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LETTER OF TRANSMimL 


X?, 


N Department of the Interior, 

Bureau OF Em:CATiON, 

W ashington^ September 23^ 19151 

Sii^: The folk high schools of Denmark and other Scandinavian 
countries ore so unique and contain so much of interest to all who are 
concerned in the preparation^of young men and wom^ for higher 
and l)etter living and for more efficient citizenship that, although 
two or three' former bulletins of thfs bureau have been devoted to"a 
description of these schools and their work, I recommend that the 
manuscript transmitted herewith be published as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of hlducation for the purpose of giving a still more com- 
rehensive account of the subject. Those who read this and the 
brmer bulletins referred to w^ll have a fairly complete account, not 
only of these schools, but also of the whole system of vural education 
of which these schoolj a"o an important part. 

Respectfully submitted. 

‘P. P. Claxton, 

Corrirmssioner, 

The Secretary of the Ifiterior. 
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For the sake of reference, the following facts relating to Denmark 
are stated here: 

Ar^a, — 16,042nqnare miles,- This is very nearly e<]ual to the com- 
bined areas of Massachusetts and New Jersey, or to one-fifth the area 
of Minnesota; 

PopiUation (1906), — ^2,588,919, This is almost identically equal to 
the population of New Jersey (1910) and is about half a million 
greater than the population of Minnesota (1010). 

The monetary unit is the krone^ equal to about 27 cents of Ameri- 
can money. The ore is one one-hundredth part of a krone. 

The Danish foot equals 12.35 inches; the Dani^ mile equals 4 
English miles; and the Danish pound equals 1.1 pounds avoirdupois, 
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"THE DANISH PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOL 


PART 1. THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OE DENMARK. 

^ Chapter L 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

An early (mlture , — Runic inscriptions bear evidence of a culture in 
the Old JJofll world extending as. far back as 500 A. D,' The very 
existence of these inscriptions suggests prnctioes of a distinctively 
mlucational nature — a supposition that is abiindantfy l>orne out by 
the contents of the folk songs and ttaya literatiii'e of this early period. 
From this material it is possible to g»un fairly definite idea of the 
status of education among these |>eopIe of the north before the intro- 
duction of Christianity.* 

Educational practiceB . — The child’s early training was received at 
the hands of his mother. Her supervision was mild. The child was 
given large freedom in his play and activity, and very early was Left 
to solve his own problems. Thus b^n that training in individual 
initiative which produced the viking who boldly set forth upon the 
seas in the quest of new lands and adventures. 

When the boy was old enough to be removed from the immediate 
care of his mother, his training was either continued in^he home or 
given over to a foster father. Many well-to-do people chose the 
latter course for various reasona* If he remained at home, the 
many slaves and servants, hoping for favors from the future master, 
‘ might* spoil the child by overindulgence. Fuithermore, the removal 
of the boy from immediate parental supervisron would tend to de- 
velop individuality in thou^t and action. The foster father was 
chosen with great care, the selection being made from among such 
wise men as possessed the requisite knowledge for a leader or chief- 
tain. These men were found chiefly among the district rulers, who 
*were also, priests. Serving in such double capacity, they were in* 
itiated into the civil laws as well as the religious' teachings of the 


* OttoMii, Nordess Historic, p. & 

* Worm, ForoOc til en Bkolehlstorie, p. 845. 

* iMgvnteaU STCDska UppfOftrlngBriMsideta HUtorU, p. 0, 
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‘Community. Those men were frequeutly also historians and poets.' 

^ The relationship between a foster fi^hw knd *child was exceedingly ^ 
intimate and loving. Between diildren fos^red in the same home 
there was also formed a close bond of friendship, which sometimes 
ripened into love, as so beautifully pictured by Tegn4r, in his poetic 
> version of Fritjors Sa^cu Often, t^, there was established between 
men fostered together the institution of ^ f'^sier brotherhood,” a 
brotherhood of arms. If a child was brought up in the home, his 
training was intru^d to some particular liberated slave, who might 
frequently be a captive from some foreign country and a person of 
considerable culture. Such a person would usually devote himself 
heartily to the child intru»5ted to his special care, a devotion which 
was generally rewarded in kind by the wardr 
*4tm of Old iVarse education. — The aim of Old Norse eiitication 
for the boy was manliness^ which was. comViviHl as physical and 
intellectual vigor, courage, coqiplete self possession in the most criti- 
cal situation, large-inindedness, generosity, and aboveQHl utter dis* 
regard of death.* These qualities the chieftains sought to develop 
by all manner of strong inoiui lives, even resorting to abusive words 
to stimulate the boy Ui manly deeils. The training was, of course, 
obtained largely through imitation, st^eing-and doing the things that 
parents and elders did. In this way they became prolicient in vari- 
ous j>eaceful and warlike exercisea- The boys matured at a very 
young age, many a chieftaiirs son going to war at the age of 12. 
While the education was thus prevailingly moral, its method -being 
activity, and action its culmination, it nevertheless possessed a con- 
siderable intAdlectiial content. Knowled^ of the religion, laws, his- 
tory, and poetical literature of the people was considered essential 
to the w|uipnient of a leader. Composition of impromptu poetry 
wa^ a favorite diversion of cliieftains around the festite board, 
while the writing of history and poetry was a rei^oguized profession. 
The transfer of this intellectual heritage and the training of the 
boy in manly qualities and dei^ls constituted the special olBce of the 
foster father or special guardian, Thus the education of leaders in 
ibis early period had become a conscious process, and although there 
were no scliools or teachers in the modern professional sense, it may 
be said that there had been develo|>ed a special teaching function. 
The education of the boy was completed by military campaigns and 
excursions, by travel and residence abroad. 


Touog men of the northern uobiUty frequently spent much time at court, at 
borne and abroad, tn Scandloavta, Oreepe. Rtisala, England, France, 'Gotland, 
and acquired thus a knowledge of the woNd, higher training, and floe manners, 
aa well as boflUlricbaa, and Influential connecUona* 


^ilertsb^rg, OpdragclMot og Skoleat BUtorle, p. li, 
■Lsgerstedt, op, clt, p. A 
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Tht e(lttcation of girls aoems to have been lees specialised,' At an 
earij age tKey engaged m the industries of the honie^— eewing, em- 
broidery, spinning, and weaving. They participate in various 
amusements and mingled freely with the people at festivals and pub- 
lic meetings. Their intellectual training was not entirely neglected) 
however, for women busied themselves also witWj)oetry. But chieOy 
by work, play, and free activity were trained the mothers of a 
sturdy race. 

Middle Ages . — WithHlio introduction of Chrifitirtuity schools 
were immediately ^established. The first Christian school is re-« 
ported to have been erected in the beginning of the ninth century 
. by the Apostle of the North, St. Ansgar, “for 12 ’young children 
whom ho, together with his assistants, instructed in Christian learn- 
ing.”' Throughoftt Kur^pe during this period there were three 
chief types of schools — monastic, cathedral, and burgher seliools. 

- Monastic schools were kept by the monks and consisted of two divi^ 
sions, an inte^r school^ for norices who wero to become ifionks and 
. an exterior department for the boys of the cdnimutiity who desired 
an education chiefly for secular purposes. ^Tht^iidies pursued were 
leligion, reading, writing, singing, and Ujfl^^subjecls of the triviuni 
and quadrivium. ^Fof the novices there was, in addition, instruction 
in the rules of the order and some of tm^ principles of canonical 
law. Cathedral rhools wore established in Connection with the 
cathedral chapters and were training schools chiefly for the priest- 
hood. • ^ 

The schools in charge of a master, schoIasticus;>^nd gave 
instruction in the most necessary stibjects, such as reading — especially 
the Qible — writing, singing, Latin, the church fathers, canonical law, 
and the dutie^^f* the priestly office. Tlu^>e sdiools, though degen- ’ 
er^ting to low standards in the later Middle Ages, were attended 
by large numlxu's of students, the sphool at K^iskihle i>eiag report^ 
to have had 900 students and the one at Ribe 700.* Neither of fce 
above types of schools met the demands of the citizen classes, who f 
felt a growing need of education for the performance of, their various * 
pursuits. The citizens therefore began to establish schools on their 
own account In addition to religion, instruction was given in read- " 
ing, writing, -arithmetic, a little history, geography, ahd sdmetimee 
also German. Such schools under various names — burgher, ^Danish,/- 
German, or writing schools — seem to have been established before the 
Reformation in all leading commercial towns.* 

Elementary ^ucation was lej^ >%ell provided for. There -were | 
no common schools, in the modem sense. Provision was made, how- * 

. . — ^ -r ^ 

>Woro, op. olt. p. 846. 

• Idem, p. 862. i , 

*Ottow&, Vor Folkeekotee OprlndelM og UdrlkUng, p. a * 
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ever, for instruction by the parish priert in the elements of the 
Christisin religion. This consists of memorizing the Lord^s Prayer, 
the Apostolic Cfreed, Aye Maria, and, in the latter Middle Ages, per- 
haps the ten commandments. Children were to commit these •ele- 
ments to memory between their seventh and fourteenth years, after 
which they were subject to fines if they did not kttSw them when 
tested at confession. ^ 

Facilities for university education were provided in the north when 
the University of Upsala, in Sweden, was founded in 147/ and that 
of Copenhagen in 1478. Previously, and for a long time afterwards, 
indents who desired advanced training went abroad, the Universities 
of Paris, Bologna, Orleans, Oxford, Lowen, and Rostock drawing 
the largest numbers. 

\ £due<Uio7uil plan of Reformation , — Tlie Reformation was intro- 
duced into Denmark by act of Parliament in 1536, and a church 
ordinance bf 1539, formulated by Bugenhagen, regulated ecclesias- 
tical and educational affairs. The King became head of the church, 
and under him w«re ordained seven superintendents, who were, 
however, popularly called bishops. The monasteries were dissolved 
and their properties and incomes were devoted to the support of 
Latin schools and the university. The cathedral schools were trans- 
formed into Latin schools by the guidance oUMelanchthon’s school 
plan for Saxony. These Latin schools continued to be training schools 
for the ministry until 1629, when a theological examination recjuiring 
diversity study was introduced for candidates for the ministry 
and for teachers in the liigher classes of the Latin schools. Further- 
more, the above-mentioned church ordinan(» required that th^re 
should be one Latin school in every provincial city. The old mon- 
astery schools were partly dissolved and partly trnn8fo*rmed into 
Latin schools of the new type. Later, schools were founded by the 
King. Their function was to equip for secular as well -as for 
clerical life. 

Ultimately there developed two fairly definite types of “learned” 
or Latin schools, higher schools in the larger cities and lower schools 
in the smaller towns. These latter became essentially preparatory 
to the former. The higher schools became training institutions for 
ttie office-holding class, which included, of course, the ministry. The 
adminisj;rAtion 6f a higher school was in the hands of a head master 
or rector. He was assisted by four or five “ hearers,” and the schools 
were divided into claves, ranging in number frwn four to seven. 
Iffesdy stu^^^ upper class Were given the office of parish 

parishes and received the income attached 
to &ose officer The curriculum of these schools consisted of religion 
and Latin. Stud^ts in the upper class who were able to read and 
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write Latiii well were permitted to study a little Greek, but not to 
the neglect of Latin. The mother tongue was not only neglected^ 
but students were severely punished if they by chance spoke Danish. 
Contemporaries complain of the fruitlessness of the instruction and 
of the inhuman discipline maintained. 

The lower Latin schools in the smaller towns had only three or 
four classes and one or two teachers besides the head master. In 
addition to their chief function of preparing for the higher schools, 
they served as a sort of burgher school. To be.sure the chief element^ 
in the curriculum was Latin, but at that time knowledge of this 
language was necessary for any person who wished to be deemed 
cultured. The other subject of instruction were religion, writing, 
and singing. 

Both these types of schools were placed under the supervision of 
the clergy, and their development was much emphasized. For their 
benefit the existing Danish, German, or citizen schools were to be 
discontinued, so that there would be only one school in each city. 
While the church ordinance of 1639 abolished the above-mentioned 
private schools, it provided that the Government should erect writ- 
ing schools for boys and. girls and others who are not capable of 
learning Latin.’^ The rationale of abolishing existing .schools and 
immediately erecting new ones of about the same function was evi- 
dently to establish a system of public rather than private schools, for 
the new schools were to be erected by the Government. The Govern- 
ment must have taken the matter lightly, however, for no public 
schools, other than Latin schools, were established fbr a long time 
to come.^ 

The ordinance of 1539 makes no mention of rural schools. This 
^was evidently not to be thought of. That every father should be a 
teacher of his own household, however, was an idea much encouraged. 
In addition to such home instruction, the ordinance^provided that 
“The parish clerk shall instruct the young peasants in the catechism 
once a week at such time and place as the parish pastor may pre- 
scribe.”* * In 1555 a resolution was adopted by the college of bishops 
to the following effect; 

Every parish clerk In a rarnl town shall, In the days of the three areat 
church festtvaU, repair to other rural towns,* and there in n citizen’s house 
call together the young people, Instruct and bear them In the catechism, suit- 
ably encourage them, sing a hymn with them, and let them afterwards play 
decorously In the street* 

The obligation was also placed upon the pastors, in addition to 
the sermon proper, “each Sunday and in each church to explain a 

^Ottosen, opr-dt, p. 11. 

* Quoted by Ottosen, Ibid., p, IB. 

* Where there was no charch. 

* Quoted by Ottoeen, Ibid., p. IS. 
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poirtion of the Chrifitian elementa^for ezatnple,* a 
an article of fa^,*a prayer, etc*-^and continue this constantly, w 
that when they Had reached the end of the catechism they should 
begin agam from the beginning.”" Such was the educational plan 
of the Beformation in Denmark. * 

Development 4>f elementary eduoeMon — The period immediately 
following the Reformation was marked by a live interest in educa- 
tion, which manifested it^H especially in the inja ;rt|r|;i<>n m thV 
homes. When the language of the religious services was changed 
ftx>m Latin to Danish, the defflre to read instead of merely commit- 
ting to memory something read for them stimulated instruction in 
reading. Soon there were whole communities, especially in Jutland, 
where nearly every person could read. Whether this work of instruc- 
tion was at first entirely a family affair or a cooperative effort of 
several families involving the hiring of a teacher is not clear. It 
does appear, however, that by the time of Christian IV (1588-1648) 
schools had been established by such private initiative, and were 
pointed to by the King as examples worthy of emulation by other 
communities.* Efforts at popular enlightenment continued to be 
made also by the kings and clergy. King Christian IV labored for 
a more thorough training of ministers and the appointment of capa- 
ble parish clerks. He regarded the chief function of these latter 
officials to be the instruction of the young, and this duty he urged 
upon them conscientiously to perform. A significant rulingof 1645 pre- 
scribed that no young man or woman could become betrothed or mar- 
ried before he or she was found well versed in the Christian elements.* 
But great obstacles were encountered. There was such a lack of 
pastors that it was necessary to combine many parishes into one 
charge, the manifold duties of which matte it practically impossible 
for pastors to do much in the way of instructing the young. Further, 
many of them lacked the necessary qualifications fon the work. 

' The same discrepancies existed in the case of parish clerks. The 
income and honors attached to these latter offices were so small as to 
^1 to attract capable men. The result was that the offices were 
^nerally filled by men who already held other positions, by students 
in the upper class of the Latin schools, or by men who had failed 
in their examinations. It is small wonder that complaints of tiieir 
inefficiency and lazine^ were general and bitter. Added to these 
difficulties was the unwillingness of many parents to have their chil- 
^en instructed. They were threatened with increasingly severe 
puiu£^ent8 if they failed to send their children for instruction. 
This fact indicates perhaps a falling off of interest on the part of 

e - ‘ ' • 

* Quoted by Ottonen, Ibid., p. 18. 

" • Ottoeen, op. dt, p. 16. 

» Hortibarf, op. p. 6a 
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the people fully ae much as a heightening of the ideals of bi^op 
pastor. When the religious life^ which, had been stirred by me 
Reformation, fell back into formalin, tho desire for reading the 
Bible also waned, and with it interest in education. Some educa- 
tional advance was made by the Danish law of Christian V (1688). 
This law prescribes that only such students as were certificated by the 
bishops should be appointed parish clerks, and they must not hold 
any other oMce. Thus was legally abolished also the practice of fill- 
ing the. clerks’ offices with students in the Latin schools. Th4 prac- 
tice, which had grown hateful to the people, continued, however, for 
many years in certain localities. It was further provided by law 
that the parish clerks should give instruction in the catechism on one 
y week, day in addition to Sunday. For this purpose the clerke kept 
^ ambulatory school in homes centrally located at various points in the 
parishes 

Influence of pietism . — ^The pietistic movement, furthered by 
Francke and Spener in Germany, exerted a tremendous influence 
upon the Danes. So lifeless and formal had religious life become 
that this movement from the south was felt as a refreshing breeze. 
Especially the clergy were stirred, and in order that the young might 
be instructed in vital Christianity, they stimulated a marked revival 
of interest in education. In Copenhagen two pastors, Thestrup and 
Worm, were so active in their efforts for enlightenment that they suc- 
ceed^ in having free schools established for the .poor in their par- 
ishes in the first decade of the eighteenth century. Subsequently, 
similar schools were established in the other three parishes of the 
city. The schools were supported by free-will contributions. In- 
struction was given in religion, Danish, writing, and arithmetic. 
The girls received instruction also in sewing and spinning These 
schools formed the foundation for the present public-school system 
of Copenhagen. Also other cities established free schools for the 
poor at this time.' 

The pe^test contribution to education during this period, how- 
ever, was made directly by King Frederick IV (1699-1730) . Within 
^six years’ time he built 240 substantial schools, many of which still 
stand. He accompanied his building ventures with specific instruc- 
tions regarding the conduct of the schools. Teachers were to be 
nominated and certificated by the local pastors and appointed by the * 
OQimty chairman. The schools, which were for both boys and girls, 
whether rich or poor, were to' be kept six .days in the week, and 
parents punished if they did not send- their duldren. Instruction in 
the most elementary subjects was free, but tuition might be charged 

^Ottofleo^ og, dt, p.-27. 
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' for instruction in special or i^vanced subjects. In general the 

1 ^ teachers’ cash salaries were paid by the King, and the salaries in kind 

! by the local communities, a certain levy being "made cm each unit 

I of land. 

Frederick IV died before the fruits of his efforts were evident, but 
I his work was continued with great zeal by his son and successor, 

I K Christian VI (1730-1746). He introduced, in 1736, the institution 

I I of confirmation for the young at the age of 14 or 15. Before they 

■ could be confirmed, however, they must be instructed in a consider- 

able body^of knowledge. The plan met with much opposition from 
the people.- They themselves had had no such extended instruction, 
and they thought it a hardship that it should be required of their 
children. The King and most of the clergy remained firm, however, 
and as the instruction the ^SEstor could give in the 'limited time at 
his disposal was insufficient to meet the standard established, there 
, came about a feeling of a real need for schools. This was the very 
; thing the King desired, for thus the ground was prepared for his 
plan of a common school system for the entire country. 

Establishment of a State system , — The 240 schools erected by v 
Frederick IV were built upon the lands devoted to the support of the 
anny and djrectly sujj^t to the Crown. His educational work was 
therefore in a s^js^f an individual nature. His son, Christian VI, 
however, extended the idea and conceived a national system of edu- 
cation. To prepare for the establishment of such a system a commis- 
sion was appointed to learn the status of education in the country 
and to submit plans. On the basis of its report there was enacted 
the “Ordinance of 1739, concerning schools in rural districts,” which 
remained practically unchanged until 1814. This law laid down the 
following principles, which have ever since been followed in Danish 
education: (1) Every parish is in duty bound to establish and main- 
tain schools. (2) Children are in duty hound to receive instruc-.^ 
tion during a certain period of their lives. If this is not otherwise 
provided for, they are to be instructed in the public schools. (3) 
The school is confessional, i. e., an Evangelical Lutheran parish 
school. ^ ^ 

f The infeitimction in Christianity, which had previously been a 
function of the church and gi^en by its officers, was now delegated 
to a separate institution, the ^chool, which, therefore, received its 
Ofwn professional staff. Schools were to be of two kinds — stationary 
where the population was sufficiently dense, and ambulatory in the 
more sparsely populated areas. The parish clerks were to keep 
P school, but as their number was far too limited, there were to be 
appointed in addition as many persons to -keep school as the bishops 
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deemed necessary. All children between the ages of 7 and 10 or 12 
were to attend school every day that school was kept in the, com- 
munity, and neglect of parents ^ sending children to school could 
be punished even by a priMn sentence. Instruction embraced religion 
and reading for all. Writing and arithmetic were taught to such as 
paid a special fee. It soon appeared, however, that the law was* far 
ahead of its t^me. The chief difficulties encountered in putting it into 
practice were the incapacity and unwillingness, or both, of the 
public to support the schools and the lack of qualified teachers., 
After the death of ChYistian V^I the attitude of the Central Gov- 
ernment toward education became less firm, and the provisions of 
the law were not carried out in full. Christian VI had been suc- 
cessful, however, in establishing the principle that education is a 
function not only of the home and church, but also of the State. 
On this foundation the Government continued to build.^ 

Influence of ErdighteninenV and naturalism , — The influence of 
eighteenth century educational thought took definite form in Den- 
mark in the erection of training schools where teachers might be 
made acquainted ^ith the new ideas of enlightenment and naturalism, 
and thus be equipped to train up “ a new, betteV, and happier genera- 
tion The fit^ teachers' training school within the then-existing 
bounds of Denmark was established in 1781, at Kiel. In 1789 there 
was appointed by Christian VII the “ Great School Commmission," 
to prepare a new plan for the school system of the country. The 
first problem to which the commission devoted itself was the train- 
ing of teachers, and in 1791 there was established under its super- 
vision the Blaagaard Nhrmal School in Co{>enha^n. The influence 
of the Enlightenment is plainly evident in the curriculum of Blaa- 
gaard. The instruction embraced — 


the theoretical and practical teachings of the Christian religion, with prooft 
Irom the Scriptures and reason, Bible study, catechlzatlon, history, geograph A 
mother tongue, nature study, physics, logic, laws and ordinances, writing, 
arithmetic, geometry, German, music. I>ater were odded anthropology, agri- 
culture, horticulture, household sciences. Industries and gymnastics.* 

This formidable program was the model qn which other schools 
were built, but their histories were comparatively brief. The spirit 
of the Enlightenment, however, operated powerfully in the work of . 
the Great Commission, whose plan,, after having been trijd out in 
practice and modified by criticism, was enacted into law in 1814. 
This law made possible the enforcement of compulsory education, 
placed the burden of support upon the local communities, fixed the 
salaries of teachers, and provided for a small pension. The subjectis 
of instruction were to be religion, reading, writing, arithmetic, sing- 


' 1 Based chiefly on Hertaberg, opl dt., p. 78S. 

< > Quoted by Bertiberg, op. clt, p. loa 

8884*— 15 3 
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I i&gf gymnastios for the boys, and, when poesible, a little history and 
i geography. 

I The poor economic and social conditions of Denmark during the 
! first part of the nineteenth century and diminution of interest in 

i enlightenment made the enforcement of the law very difficult Oon- ^ 

; sejuently, salaries and fequiphnent became meager and the instruction 

i veiy inferior. The systems of Lancaster and Bell were seized upon 

; in many places as a means of general education at a low cost and 

i as a result the instruction became v«ry formal and mechanical. 

JSeceht reforms . — After 1830 educational interest took an upward 
trend. The psychological tendency was snaking itself felt. Teachers 
formed associations, issued educational journals, and held meetings 
for the discussion of educational problems; and progre^ was made 
in many directions. A distinctly Danish contribution to educational 
thought and practice was made at this time by Bishop Grundtvig 
^d somewhat later by Kristen Kold. Both of these men are of 
special interest in connection with the history of people’s high 
schools, but their agitation for a more free and spiritual instruction 
also exerted a tremendous influence on elementary eduction. 

; ^ The granting of general suffrage by the Danish free constitution in 
i 1848"and the increasing prosperity of the country further stimulated 
I interest in education, but progress was delayed for a time by a sharp 

/ conflict in Parliament over the question of centralization,^ The re^ 
suite of reform and discussion were embodied in the school law of 
1866, which, among other thing^^nproved salaries, gave to local 
communities the right to nominate teachers, and required the State ‘ 
to assume a small par£ of school expenses. ^ 

Legally and administratively reforms continued to he made in the 
supply, training, certification, and salaries of teachers, extension of 
the curriculum, and methods of instruction. In the sixties local ‘ 
communities were given more power in regard to their school affairs 
and the interest of the people increased. Serious defects, especially 
N in the matter of low salaries, were existent, however, and in response 
to the growing appreciation of modem educational needs a series of 
laws in 1^99, 1903, and 1904 placed’ elementary education on its pres- 
ent 'footing, the exposition of which will be undertaken in another 
chapter. , ' ' 

^ Seormdary education since the Having thus traced 

briery .the development of elementary education from the Retorma- 
jup to the present time, it is in order to glance at the history of 
^ ; |^|i4ary pohools whi^ took its cpurse more pr leds independently of 
V dl^ifintary ^ucation during this period. The mfluencq Comenius 
were but slightly felt in Denmark and the I^tin schools 

> lAmn, Sy>lk«flk01«xi In Dnnmrks Bkoleraaien* p. 8L 
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oontinued snprane in (he field ol^ seeondary eduoation. The higher j 
^Latin schools ^adually became preparatory to oiuTeraity study, in- 
stead of training directly for the ministry. In smaller towns where 
, the Latin schools were but poorly attended, efforts were made to sub- 
stitute Danish schools where childrm might be instructed In the 
Christian elements, arithmetic, writing, bookkeeping, and seaman- 
f ship, but the efforts were without avail. Nor did the eighteenth 
century witness any essential changes in secondary schools. The 
ordnance of 1789 prescribed that the mother tongue should be given 
more attention and textbooks should be written in Danish, bitt the 
law remained virtually a dead letter. A number of the smaller 
Latin schools were, however, transformed into Danish schools. 

It was not before the first decade of the nineteenth century that \ 
any essential reform in secondary education took place. This con- 1 
sisted in a bettermmt of finances, buildings, and salaries. The mother | 
tongue and modem languages — French and German — together with 
some science, were given a plate in the curriculum. The old sub- 
jects, however, maintained their claims to a position of the first rank, 
and as teachers were lacking in ability to handle the new subjects, 
difficulties were at once encountered. The first half of the century 
is thus marked by a struggle between the old and the new. There 
were complaints of overcrowded curricula, and efforts at remedies 
were made, the development moving along the same lines as in Ger- 
many. Gradually, however, more independence in reforms became 
evident^ By 1871i the Latin school had been divided into two lines, 
the linj^istic-historical and the mathematical-scientific, both pre- 
paring for the university. By 1881 there had been worked out a Real 
school of four years, preparing for practical life, with a leaving ex- 
amtnaiion at the age of 15 or 16. Latin was still considered essential 
for anyone contemplating university study, and four years of it were 
required even in the mathematical-scientific course of the Latin 
j school. The Real school, with fpur years, continued practically un- 
' changed until replaced by the new system introduced by the law of 
1908. The new ^stem'recognizes the growing appreciation of the * 
educational value of modern languages and literatures by giving \ 
them a large place in the curriculum. ’ ' 

Another large element in the reform of 1903 was the desire for a 
unified school system embracing a continuous course of instruction 
from the primary grade to the university. Previously elementary 
and secondary education were distinct and parallel from the bottom 
up. A child began his career in the one or the other, the choice 
Usually depending upon the social position pf his parents. The new 

■ c : — 
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system provides for the education of all children together during the 
ftrfet five years of school life, regardless of the social position of the 
parents or the future career of the child. Thia is accomplished by 
superimpoohg on the fifth year of the elementary school a system of 
secondary education which provides a four-year middle school, fol- 
lowed by a Reai course of one year or a Gymnasium course of three 
years. 

Secondary education of girU . — ^The record of higher education for 
girls does not go back more than 150 years in Denmark, and during 
the eighteenth century such schools are known only by the criticism 
directed agAinst them.^ The Enlightenment, however, included also 
women in its program, and in 1787 was issued by Emmanuel Balling 
a “Plan for a Real School for Our Daughters.” This plan indicates 
a high ideal of womanhood, and proposes an extensive educational 
program for girls. A few excellent schools were established, but 
most of them were short lived. The conditions of the early nine- 
teenth century in Denmark were not conducive to large or persistent 
effort in behalf of women’s education. 

Gradually, however, as the new ideas of women’s capacities and 
work gained ground, a persistent demand, for suitable educational 
facilities for girls made itself felt. The ^person who did most to 
advance the cause of girls’ higher education in Denmark was Mi^ 
N. Zahle, who, as th^fe head of a large renewed girls’ school in 'Copen- 
hagen, is said to have created the modern girls’ school. She was the 
first to prepare girls for the teacher’s examination when they were 
admitted to it in 1860, for the preliminary Real examination, which 
girls were permitted to take for the first time in 1882, and finally was 
the first to prepare girls for the university, when she felt that the 
time was ripe for such a step. A large number of excellent private 
girls’ schools vjfere built in the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
and the quality of girls’ higher education came to be regarded os 
1)eing on a par with that for men. By the law of 1903 coeducation 
was introduced into the State schools and has become very general 
also in tiie communal secondary schools which have recently sprung 
up in the cities and towns. Girls and boys are thus given equal op 
portimities for secondary education, and the number of women en- 
tering the university is steadily increasing. ' / 

Dtiring the last twa decades ^there has been manifest in Dmmark 
a wonderful educational activity. Old forms and institutior s have 
beeh subjected to criticisms and analysis, reforms have been under- 
taken to perfect the instruments in use, curricula have been enriched 
. and nioderniz^ the aids to in^ruction have been multiplied, supple- 
mentary types of education haye been intrwluced, .a variety of voca- 
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tioaal Achools has come into being to meet the new condition^^ teach- 
ers* associations have been active in spreading professional literature 
and stimulating educational thought, and school people in general 
have displayed an eager desire to acquire and test the best educa- 
tional ideas, wbeth^ domestic or foreign. 



Chapter II, 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF £DU> 

CATION. 


The system — Terms defined —Vvm\ 2 ivy ^ secondary, and university 
education in Denmark is now organi^ed .into a State system, with 
continuity from the bottom up. The figure given on page 21 may ^ 
serve to make the system clear to the reader and help to define 
they three degrees of education as they apply to D.enmark. As the 
figure indicates, the system is built upon a substructure of elementary 
education. Theoretically, at least, all children receive the tt^me edu- 
cation during the first five years of their school life. Then occurs a 
parting of the ways. Those children who are to receive wcondary 
education enter at this point into the middle school, while those 
whose life career does not embrace-secondary education continue for 
two or three years in the elemfentary school, usually until confirma-' 
tion, at 14 or 15 years of age. The term elementary education is 
therefore used in this study to cover the ini^ruction given tq all 
children during the first five years of school life and the further cul- 
tural instruction given to those children who do not enter the sec- 
ondary schools. The term will thus iriclude also continiiation schools. 

Secondary education, as stated, begins at the end of the fifth year 
of school w ork, normally when the chift is 11 years of age. It em- 
bn^ces first tho 'middle school of four years, ages 11 to 15. . Many 
children go no further. A continuation may be made, however, in 
the one-year Re^ course or in the - three-year Gymnasium which 
offers three courses: Classical, modem language, and mathematical- 
scientific. The terip secondary education thus embraces instruction 
l^ven in these three types of schools, middle school, Heal course, and 
Gymnasium. The people’s high schools, which constitute the special 
subject of >this' study, are somewhat difficult* to classify. They are not 
a part of the formal organization of secondary education, but in 
.their cultural purpose and in the content of their curricula 
olassify more properly under secondary than under any of the other 
degrees of education. ' v , 

' The GjTnnasium prepares for the universityj which -is a profes- 
ai^pnal schopl. To be sure, the first ye^ in the university is devoted 
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to an introductoiy stuc]^ of psychology and the history of philosophy, 
but thereafter the student pursues studies under the faculties of 
theol^, law, medicine, philosophy, or science, with a view to his 
Tocational equipment. 

AdnUini9tT<iiu>fk--The — As education in Denmark is or- 

ganised into a State system, it is also administered as such. Mat- 
ters of ^fundameDtal importance constitute subjects for legislation 
by Parliament. Matters of lesser range, though still weighty, may 
be covered by royal resolution. The King also participates to a small 
extent in the administration of the schools, notably by appointing 
head teachers and principals on the recommendation of the ministry. 
The immediate administration of educational affairs, however, is in 
the hands of the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs and public instruc- 
tion. Denmark has a form of State church (Folkekirke)— the Evan- 
gebcal Lutheran — the administration of which is combined with that 
of education under one head, as the title of the ministry indicates. 
The minister is appointed by the King and has a seat in the cabinet, 
together with the eight other ministers. 

Educational!!!^, it is the 'unction of the ministry to is<nie adminis- 
trative directions of a general nature pertaining to education, such 
as announcements, circulars, regulations, and instructions, jprovided, 
however, that the matter in question is not a subject for royal reso- 
lution.' The ministry also acts as a court of last resort in all the 
more important matters pertaining to education, and, in general, 
Qxercises supervision over the organization and state of the instruc- 
tion in all the pubUc schools in the country, both elementary and 
advanced. 

Division of worA:.— The educational work of the ministry is divided 
between two departments, each with its department chief and assist- 
ants. Under the first of these departments classify matters pertain- 
ing to elementary education, normal schools. State teachera’ college, 
people’s high schools, schools, of domestic science, school libraries, 
stipends for foreign study, Danish ^hool museum, orphan homes, 
and schools for defectives. The other department has to do chiefly 
with secondary and higher schools, the university, poiytechnical in- 
stitute, schools of pharmacy and dentistry, the I^yal Archives, Royal 
library, Royal Theater, Royal Academy of Fine Arts, scientific and 
fine arts collections, grants to science and arts, and stipends to ^u- 
dents at die university and abroad.* -- 
^d^er$ and inspectors.—^In the administration of educational 
ftp xnmistry is further assisted by^several permanent advisers 

W0T B&atofUl la and tb« foUowtag chapter the author haa drawn freely npoa 
;th« work by Henrik T^htn a nn , Baj|udboK I LovglTnincen om den Danafce Polkeakole. it 
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tnd inspectors. There is a counselor in ma(tons pertaining to ele- 
mentary education, whose function it is to pass judgment on ques- 
tions mibmitted/to hint by the ministry, submit plans for improve- 
ments in the school system, and judge of the aerviceableness of school 
matoriala Further, the counselor assists the ministry in his ins|>ec- 
tion of the normal schoola Another counselor gives advice in mat- 
ters pertaining to libraries. ^ 

There are four inspectors of special subjects, who report to the 
ministry concerning the work the schools in their res|>eotive sul)- 
jects and expi^eas opinions on questions submitte<i to them bv the 
ministiy. Of these, three are inspectors, re8j>ectively, of music, g>^m- 
nasticSf^nd sloyd for elementary, secondary, and normal schools. A 
fourth inspects drawing in State and private normal schools and 
technical schools. There are, furthermore, an insi>ector of complete 
aecondary schools, onh for middle and Heal schools, and one for 
people’s high schools, agricultural schools, and schools of domestic 
science. 

The accompanying table aims to give a comprehensive view of (lie 
civil and ecclesiastical divisions of Denmark, together with the educa- 
tional boards. 
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OM Md ecclenaatieal diiHsiom.—The smallest dvH unit is. the 
oonu^une. Of these there are three kinds: (1) Copenhagen (popu« 
latioU) 426,000) is in a clasi^ by itseU, enjoying self-government in a 
tij^ degree. (2) Provincial cities \lCdb8teder) are those centers of 
populaticm, usually the larger, whidi enjoy a city form of govern- 
ment There are 12 with a population of over 10,000 ; 25 with be- 
tween 4,000 and 10,000; and 87 below 1,000, (3) Rural communes; 
in these there are many villages which are of considerable size, but 
are not incorporated as distinct governmental units. 

The rural communes are combined to form the next larger civil 
units {Hefftdet) which, for want of a better term, we may call town- 
' * ships. These together with the cities again form the amter or coun- 
ties, the largest civil subdivisions of the county. 

Largely parallel with these divisions are the ecclesiastical units. 
In large city communes there may be several parishes. In the rural 
districts, however, the parish usually coincides territorially with the 
cominmid as does the next larger ecclesiastical unit, the deanery, 
with tne township. There the parallelism stops; the next and largest 
ecclesiastical subdivision, the bishopric, comprises several counties 
and, corresponds to no civil unit. 

Each sub^vision has its administrative head, and some of the 
civil units ha^e governing boards, as the table indicates. The table 
also shows the position of educational boards, whose composition and 
functions will be discussed hereafter. Several of the civil and ecclesi-^ 
astical officers and civil boards act also in an educational capacity, 
supplementing the work of educational authorities proper, wherefore 
a consideration of their functions in so far as they relate to educa- 
tion must be included in the presentation. 

Biahopa, — In addition to their ecclesiastical functions, it is the 
duty of bishops to keep closely** in touch with all the elementary 
schools within their r^pective bishoprics, inject them by personal 
visits, and receive reports from the school boards and school com- 
missions. As a part of their inspections, which occur about every 
other year, the bishops examine the pupils to determine how they 
have been instructed, endeavor in general to learn how the teachers 
do their work, and give needed guidance as well as census neglect 
of duty. They report to the ministry. The bishop has, furthermore, 
the right to appoint teachers to certain positions formerly held by 
parish decks and isdie to all teachers in public schools koUata^ whidi 
is a document certifying that the teacher has been regularly ap- 
pointed to office and recommending him to the good will of the resi- 
dents of his school district. Finally, by royal resolution of 1908, 
‘yithe inspection of teachersMraining in the State normal schools is 
|de a duty of the respective bishopB in whose territory the schools 
f located. 
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Cfmmiy $ohoci ioar<i».— The ■ oouatyi eohool board is ■ a oompocite 
boai^ for each ■ooimty, made up of the members of the sevend dultriat 
school boards within the county. Its chief functi<m is, in conjuncticn 
with the county school council, to administer the county school fund. 
It meets at leairt one© each year for the purpose of preparing the 
school budget for the coming fiscal year. 

County iohool oounoii.— We have referred previously to the county 
school council. This board is made up of the members of the county 
civil council and, in addition, of certain members elected by the pro- 
vincial cities within the county. The number of elective members 
must bear- the same relation to the number of members in A© county 
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civil council as the population of the city bears to the rural popula- 
tion of the county. The participation of this body in fixing the 
school budget has been mentioned. It furthermore administers the 
capital of the school fund, and no money may be expended from this 
without the sanction of the council. 

Requests from school districts for building loans are submitted 
to the ministry through the county school council, and in the ev^t 
of requiring a community to make alterations in its school build- 
ings action is not taken by the ministry without an opinion from 
this council. It keeps a list of teachers employed in the county, 
with their periods of service, fixes widows’ pensions, and by the 
consent of the ministry may appropriate financial aid to certain 


teachers and widows who are not entitled to pension. 

DUtriot tehool hoard . — As appears from the table, there is a 
school board for each of the 78 ecclesiastical divisions of the country, 
deaneries, composed of (1 ) the coimty chairman, who is Ibus a member 
of the several boards within his county; (2) the dean; and (8) a 
third member elected by the county school council, within or outside 
of their own number, usually for a period of three years. The 
district boards serve as a medium between the ministry and the local 
authorities. Communications from the ministry to the local authori- 
ties, as well as from the lattqr to the ministry, pass through the dis- 
trict school board, who are thus enabled to add such comments as 
may be desired. The boards are usually the final authority in ap-f 
proving school programs. They approve plans and specificatimis 
for erection or remodeling of school buildings coming within the 
limite of the law, and such approval is necessary. They norbially ^ , 
elect permanent teachers in the common schools, ^d the election of ’ ; 
temporary teachers must have their approval. They exercise super- r j 
vision over the schools within their respective districts and saie 
invested with authority over the schools and teacheia The deui, ' 
as a meotber of the board, personally inspects the sdiools and tepoe^ | 
theremi to the ministry. It is his duty to observe that laws^ji^ . | 
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teoher when the . number of pupils exceeds the legal limit, and the 
impaedng -and collection of foes for illegal absences, "the boards 
ifeport to the ministry. 

.. Local d/ott coutunl. — ^The local civil council, both in the provincial 
cities and in rural colhmunities, administers the finances of the local 
whTOls, and no economic question, such as that of salaries, can be 
decided without the action of the council. It has charge of the 
wection an4 maintenance of school buildings, enforces compulsory 
a^dance laws, imposes and collects fines for tlicir violation, sanc- 
tions the continuance of a child in school beyond the compulsory 
age, and decides, with reference to the furni shing of school mate- 
rials, whether or not a child’s parents shall be deemed poor. The 
local council furthermore nominates teachers, yith the advice of the 
whool conunission, and fills temporary vacancies. It participates 
in mapping out school programs and courses of study and approve 
dioice of r textbooks. 

In cities the councils usually delegate various duties to standing 
and special committees, while in rural communities the councils may 
- del^ate particular duties to individual members, but may give no 
general authority to act bn behalf of the council. 


School eommisaion , — The immediate supervision of the schools and 
the work of teachers is in the hands of a local school commission, 
whose composition appears from the table. If the commission has 
■four elective members, two of these shall be fathers or widows with 
.diildren of school age. No other women are eligible to membership. 
In rural districts the pastor is chairman, and the commission meets 
at his call or that of a majority of the members. In cities the chair- 
man is elected, and the commission meets' at his call or that of a 
P®stor. The duties of the commission are -much the same, in rural 
and city districts. Its members may visit the schools personally. 
In the rural districts, universally, and to some extent ih the smaller 
cities, the inspection is performed by the clerical member of the 
.eommiamon. During visits in the schools the inspector, by listening 
, to the instruction, talking with children and otherwise, is to gain 
an insight into the professional work of the teachers and condition 
. 0 # the schools generally, to observe that laws and regulations are 
■forced, rad the program of studies carried out. The chairman of 
Ithe commission has the right to require the pupils examined in his 
^pra^ce in ray subject desired,- rad he may hiowlf put questions to 
If. the oommission finds anything to criticize, this 
: ',w'l>ihught to, the attention of jthe^^^te concerned rad possibly 

f ;%inaiumoated to the local civil council or district board. The com- 
f'l'^. ^p j iisio i n ^'iB the authority nearest to the teacher, possesses the ri^t 
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of discipline, and issaee teetimonials regarding the work of teachers* 

The supervision extends also to private schools. In ^these as well 
as in public schools the oomraiasion holds and chooses censors for ttio 
required school exmnnations. . 

The commiasioiwinitiates improvemenSf in the schools by making 
recommendfitk^lia to tl^e local 'civil council or the district school 
boai’d and makes recommendations to the local council as to choice of 
textbooks and supply of school materials. It furthermore partici- 
pates in arranging school programs and courses of study, and its 
members have a seat, though without a vote, in the meeting of the 
local civil •council, in which teachers are nominated or temporary 
vacancies filled. It is the duty of the commission also to observe that 
the attendance laws are enforced, that pupils are vaccinated, and 
regulate with medical assistance the attendance of children s\iffering 
from contagious diseases. Annually, as soon as possible, after the 
close of the calendar year, the commission submits ite report on the 
condition of its schools to the district school board. 

Participation of teachora in adrmrmtration , — In cities the teachers 
in each school constitute a teachers’ council, of which the head 
teacher or principal is chairman. In case of several schools a joint 
council is formed, presided over by the superintendent. The council 
meets at least twice a year, and otherwise as often as its chairman or 
the school commission finds it necessary. In rural districts there is no 
corresponding council, but the permanent teachers, individually or 
collectively, may give their opinion on certain questions. To the 
teachers’ council are subipitted all questions relating to the instruc- 
tion in the particular school, daily life of the school; vacations, - 
course of study, time table, procuring of new materials, promotions, 
departmental or class teacher systems, expansion of a school by addi- 
tion of middle or Real school, erection of new buildings, alteration 
of districts, new teaching positions, granting of free places, rewards, > 
additions to libraries, and some other minor matters. 

The purely administrative routine in each school is in the* hands 
of the teacher or of the head teacher or -principal. The principal 
super^ses all the activities of his school. In his relation to the 
teachers’, work he observes that the instruction begins and enda^at 
the proper time, that the teachers carry out the course of ^udy 
prescribed, for which purpose he may visit classes. He is n>t 
considered an authority over the teachers. This rest^ with the cbm- ^ 
mission, but in most cities the commission has delegated to princi- 
pals certain powers with Yegard to ^e teachers, which 'give them a 
position of very considerable authopty. The principal also super- 
vises the conduct of the pupils, arranges with teachers to supervise 
playgrounds during recesdes; he oversees the caretaking of buildings, 
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grounds, and equipmont; enroDs, nasigna to olaaaea, and diB^hargap 
{iupilaj k^ps tha racorda for tha school as a whole^ and prepiureB tba 
wquired reports. He^procures substitute in case of teachers’ tem- 
porary absence, submits to the commisston recommendations as to 
examinations, tjpansfers,, school programs, vaetions, aqjl, if required, 
submits estimates for the school budget He may also be delegated 
by the ministi^ to inspect the private schools in his city. 

In the larger cities with several schools there are appointed school 
superintendents, whose duties are specified and approved by the 
ministry. To Such o^oer the commissien delegates a very large part 
of its functions, notably as to leadership of the school system and 
supervision of teachers, and his position is thus much like that of an 
American city superintendent. 

Administration of schools in Copehhagen . — Educationally as well 
as politically the capital city enjoys self-government in a much larger 
degree than other citi^. It is governed by a board of 42 citi:^^ 
repre^tatives elected by the people, a president appointed by the 
Sling, and four city department heads elected by the board of repre- 
sentatives. The president and the department heads constitute the 
magistracy. The highest educational authority is the board of educa- 
tion, of three members — the president of the city government, that 
division head under which schools classify, and a resident dean or 
pastor appointed by the ministry. 

The leadership of the school system is assigned to a superintendent, 
who is the executive officer of the board and has a seat in that body, 
though without a vote. 'He is nominated by the magistracy, elected 
by the board of representatives, and^his election is approved by 
the King. The su{)erintendent is assisted by two vice superin- 
tendents, one of whom inspects communal secondary and all private 
schools, which have not the right to hold secondary examinations. 
Private schools, both in and out of Copenhagen, which have this 
privilege are u^der the immediate supervision of the ministry. The 
O^er vice superintendent inspects the public elementary schools, 
^ere are furthermore special inspectors of gymnastics, drawing, 
music, needlework, and school kitchens. The principal of each school 
jis its executive head, and he is . also the prof^ional leader . and * 
auperyisor of his teachers. Complaints are heard, however, that 
derical duties are too numerous trf permit of Iffifficient attention to the 
fun .Efforts are made to remedy" this diffi^lty by the 
^ jll^pomtment of a man, and woman to Mrve as vice principals. Ibese 
“ m all ncbwls, an^ a^rt the principal wth routine 

is the mdmer in w&ch the 
99hool ^stem at pr^Swt & adnunistared. A bilf providing 
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for a oonaidQiikble readjnatment of the admmistration and snpervi^ 
sion of elementary education been up for consideration in Par* , 
liament. * One feature of the bill looks to a reduction of ecclesiastical 
control, and inspection and the substitution of professional super- 
vision. Late reports indicate that the bill has not yet been enacted 
into law, although sentiment favoring a change obtains generally 
among educational leaders. 


Chapter III. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

Definition . — In the legal and narrow sense the elementary schools 
of Denmark {Folkeskole) include the public conuriunal schools in . 
which children of school age receive such specified instruction 
as the laws nlake obligatory for every child. The, term “ elementary 
educaticm,” as used in this Study, has previously been defined as em- 
bracing the instruction given in the first five years of school life to 
all children and the further cultural instruction^ given those who 
after five years of schooling do not enter a secondary school. In this 
broad sense the term will include both public and private schools; 
but ordinarily it will have reference to the elementary education , 
given in the public schools. 

Compulsory education . — From 7 to 14 years of age every child in 
Denmark must receive instruction in public or private schools or in 
the home. If a child is defective, so as not to profit by the ordinary 
form of instruction, his training is legally provided for in suitable 
institutions. That th^ compulsery-education laws are efficiently en- 
forced is evident from the fact that of every 1,000 children of school 
age in 1009 the number not receiving instruction was a fraction less 
than 4.^ In Copenhagen alone the niiml>er was a fraction more than 
4.* ^nd the ab^noe of these 4 may be accounted for by various 
causes, such as not yet enrolled, continued illness, or^mental defects. 

It may be of interest to note a little more particularly the means 
employed to produce tliis result. Responsibility for keeping children 
in school is placed primarily upon parents and guardians, 'who, as 
will appear, may be called to account for neglects. The school cen- 
'^sus, which' gives so much tcouhle th American cities, wi^ their . 
shifting population, is kept rigorously up to date. In the cities re- 
^onsibility for it rests upon the city council, it being /obtained and ' 
checked vCp in connection with a general population census or by ' 
special enumerators. In the rural districts it is the duty of the 
teacher or the head teacher to keep the census up to date, and the . 

. I . ' — I : — ’ ^ . > ■ 
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school sommission is instructed to see that this is done and that no 
name is legally stricken from the lists. . * 

But th^ State goes further and places upon parents and guardians 
the duty of reporting to the local civil council the removal -of a 
diild from one district and its arrival in another. Failure to do this 
incurs a penalty of from 66 ore ^ to 4 kroner Va week, ' Furthermore, 
the name of a removed child must hot be stricken from the census in 
the district where he has af ended until satisfactory evidence is at 
hand to show that the child is in attendance elsewhere and his name 
entered on the census there. Failure to make such a report within a 
reajgpnable time incius a penalty in the district from which the child 
has been removed, even if meantime hc has actually Ji>een ip attend- 
ance elsewhere. 

It is obligatory upon every child wirolled in public schools to at- 
tend every day that school is in session. The laws fix the minimum 
amount of schooling a year for each pupil at 41 weeks of 18 hours in 
the rural districts and 21 hours in the cities. Ordinarily the only 
valid excuses are illness of children, contagious disease in family, ba^ 
weather, impassable roads, and attendance upon confirmation clas^. 
Absence without valid excuse incurs automatically *a penalty of 12 
w for each day within a month. If illegal absence occurs in more 
than one month within a half year, the fine is automaticalh ddubled • 
for each succeeding month, but not to exceed 1 krone per day. N"ot 
later than the 5th of every other month the teachers must submit to 
the local council lists of absences, both excused and unexcugjed, occur- 
ring in the two previous months, with alleged reasons for absence. ^ 
By the 15th of the month the lists must be considered in a meeting of . ' 

the local council and penalties imposed as per legal requirements. 

The council has the right to refrain from imposing penalties in 
certain cases where humanitarian or like interests dictate it. Fines 
are then collected, if necessary, by compulsory measures. Failing 
collection, a term in prison may be impost, the length of which cor- 
responds to the amount of the fine. A copy of the lists, with infor- 
mation as to penalties imposed, must then be §ent to the district 
school board, in order that this body may know how the laws are 
being enforced in each locality, and possibly modify the actions of 
the local council. * ‘ 

Schoql districts * — In rural sections the school district may comprise 
a whole commui^, a part of one, two, or more. In 1901 there were 
8,224 rural districts.* Their size is determined by two considera- 
number of childi^ within its limits, and the distance 
I-.- : f^Jkb^-the ischoolhouse. The average size of rural districts is 12 ^ 

; kilometers, and the average distance from center to^'^S^ide 
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is 2 kilometers. It is obligatory upon the communes to keep the 
roads passable at all times of the year. Cities constitute single di»- 
tricts, there being 76 of these in the whole Country. 

Grounds and buddings . — Danish school sites are generally hig^ 
and open< with ample supply of light and air. In rural dt ‘■nets and 
villages school grounds are generous, and 26 per cent of thi schools 
. have their own or rented gymnasia.* , Practically every city school 
has its own gynmasium,' while a none too large paved court yard, 
around which the buildings are grouped^ constitutes the open-air 
playgrounds. 

A regulation one-room school must have at least 6,000 cubic feet 
of air space, the minimum height from floor to ceiling being 10 feet. 
City schools generally surpass the minimum requirements. 

Jacketed stoves are the ordinary means of heating, though central 
^eatmg is being introduced, especially in new buildings in cities, 
to^t^r with central ventilation systems. Facilities for ventilation 
are inadequate in many buildings, but school people are awake to 
the situation and improvements are on the program. 

Danish school people, generally speaking, do not seem to have 
awakened to a feeling of any need for extended blackboard space. 
A beginning toward larger facilities, especially for the lower grades, 
is being made, however, in some new buildings and model schools. 
Desks and seats, usually for two pupils, are built together on a mov- 
able frame which, by means of a platform, raises the feet about 4 or 
6 inches above the floor. Whether intended or not this wou)d seem 
to afford excellent protection for the feet against the cold air along 
the floor. 

In som^ schools slippers are furnished free for “the \ise of those 
children who wear wooden shoes, apd their use is then compulse^ 
upon those children who do not furnish their own. The provision 
is a very wise one, protecting as it does the health of children, clean- 
lin^ of 8cl\oolrooms, and perhaps not least the teachers’ nerves. It 
is curious to see the slippers or the wooden shoes, as the case may be, 
ranged in rows on little shelves in cloak rooms or hallways. 

A striking and pleasing featurq of nearly all Danish schoolrooms 
is the abundance of excellent prints which adorn the walls. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, both ancient and modern, are repre- 
sented, especially in the upper grades and in secondary schools. 

Kraponsibility for' keeping the school buildings and equipmwit 
clean rests upon the local civil council The regulations in regard 
ta the hygiene of school buildings are.detailed and excellent. 

kinds of ioAoofo.— Within each rural district there is either one 
. school with pupils of all agils or a' head school for the older childr^, 

iKnadMB, QjmDutlkani TUitand, 1910, p. 29, ^ 
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9 gm 11 to 14, and one or more preparatory schools for the yotmfer 
ohildten from 6 to 10 years of age. Preparatory schools are found 
only in some rural districts and are taught, by teachers of only one 
year\t professional training.^ 

In addition to the regular type of schools, there are found in some 
poorer and thinly populated areas ^‘infant” schools for children 6 
to 9, taught by teachers of inferior training ; “ winter ” schools, where 
instruction is given only during the winter months, and ambula- 
tory schools. 

Schools in rural sections and smaller cities are generally coeduca- 
tional. In Copenhagen boys and girls attend in the same buildings, 
btit have separate classrooms and playgrounds. As a usual thing, 
boys are taught by men and girls by women. The younger boys, 
however, are frequently taught by women. 

'Free and pay schooh , — In Copenhagen and some other cities pub- 
lic elementary schools are of two kinds — free schools and pay 
schoola The object in maintaining pay schools is evidently not to 
produce revenue, for the tuition is very low, being 1 krone a month 
per pupil. The reason is to be sought rather in the effort to dis- 
ODuraj^ the many inefficient but costly private schools which formerly 
flourished by reason of the unfavorable attitude of oertaiu classes 
toward the heterogeneous public free school. The establishment of 
public schools where tuition is charged satisfied many of these upper 
dassemf the masses. The public pay school has therefore come into 
favor to the destruction of many private schools.^ 

The tuition, even though small, is sufficient to keep out the very 
poor, and thus there results a school with a better clientele to which 
parents, even of the better classes, do not hesitate to send their chil- 
dren. Pedagogically, too, it has seemed advantageous to have the 
diildren grouped in schools according to the station of the parents. 
The school people seem satisfied that there exists a positive correla- 
tion between limited means and intellectual incapacity. Be the theor- 
etical truth what it may, there is perhaps considerable evidence to 
support the view stated. Children in Copenhagen are on a half-day 
sch^ule, and tile poor children very generally spend the part of the 
day that they are not in school in work to help support their house- 
holds. Consequently they come to school in a fagged-out cond^ition, 
especially for the afternoon session, and are physically incapable of 
‘th4 best school efforts. This situation is not so true of children in the 
better homes, wherefore teachers feel that better work is possible in 
tiudr case,^ and consequently a division along the lines of meaM pro- 
igroups of children more, homogeneous in point of available 
.#pabity. ' ■ > ■ ^ 

The city is laid out into districts in such a way that both a free 
school and a pay school are within reasonable distance of all homes, 
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though ordinarily efforts have been made to avoid overlapping. It 
is not so true of Copenhagen, however, as of some larger American 
cities that the pc^rer classes are grouped in districts. Rich and poor 
live frequency in the same neighborhood. This constitutes an addi- 
tional reason for sorting the children. The smtJl tuition ^rves in 
Copenhagen as a selective instrument to accomplish somewhat the* 
same result as that brought about by geographicai distribution ifl 
^ome American citiesr-. 

^^anization, — The^umber of teachers in a school is determined 
by the number of pufuls. In rural districts the average enix>Ument 
must not exceed 37 in two successive years for each ^teacher em- 
ployed. But as there are normally two classes meeting on ;iltemate 
days or half days, the actual maximum number of children to a 
teache*jis twice ti e above — 74 for one and 148 fob two teachers. In 
cities the maximum per teacher is 35 pupils. Whenever the enroll- 
ment surpasses the legal limit facilities must be provided by the ad- 
dition of another teacher or a new school or by the transfer of pupils 
to another school. 

As to internal organization, a one-teacher school is usually divided 
into two classes for ages G to 10 and 11 to 14, respectively. In a two- 
toacher school the classes nnijiber fou"-— ages 7 to 8, 9 to 10, 11 to 12, . 
and 13 to 14. A complete classification gives seven classes. In some 
districts, however, there is an eighth, and in a few schools even a 
ninth class.^ There are no kindergartens in the public school system. 
A few are found in the cities operated by private persons, but they 
are not at all general. 

Half time schedule , — Each class is to have separate instruction. 
This means that in a one-teacher school with two classes the instruc- 
tion must be given alternately. Thus each class is, so to speak, on 
half time. Instruction is provided for each class either every other 
day or in half-day sessions, • ^ 

Even in Copenhagen, as noted above, the children are bn a half- 
day schedule. One group attends in the momii'g from 8 to 1 o’clock 
and another in the afternoon from 1 to 6. This is the case through- 
out the city, and is not a mere temporary expedient, but a deliberate 
arrangement. The system is economically advantageous, to be sure, 
in that only about half as many plants are irequired os for whole-day 
instruction. There may also be some advantage in this — that many 
children of poor parents can use a large part of every day for.re- 
munerative work. A large number of children are thus engaged out- 
side of the home. The work is mostly of an incidental nature^ sUcU 
as delivery of milk, papers, and ^merchandise, and various forms of 
messenger service. While it may be advantageous both for poor 
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fmrentfl and the children themselves that they add to the family in- 
c<>m6. by honorable work, it is'evident that for children of school age 
much energy spent in that direction mnst detract from their work in 
school. One writer puts it thus: t 

Children from 12 to H renrs of nge are driven up at hnlf i»aRt 4 or 5 o’(^ock 
In the mornina In order to ride about throuRh nil the Iona forenoon on a ahaky 
milk wagon and run up and down kitchen stairs from basement to attic with 
heavy baskets of bottles on their shoulders. When they aro Anally released 
about noontime, tired and fhgged out. they have more noetl of a warm meal 
and a good long afterHiluner nap than to be sent to school for full five hours 
to be Instructed.' 

Schqpl people are aware of the disadvantages attendant upon the 
half-day scheme, and occasionally tl\eir ami other voices are raised 
against the system, but the tremendous expenses of bnildirig and 
equipping a duplicate i^umber of sdu)ol buildings will probably op- 
erate to continue the present system for many yoai'S t<i come, es}>eciolly 
ance the city's school population is giowing so fast as to require 
frequently new buildings even .with the half -day progi am. 

Ea^ half day is divided into five liours of 50 minutes for in- 
struction and 10 minutes for intermission. During the intennisMon 
all children are inarched to the courtyards and the rooms are aired 
out The hours are all the same length for all the classes, higlier and 
lower, but the lowest has usually only four hours a day. The horn's 
seem long for young pupils. As a matter of fact, however, some ^ 
five minutes in addition to the intermission are usually consumed in 
moving from and to classrooms. In lower classes, too, songs and 
- recreative exercises are sometimes interspersed throughout the in- 
struction. 

All in all, one gets the impression that school is a serious business, 
tind teachers are not afraid to express tlie opinion that a little “ mor- 
tification of the flesh ” is a good thing for the young citiii m. 

Ducifline. — Discipline, however, can by no means be considered 
Mvere. In fact, in some schools it is exceedingly lax. An attempt 
is made to have the children form and keep in line when marching 
' to and from the playgrounds, but the attempt is not always highly ^ 
auqt^essfuL There is nothing of German militarism. Iiff classrooms 
some teachers show a wonderful capacity by the strength of their per- 
sonality for putting children at ease, and yet retaining control. It 
, is not uncommon to see a man lean on a desk and put his arm around 
I fellow’s neck, playfully pull another’s ear when he does 

, Ik^.aiiswer correctly, or poke another with a pointer. In other rooms 
^ picture is less attractive. Whispering, shuffling of feet, and a 
.yanety of other diversions busy the unoccupied arid uninterested 

* mtaek, Damonliiatioa 1 KSbenbaTiii Komm 1 lnMkolel^, p^, S. 
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children until the teacher is aware of an unusual oonunotion and 
stops proceedings in order to admihister a general rebuke, the effooi 
of which i^ frequently not long lasting. . 

Teachers complain about the lack of discipline, and some criticiia 
severely the restrictions placed upon corporal punishment, which 
practically pndiibit its use. The system may not be blameless, 
one rather feels that if discipline is weak it is rather the fault 
of the people iminediiitely in charge, who are in many cases not 
mil king full use of their opportunities. Unless tlie Danish nature 
and traditions as to law and order are fundamentally different from 
the American, there would seem to bo possible a more cpnsistent and 
helpfuh discipline without running over into, militarism, and the 
ineuns to province it would seem to lie ready in the hands of the teach- 
ing force. 

Curriculum . — In rural districts the required subjects of the cur- 
riculum ere Danish, religion, writing, arithmetic, history, geog- 
raphy. singing, gymnastics for boys, including swimming and play, 
and nocnilework in case a female teacher is employed. Optional eub- 
jeets are the following: Nature study, hygiene, sloyd, gymnastioe 
for girls, and school baths. The subjects are optional only with 
reference to l>eing entei'ed in the course of study by the school oom-. 
mission. Once there, they are compulsory for the pupila City 
schools and many rural schools have a somewhat richer curriculum 
than the above. 

The following*nre the time-tables ' for the Copenhagen stdioola in 
1910-11, the curriculum being identical for pay schools and free 
schools : 

Table 2. — 7'imc In 6/e for 6oye, Coprnhogen /w6//c «c6oo/e, /S/0-J7. 
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/teligion, — Rolip^on is taught in all classes.' Through the seven 
jetrs the instruction is based on material from the Oldf and .New 
Testaments. In the first three years the instruction is oral, supple- 
mented largely by the use of pictures, of which innnv excellently 
adapted for the purpose are found in the schools. In the following 
years books of Btlde history are used, and through convei-siilion with 
the children about the l)ihlical stories the chief elements of the Chris- 
tian faith are taught. These are further explained and amplified by 
committing to memory selected hymns that bear on the subjtKt under 
oonflideratioii, as also Scripture passages from an authorized text- 
book, the body of which is not to be committed to memory, but may 
be Ufi«d as a guide to the instruction. In the dipper classes tlie pupils 
a^e*trained irf looking up the references to the New Testament. In 
the leaving class there is given an elementary course in the history 
of the Christian church. That the instruction in religion is very 
formal in many instances is rather to l>e expected, hut it must also 
be said that to a great many teachers the work in religion is a very 
vital matter. Voices are heard for the removal of religion as a sub- 
ject from the public schools of the country, but the great majority 
of the people entertain strong convictions as to the wisdom of its 
retention. 

Normally, at the close of the seventh year of school children are 
confirmed. For half a year previously they participate in a coA- 
firmation preparatory class conducted by the pastor of the parish. 
Sessions are usually of two hours twice a week. They jxre sometimes 
held in the evening, but more commonly from 12 to 2 p. m., so that 
i forenoon and afternoon pupils, respectively, miss only one hour 
from school 

> Tb« ranarlu h«r« nuda pn th« earrlcnloa Oat* r«f«rt&c« pArttcaUrlj to th« miluc 
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DanUh , — Danish is, easily the major isubject in tiie elementary 
school, comprising 27 per cent of the total hours of instnicticm fbr 
boys and 25 per cent for girls. The instruction includes^reading, 
composition, and grammar. Reading is begun by learning the alpha- 
l>et, and the first steps in spelling by the writing reading method. 
The phonetic nietlmd may l)e used, and is recommended where con- 
ditions make it possible to use it. The aim of the first yearns work 
is that the children may be able to read short, easy stories to the 
amount usually found in one of the larger first readers. The empha- 
sis is placed upon a good pronunciation and the compreliension of 
(he contents rather than upon facility in reading. Th^ writer will 
not soon forget the shock experienced upon entering a first-year class 
toward the cibse of the year. The little fellows were reading words 
instead of sentences in an unnatural tone of , voice and with the meas- 
ured regularity of drum l>eats. His suprise was perhaps just as 
great w hen entering a second -year class Ut hear some most excellent 
reading by sentence and thought grouping. It is marvelous that 
such a change can l>e brought about, but the teachers seem to think 
yiat if the pupils ont'e get complete control of the symlwls the read- 
ing of the thought follows naturally as a matter of course. Be the 
explanation what it may, the fact remains that there is some excel* 
lent reading in the grades al>ove the first, A characteristic feature 
of the work throughout is requiring the pupils to tell in their own 
words what they have read. This is almost invariably done from 
the first grade up and constitutes one of the cliief exercises in oral 
language. The sain^ process continues in modern-language instruc- 
tion later, and it is quite remarkable how much a child, after years 
of th is training, can reproduce of a story or paragraph after one 
reading or hearing it told. Aon muifa. sed mulhim seems to l>e the 
*generul watchword in Danish instruction, and perhaps nowhere more 
evidently observed than in (lie reading instruction. Every portion 
read is worked over and over again by reproduction, by questioning 
as to meanings of words, phrases, and allusions, so that it becomee 
the child’s very own and he can reproduce the thought entire Only 
one book of some 100 to 160 pages is gone through in a year in Uie 
lower classes. This is rend and reread until it seems that the pupils 
know pretty much the entire thought contents by heart. The mere 
mention of the title of a story raises a sc.ore of frantic hands, indi- 
cating the eagerness to tell it, and they do it in good language with 
realistic detail. 

The alK>ve indicates, too, the manner in \yhich material is pre- 
pared for composition. After a story has been thus made the pupils^ 
own, they reproduce it in writing. Later of course original compo- 
sitions are written, but the subject matter for, these, too, is prepared 
by oral conversation before writing. In the three upper clasaeB 000 
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* ia written. Spelling is taught 1 connection 
iWIto Doth the reaciuig m the lower classes and compoeftion work 
.T, Fom^^graminar includes phonetics, word formation, parts of 
m^ion, and some syntax. Below the sixth/class no text- 
in grammar is permitted, and teachers are Warned against 
.devoting too much time to formal grammar. / , 

^^T^ning in obtervatton. — Very characteristic is tne work called 
«b^aUonid instruction and home geography. The Urpose of this 
l^uction IS to develop the oteervational and imaginative powers 
«f the children, stimulate their self-activity, and encourage them to 
[give free and natural expression to their thoughts a ad impressions. 

work is done as much as possible in connect on with actual 
dbjects and conditions. If this is not possible, mod Os and pictures 
w used, as well as representations on the blackboarc by the teacher. 
The P^ils are also encouraged to express themselveii through draw- 
ing. The ^chers strive to lead the pupils to make heir own obser. 
vabcms and draw their conclusions, building on theibasis of pupils’ 
dMATest interests and stock of information. 

A review lesson, undertaken to give an idea of the instruction, 
^weeded somewhat as follows: Topic— a trip to the woods which 
the teaser and pupils had previously made. A suitable song was 
«mg. me whool was located on a sectional map and the road to the 
railway station traced, the streets passed through being named. On 
a smaller scale map the railway journey was traced. The directions 
vm noted, and the points of the compass were discussed, the nosi- * 
toon of the sun and ite movements, and length of days. Through- 
out the year the position of the sun had been noted by the shadow 
eart by the casing of a certain window on the 21st of each month 
and the curve of the sun’s course platted on a chart. 'Having 
XM^ed the woods, the objects encountered were recalled and dis- 
omsed by means of pictures taken and objects picked up. The 
'characteristics and usefulness of the trees were noted. On a map 
>of the region visited, which had been constructed by teacher and 

» lake, island, peninsula, 
'•nd hill with sand pit. On a cross-sectional drawing of the sand pit 
^irere shown loam, sand, and clay, and their characteristics were dis- 
cus^ Oh top of the hill was a tree. Its supply of light and 
Ih^ure and the service of ttie roots w«!he noted. The rain process 
#Us reviewed, evaporation, condensation, fresh water from salt 
: smKng into the ground down to the clay, origin of spring’ 

deer had been observed} the fo<S 
^ ^ bil8.»f these animals were disOussed. The hour closed with a 
. ;*****!^ i* had been suggested by the lesson. The 

ipitpib! talked' very eagerly and freely and -displayed a surprising 
^||iw^^thB'p4moesMg'and tl:^ Ufe jibing on^^^ 
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tiie firei jetcg of acliool ihen iff no^i4ertd wtniffp P 
tion in drawing, but the children are encouraged to give grapbif I 
expression to their observations and ideas. With the third claaau ( 

however, systematic instruction in free-hand drawing is begun and \ 

carried through to the end of the course, the aim being to enable / 
every child to represent correctly on paper any ordinary object ob- 
served. The work begins by training the eye by use of the measuring 
pencil to determine points, straight lines, and relationships in figures 
on flat surfaces. Grac^ally more complicated figures and curved 
lines are attempted. Wmn these are mastered, objects are introduced 
and drawn by faithfully adhering to the principles already estab* 
lished. The objects progress in difficulty from a regularly shaped 
block of wood a box to a bird or animal, shading and sometimes 
coloring being included. The-io^niction is^seriously planned, and 
executed as worthy of a di^nct pQce in the curriculumv It is taken 
for granted that child»eo.^^ffii-4Kn draw correctly without systematiq 
instruction any more than they can write a composition. The acquisi- 
tion of this tool 6r mode of expression requires, therefore, sehous 
and continued application. Once acquired, its practical usefulness 
in other school subjects and in life is apparent 

The representation on paper of an observed object by the use of 
eye and hand being the function of free-hand drawing, this purpoet ; . 

is aimed at from the beginning and consciously striven for. 11^: 
results reached by elementary school pupils are indeed very remafbr 
able and truly merit the commendation which they have received 
at home and abroad wherever excellence in drawing is valued* 
Strangely enough, girls ate not favored with instniction in t!us 
subject in the elementary school. One reason for this is undoubtedly 
the inability to see the practical importance of this art in the subse- 
quent life of the girl, while in the later technical or professional 
training of the boy its usefulness is readily apparent Girls, how- 
ever, are given a course in the middle school. 

Other subjects , — ^In the history mi^uction, story telling by the 
teacher and reproduction are very common. In the upper classes the 
essentials of general history are included, in addition to the history 
of Debark. The geography instruction is very pradical. The sul^ 
jectslhat are of much importance because of Denmark's geographical 
location are emphasized. Maps, especially physical, and pictures 
much used. 

Nature study, .though elementary, is on a scientific .basts apd, ijji ; i 
aided by splendid botanical and zoological materials. A good coUeq- ; 
tion of mounted specimens and models is found in every school, frf^ ; | 
which the material when needed is taken to the different classrooms. 
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claasroanr. The work includes the elements of the 
^ calculated to give a somewhat rea- 
»Ppreciation of the child’s environment. 

' ? physical apparatus is at hand for this work. 

bv a dW knowledge 

6f essential poiiS 

^ the ^nfyeart rrk“"^ conversation occupy considerable 

“ V^hmetjc is not particularly characteristic. Mental 
« «“Ph“J“<i a great deal, and the material used 

’ ^uir^S.!’ w ^ ® bookkeeping aims to give the knowle.lge 

Sgir*^ ^ tradesman’s books, cashbook, journal, aS 

ex^LStjf® *® "®®^’ ““<* “rt is taught 

andriHS?*^ ”■ includes considerable of musical theor^, 

from notes IS the role throughout. The teacher ,b- 
S«W the .singing by the use of a violin, which all normal 

^dt w^; P^“y- eiiperiments are being 

made with rhj^hmic gymnastios. - ® 

of drawing in the elementary school, girls enjoy a thor- 
^ teaming m nwdlework, which extends through the course, 
^^c science is bemg rapidly introduced. Excellently equipped 
school kitchens are being installed. 

iae?«/?! Ki*™® « nuite universal, the 

* 1 ,”?® facilities having hindered its introduc- 
regarded as having pedagogic 

fi^f in f*>c opportunity given 

for self-activity and creative expression. ^ 

•ll^n gymnastics i? quite remarkable throughout 

. ^Denmark, and m Copenhagen every school is equipped with a 
roomy and well-furnished ^asium. For all boys and all but 

to e^lntTh T!i° “"® ‘hey 

jre ex^pt^ by medical orders. A Somewhat modified form of 
J " "®®^- '^™«ghout, free directed play 

Sl®“^ gymnastics, in the gymnasium in the 
^ °P®“ -association foot ball 

being the (^hitf outdoor game for the larger boys and “long ball” 

bathing, the girls one 
^ required in more than half the com- 
, 18 given from June to 

**^® “"hjects, M drawing 
ll *“”*??* hith'ertb to a considerable exteid 

PsifW IPMSkiiBttj tmsb^^gnd Ahni^ offio^ who have not had a normdl- 
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school training. Hereafter no t^ch^ .can be appointed in tjbe 
elementary schools in Denmark who has not passed through a nor- 
mal school or holds a degree from the university. The reason 
seems to be chiefly that professionals in art and the like lack the 
necessary pedagogic training. Furthermore, the criticism is offered 
that the work of these specially is, not well balanced with reference 
to the rest of the curriculum, that it does not support the work in 
^e other subject^ and in general fails to correlate. The idea is 
not to dispense with departmental work in these subjects, but to 
have the departmental work done by teachers whose training has 
given them a balanced view off the curriculum. The prophecy is 
'made, and perhaps with truth, that the work in the special subjects 
will suffer, but tliis loss it is thought will be more than compensated 
for by the greater correlation that will result Needless to say, a 
keen flght over the question has been going on in which the more 
or less creditable war cry The element%ry schools for the normal 
graduates’’ has been adopted by the advocates of the reform. 
Along with the change goes a demand for better training in the 
noimal schools in the special subjects. Especially is this the case 
with drawing, whose advocates are making a hard fight to retain 
for drawing the place and excellence it has attained in the schools. 

Aida to instruction , — Materials that are used only in the school- ( 
room are furnished by the commune. Books and materials used j 
only o||^partly in the home must be furnished by the parents, except ( 
in case of ppverty, when these also are furnished by the community. ) 
These include textbooks in the various subjects, pens, pencils, and the I 
like. 

Many communities equip their schools very sparingly. But others, C 
again, especially in the larger cities, furnish practically everything ( 
free. Many schoolrooms have splendid collections of illustrative 
matter, sucli as indastrial, geographic, and historical pictures, bo- 
tanical, zoological, and physiographic illustrations, and a wealth of 
illustrative material for observation lessons and nature study. 

In this connection may be mentioned the wc^k of the Danidi 
School Museum, which has as one of its objects 'the education of 
teachers and school officers in the value and selection of school mate- 
rials. It aims to* display in its museum in Ck)penhagen pi*aotica^y ; 
all the aids to instruction that are on the market. The results of ; 
these efforts are evident in Uie schoolrooms. 

botanical school gardens.— hx connection with four schools hot 
Cop^bagen are maintained botanical sdiool gardens in which are ' | 


cultivated such type plants as are of especial importance for the 
instruction in botany. Schools that are not too far distant receive 
trom these gardens specimens of all except the rarer varietiea In 
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«oe 0ard«n m pUnt families, wit^ from 200 to 800 

nne( iM After the 1st of April notices are SMit to the schools about 
«m7 two weeks statmg what plants are available for ftudy. ^'he 
^anto are cut in the morning, arranged in bunches, labeled, and sent 
messengers to the schoola Some schools receive specimens of all 
the course of study, delivered twice a Week 
through the summer. The work has been e:^tended rapidly from 

topplymg material for 150 hours of instruction in 1905 to 10 000 
hours in 1910.^ 

i Formerly examinations were semiannual as a rule. 

' generally held annually, usually at the close of 

; the winter semester in April. Examinations for promotion and finals 

\ are not very formidable in the lower grades. They usually consist of 
A * exposition or dictation and number work on slates. In upper 
, pades the written part is somewhat more extensive. The pral exam- 
i inatK^s ^ held in the schoolroomd and are always public. The 
ech^ commissiim must be represented at the examinationSusuallv 
by the clerical member, and there must also be a censor appoimfeef bv 
the coxission. All children must be present at the examinijti'ons. 
Ihegal ab^ce is punishable by a fine of from 60 ore to 2 kroner. 

The 01 ^ examinations are, a rather interesting procedure. The 
pupils ai^ seated at their desks, which for thg^jccasion are frequently 
moved to the sides of the room, leaving a^X®^ace in the center. 
Here at a table are seated the teacher ah examiner, and the censor. 
Visitors are present, frequently in larbe numbers, notably other 
teachera One or tWo children at a time\re called to the d»sk and 
are xX individually by the teacher for a few minutes. Members 
of the scXl commission, especially the pastor, may take a hand in 
• the questioning, as is frequently done. Generally tlv* pupils do not 
flX to mind the ordeal, 'as the teachep quizzes in a manner very 
Similar to that of an ordinary review lesson, and some teachers make 
an effort to dispel any uneasiness that a child may display. 

^meXes, after four or five pupils have been examined, pupils 
.arid visitors must leave the room in order that the examiner and 
twrisor may confer about the 'result of the examination while the 
Xmory of each child’s work is still fresh. The pupils then reenter 
room and the process is resumed. 

•' Each child fnust thus be examined in every subjeeb and given a 
gra^in all except religion. Theoretically the examination is held 
the question of the pupil’s promotion: but this is de 
^^;dedded befbrehaPd. About the only direct effek of the anla! 

firaif the.pupU’8 standing in the various 
i thus in determming his place in the class roll for the 
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coming year. In the final examinations the oral part plays a some* 
what more significant rfile. ' * 

Promotions , — The question of promotion is usually decided by the " 
class teachers, sometimes in conference With the ^principal. The 
pupil’s work in language and arithmetic is the deciding considera- 
tion. In Copenhagen a child who can not be promoted with his 
class is assigned to a coaching or helping class, in which the number 
of pupils to a teacher is only one-half as large as in the regular 
classes. In these helping classes, which are taught in the same 
school building as other classes, the teachers who are assigned to the 
duty make special efforts by individual assistance and attention to 
help these backward children and endeavor to bring them up to 
grade. 

Of pupils in such classes on March 31, 1911, a median of 9 per 
cent wiBre promoted to a higher regular class and 65 ^r «nt to a 
higher helping class; 17 per cent were restored to a regular class qf 
the same giiade, and 3 per cent were retained in a helping class of 
the same grade. The system has, however, not been in use long 
enough to test its merits thoroughly. New helping classes are being 
established each year. * ^ 

For children M;ho are on the border line of weak-mindedness there 
is still another type of classes, the so-called “protecting” Masses. 
The instruction is graded through four classes. Imbecile children 
are, of course, in institutions. , * . 

Medical ins]^€ction,—Vpor\ entering school in Copenhagen all 
children are examined by school doctors, and defects discovered 
are treated by these or other docto^ During 1910-11, of the 7,999 
pupils entered in school 3,361 were found to be ailing. Of 53,212 
children in the various classes, 6,679 were presented for examination 
by the school doctors. There are 20 doctors devoting a part of the 
time to the work.‘ 

Free meals , — In Copenhagen free schools, warm dinners are served 
absolutely free to all children through the three months of January 
to March. Boys are served one day and girls the next, so that each 
child gets three dinners a week. The dinners consist of two courses. 
In 1909-10 there were served to 10,032 children 289,735 meals, cost- 
ing 48,056.94 crowns. The cost per meal thus amounts to 15.41 dte. 
The expeimis bpme by “The Association for Providing Meals for 
Childreij?wFree Schools.” No free meals are served in pay schools.* 

• Continuation schools , — Continuation schools are practically found 
only ^ th^ form of evening schools, and these, strange ^ say, ans 
almost exclusively in the rural districts, and are phrely volunti^ry. 

'Aniroai School Boport* ISIO^ pw 147. 
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V Of cities It is only ^penhagen and Frederiksberg that make a seid- 
oiu attempt to maintain evening, continuation aioola In rural dis- 
tncts Ae evenii^ sdiools are usuaUy taught by the regular public-' 
8ch(wl teachers through the wint^ months two evenings a week, with 
se^ons of two hours. The curriculum consists of Danish, writing. 
anUunetic, natural sciences, and history. 

In Copenhagen in 1909-10 there^ were 10 evening schools i^ith a 
total of 110 classes and an enrollment of 2,531, of whom 1,128 were 
men and women.’ The schools were in session from October 
to April, inclusive, the avera'^ attendance per month being 1,918. 

, The subjects in which instruction was given were Danish, arithmetic] 
TOting, bookkeeping, mathematics, stenography, typewriting, Eng- 
lifih, Germaiij and French. ' ' 

In ^dition to the above subjects, 1,764 women enrolled for in- 
struction in housekeeping and cooking, of whom 1,156 werb grouped 
in 44 evening classes and 326 in 14 day classes. Classes in singing 
w^ conducted in,6ix divisions, five for .women and one for men, 
with an enrollment of 556. The course closed-with a public concert 
in the courthouse hall before an audience of 2,500 people. Most of 
the pupils in thes» continuation schools are below- 18 years of age 
and are engaged in learning a trade. 

Private schools. — Private schools play a somewhat important role 
- in elementary education in Denmark. In rural sections some 200 
■ of the private schools are maintained by the Grvnd'tvigian religious 
: movement. In cities, on the other hand, the reason for the prevalence 
I of private schools is to be found chiefly in the social attitude, which 
I regards a private school of select cliei^le, especially if it is’ costly, 
as a better place for the training of the future man and citizen than 
' a public school in which the child rubs elbows with a comple.x of 
hiunanity. It is not our function here to discuss the merits of the 
view, but merely to observe that the attitude is responsible for the 
existence of a number of schools which, to say the least, do not add 
to the educational reputation of the country. . 

private schools in which children of school age are taught are 
subject, bowevei^ to essentially the same regulations as the public . 
schools. They must give instruction in the same subjects as the 
public schools, and the pupils must be examined in each under the 
U^jsorship of the school commission-. If found to be not as far ad- 
yanced at fhe various ages as pupils instructed in the public schools 
t^uldren may be taken away and placed in public schools. This is 
• JUpt .done^iiow as generally a^^efficiency might require, 

, . To , schools that give evidence" of sati^acipry excellence, permis- 
' liioii is given to have the examinations held in their own buildings. 
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Very rarely pupils in private schools are requested to participate in 
the regular ezaminationB in the public schools. The school build* 
ings must be hygienic and properly kept, and children attending 
~ must be vaccinated. Private schools must furnish all the statistical 
information* asked for m regard l;p their equipment and activities. 
Full information is therefore contained in the State reports as to the 

« endance in the schools, teachers and their training, classification 
|liculum, size - of classes, school buildings, and the like. It is 
Lf remarkable, however, that outside of Copenhagen no profes- 
sional rertification is required for teachers in private, schools. The 
slowly but steadily decreasing percentage of children in private 
schools js estimated to be due to the progressive improvement of the 
public spools. 

The teaching force— There are in general two classes of teachers 
in the Danish elementary schools, the permanently and the non- 
permanently appointed. Teadiers are civil servants, and a per- 
manent appointment holds for life, or as long IN the teacher is 
capable of efficient service. Persons holding nonpermanent appoint- 
ments are such as are either serving probationary terms, />r are 
engaged to fill temporary vacapcies, or do not possess the qualifica- 
tions for permanent appointments. Teachers holding permanent 
appointments and probationaries are paid by the year ; all others 
are generally paid by the hour. 

In the rural schools 28 per cent of the teachers are women.* The 
percentage in titles ranges from 40 to 48, while in Copenhagen 57 per 
cent of the teachers are women. Men, therefore, play a much more 
important role in Danish thsin in American schools. The percentage 
of 'women teachers, howevjr, is on the increase. • 

Training of teachers— Teethets ai‘e trained ip 4 State normal 
schools, all for men, and in 13 State-ajded private normal schools, of 
which 3 are for men, 4 for women, 'and 6 for both sexes. The nori^ 
schools stand in immediate relation to the ministry, whose supwvision 
of them is.performed by the bishops and by the counselor in matters 
perta'ining to elementary eduction. Principals and teachers in 
State normals are appointed by the King. They are recruited usur 
ally f ror.i the ranks of those most successful and experienced teachers 
in the elementary Khools who have received advanced training. . Ik- 
fore receiving ermanent appointment they usually serve temporarily 
frr a year or ^wo. 

Private normal schools that measure up in all respects to the re- 
quirements set for State, normals are recognized by the State^ h^Ad 
their own exampiations, are supervised in the same way as State nor- 
mals, and ^receive State aid. 

' ^ « Pan. Stat **<>*« '' 
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In ctmnection with all schools there is a practice school which may 
be the local communal school or one es^ablislied especially for the 
normal. ,The practice teaching in these is done under the supervision 
of the principal of the normal school. 

y In order to be admitted to the lowest class of any normal school the 
/ .candidate (1) must be 18 years of age. by the close of the calendar 
4 year ; (2) must have taught under the direction of an able teacher for 
a period, of one year and present evidence from the school commission 
or the teacher concerned that he possesses desire and adaptability for 
the teaching profession. This preliminary practice teaching may be 
done in public schools, in a private school with approved teachers, or 
in the practice department of a ndrmal school. (3) He must prewnt 
the required certihcates of birth, health, character, and morals, and 
(4) must have pa.ssed the entrance examinations, which require a 
thorough knowledge of elementary -school subjects. 

In soma schools there is a preparatory class in which candidates 
spend^ a year in order to fit themselves for the entrance examinations. 
In this year the required teaching experience may also be gained us 
indicated above. ’ 

The normal course is three years in leWgth. The first two years are 
devoted m'ainly to liberal studies, while the third year is intended to 
^ve professional training. 

The curriculum of the Ranum State normal school is fairly 
typical.^ • 
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-Subjecti and hourt per' week in the Ranum State Normal School 
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normal training for preparatory-school teachers is afforded in one 
State and three State-aided private schools. These have a course of 
fttm one to one-and-a-half years, largely of a practical nature. In 
^order to enter, candidates must be between 18 and 30 years of age. 
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of good health and character, possess ability to sing, and pass the 
entrance examination. These ^ools are all for* women. Courses 
for the training of winter and ambulathry teachers are found in some 
people’s high schools and are aided by counties and the State. 

State teachers^ college , — For the advanced training of teachers in 
service there is maintained in Copenhagen a splendidly equipped 
State teachers’ college, with an excellent staff of instructors. The 
principal course extends through a period of one year and offers ad* 
vanced instruction in any subject in or related to the elementary 
curriculum. Special short courses are offered during the vacation 
months in a wide range of subjects. The college is much sought by 
teachers desirous of advancement and serves as an efficient stimulus 
in many ways. 

Emamination and certification , — The teachers’ examinations, which 
are both written ahd oral, are given in two parts, one at the end of 
the Second year and the other at the end of the third year of the 
normal-school course. The second part can n6t be taken earlier 
than in the year in which the candidate completes his twenty-first 
year, but must be taken not later than three years after the first part 
Two of these years may be spent outside of the normal school, in . 
teaching. 

Under Ei>ecial circumstances and by the permission of the minis- 
try, candidates who have not passed through a normal school may 
take the final teacher’s examinations, provided they are 21 years of 
age and fulfill the essential requirements for entrance to a normal 


When a candidate has passed his final teacher’s examination, he 
is certificated by the State to teach in any elementary school in the 
country. 

Appointment of teaehere , — lo order to receive permanent appoint- 
* men,t in a city system or in a one-teacher rural school, a teacher must 
be at least 25 years of age, be in good health, of good character, be 
a member of the State church, have passed the teacher’s final exanu- 
nation and have taught suceasfiilly for .two years after passing the 
final examination. For tem|(oraty appointments the requirements 
as to age, education, and experience are, of course, not so hi^. 
Principals in city sdiools are appointed by the King, upon tbe 
recommendation of the ministry. Permanent appointment to 
nearly aU other positions, both in city and rural schools, are made by ' 
the district school board upon the nomination of the local civfl 
council. When a vacancy occurs the position is advertised in the 
official organ by the appointing authority, who also, receives applica- 
tions accompanied by the proper testimonials as to fitness. The 
appli<^tions are then sent to the local civil council^ who after con-* 
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srftati^ with the local aohool oommiaaiim nominate first, seocmd, 
and third choice. Of these nominees the appointing authority elects 
the applicant who seems best fitted for the position, and issues to him 
a formal cafi. If the applicant accepts ho must take the oath of 
office prescribed for servants of the Government, and is formally 
installed. 

In many cases a permanent appointment to a vacancy does not take 
place at once, but is preceded by a period of probation called “ consti- 
tirtion.” This is the case especially in cities, but probation may be 
dispensed with in case the teacher _elect has held a permanent poei* 
tion in another city system. In rural districts “ constitution ” is 
^quently resorted to to cover cases where Ihe candidate does not 
posseffl at the time of appointment all the legal requirements as to 
examination or teaching experience. He may then be “ constituted ” 
until he has fulfilled the requirements, when permanent appoint- 
ment may take place. A. constituted ” teacher has no ipso facto 
claun to permanent appointment. Such action requires the joint 
sanction of the district school board and the local civil council. 
“Constitution” does not ordinarily last more than two years. In 
Copenhagen, however, teachers must serve probationary terms of 
three years. And before receiving probationary appointment, the 
prospective teacher must ordinarily have served as substitute for 
peric^ ran^ng from a few months to two years. A list of qualified 
candidates is maintain^ by the school director, out of which the 
principals choom substitutes when needed. Permanent teachers are 
appoifited for the city, not for a particular school, and are obliged to 
serve where a place is assigned them. 

Teacherg and tha cAurcA.— There are three groups of church 
offices which devolve upon teachers in the elementary public school : 
(1) To the office of precentor any .teacher in the parish may be 
elected by the local council and is under obligation to serve. In 
addition to leading -the singing of the regular church services, which 
constitutes hm chief duty, he assists the pastor with ministerial acta 
coming within the regular Sunday services. (2) The teacher or head 
teachm: in a village where a church is situated must, ex officio; serve 
as the pastor’s secretary in keeping the ministerial records. (3) 
Every teacher or head teacher in a district must, ex officio, act as the 
p^r’s assistant in the performance of ministerial acts in the dis- 
trict occurring on week days and outside of the regular services on 
Sundays, Ho is also to assist in the Sunday service, in addition to 
, Ratios, by offering the prescribed prayers at the opening 

. • and (dose of tiie service. ' 


’ drifts certain of the teachers are appointed by the district adiocl 

; bo«^ nomination by the local council to perform eesentialty 
i;;' ^ the same duties as outlined above. 
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(4) In addition to the above offices, the position of chnrdi organist 
may be fulfilled in both city and rural districts by a teacher elected 
to this position, but there is no compulsion resting upon the teacher 
to accept this office, unless this is specifically stated in his call to the 
teaching position. It is almost universally the case, however, that 
the organist position is held by a teacher. 

Salaries of teachers . — Salaries of teachers in the public elementary 
schools are graded according to the nature of the positions and lengA 
of service. There are two scales of salaries provided by law for city 
systems, a lower and a higher scale. In the lower scale the range is 
from a basic salary of 1,500 kroner a year to 2,800 kroner after 20 
years of service. The corresponding figures in the higher scale are 
1,600 and 3,000 kroner. Salaries of principals range from SjOOO to 
4,200 kroner a year. The question as to which scale is to be used is 
determined by the ministry after the matter has been considered and 
reported on by the local civil council. The adoptiem of a oetiain 
scale fixes the minimum salaries for that system. Nothing preventa, 
however, the payment of higher salaries if the local authorities so 
d^iclc. In Copenhagen a maximum of 3,600 kroner a year is paid. 
For principals the maximum is 5,200 kroner. 

In rural schools, first and one teacher positions pay (1) a mini- 
mum cash salary ranging from 900 to 1,500 kroner a year, besides 

(2) free residence, fuel, use of a bam ‘large enough for two cows and 
six sheep, fodder, a well of good water, and a garden for vegetables. 

(3) In addition to the above, there may be an income from church ^ 
* offices amounting to 220 kroner or more a year. 

The above figures all apply to men. Women are paid, on the 
average, 25 per cent less than men. 

Compylsory insurance . — Every married teacher must provide for 
the support of his wife in the event of his death. This is usually* 
done in one of two ways: The teacher may pay annually to the 
State Insurance Institute one-eighth of his income. In the event of 
his death the widow ^^eceives anually one-eighth of the income which 
her husband was earning at the time of his death. Or, if he chooses, 
the teacher may buy life insurance in the State Insurance Institute 
to an\amount which must be at least fifteen times one-eighth of his 
annual income. The policy is made payable to the ministry of 
ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction, and the resulting funds 
are administered for the widow by this department. 

Pensions.— AfietT the age of 30, teachers who have served, by 
permanent appointment for five years are entitled to a pension, 
provided they are dismissed for a cause for which they are not respon- 
sible or do not enter upon other remunerative worL The arnotmt of 
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tho ponsloii Tanes with langth of s^irioe, tho maximum^ two-thirds 
of ihB average salary, for the last five years, being reached after 80 
years of service. At the age of 70 every teacher is entitled to un- 
o^ditional release with pension. At this age, too, he may be 
dismissed by reason of age, even against his will, but always with 
pension. In addition to income from compulsory insurance, a widow 
is entitled to a pension amounting to one-eighth of her husband’s 
annual income at the time of his death. 

Sup^rt of t^^m^nUxry educationr-T he There are three 

a^nistrative units involved in the support of elementary educa- 
tion^he SUte, the. county, and the local commune. The State 
derives its moneys for this purpose from taxation, there being no 
permanent school fund for elementary education. The necessary 
appropriations are annually made by Parliaitient, An idea of the 
participation of the State in the Support of elementary education 
may be derived from a study of the budget for a certain year. The 
appropriation for 1912-13 was as follows: ^ 

Btats A>PKM»aiATioa roa EU^tuKirrAiT EDuoATion in 19li-l8. 


1. For salary Increaaea’ In prorindal cities and rural districts... 4.100.000 
1. To county achool funds, for psyinent of Interest and princt|)al of 
loans of local communes* necessitated by ^rectlon or enlnralna 


of school bnUdlnaa gjQ qqq 

& To coffnty school funds annually for aid to needy communlUes 

whose school expenses ace disproportionately large* 50,000 

4. For pensions, the State paying one-half and the county school 

funds the other half 

& Extra ipproprlatlon for Increases In pensions and Tbr support 

of widows 45,000 

g. To the dty of Copenhagen, a grant toward \he expenses of Ita 

school system J 575 qqq 

7. Training of teachers in State and private, normal schools and 

In special courses ^ ^ 


A Advanced training of teachera, mainly chargeable to elementary 

education 238,500 


^FlBAnslor for 1912-18, pp: 2S5-270. 

•Tha StaU pays all itnch salary increases as are provided for In the legal aalarv 
•ebsdQlaa. 

*Xach school dlatrlct may receive one^half the amount annually expended for payment 
of interest and principal, hot not to exceed 450 kroner a year It Is therefore to the 
advantage of the eommane to airange the paymeota in Increaatof amoanta, so as to nse 
aoch year the fall amount avatlable from the State. The SUte will iwt give aid toward 
the same loaor however, for a longer petiod than 28 nucceaslve years. Applt^tlon for 
aid Is nade .by'tba oommone to tbs ministry ULrongh the district Khooi board and 
eonntf, school conncll. 

*7be gritaia may be ossd fbr Improvanieata, spedal typaa of sdocatlon, or ennwot 
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9l To priTato adiooU In rural districts * UO, OOO 

10. To private schools In provincial cities, distributed on eMen- 

tially same terms as above 4S^ 000 

11. To pension fund for teacheni In private schools 4,000 

12. For evening cooilnuattoD schools tanght by pubIlc*school 

teacbera ^ 36,000 

IS. For conttouatloQ schools other than the above 12, 000 

14. Supervision of Instruction, chiefly singing and gymnastics 17,000 

Ifl. Ulscellaneoua ; 

( 0 ) For procuring aids to Instruction 7,600 

(6) Support of puplU’ libraries '16,800 

(e) Support of teachers’ libraries 1 5,000 

(d) Danish School Museum 10,400 

(c) To association for the promotion of school hygiene ' 300 

(/) To aasoclatioo for the promodoo of school gardens 2,200 


Total e, 700 , 837 


As appears from the above budget, the State is guided in its sup- 
port of elementary oducation by the principles of equalizing t^ 
burden of support upon. the varioiLs communities, aiding needy com- 
munities, encouraging special fonns of education, and stimulating 
local effort. * 

County school funds , — The county school fund serves as an admin- 
istrative medium between the State and the local communities, and 
is intended to supplement the efforts of the individual school dis- 
tricts witliin the couiAy. The sources of the county "school funds are 
chiefly the appropriations from the State referred to. Another large 
source is taxes. Their amount is determined by the needs of the 
school fund for each oounty, and are levied on rural oommunitieB 
and provincial cities in proportion to their population. Minor 
sources are incomes from productive funds and fines. 

Out of the county school funds are dLsbui*sed tlie amounts received 
from the State, for which the school funds' administration acts 
merely as disbursing agent, such as for building loans, salary in- 
creases, and the like. One-half /tlie amount of pensions and special 
maint^ance grants to teachers Within the county are also paid from 
, the county fuhda In addition there are grants toward the part pay- 
ment of substitutes for teachers who by reason of illness or other 
adequate cause are unable to serve for a time, grants to such teachers 
themselves who find themselves in severe financial distress, to needy 
communities, and for special activities, such as evening schools, ib 

> Ot th* mm di«trltmte4 to private oebooU, 100,000 krooftr are dtetrUmted to poeh 
aebools at in tbo opinion of Ute ocbool commlMton rank on a par with th« pnbUe 
' and bavo boon In vncceMfo] operation for at least one year. The baate of jUstrtbntlon te 
' the average mroUment of chOdren of oebool age. Tte grant per pnpU most not eaoeed 
12 kroner. The belaane, 10,000 erovna, U applied aooording to the dlecrettoo of the 
■lBletiv« AppUaaUmi are floade te the mialetry thieai^ the dietrtet eehooi twird* 


« <t ",-»^ ^r". 'A^-* V.' ' V ';*Si5''^, i'''* .' ^^m'p ^ 
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^bove eases the grants are required as a a>nditiqn for 

Stato aid 

«rZ^<M)a2 stfppor^.--^Looal comznunities derive their school moneys 
|Mirtly from grants from State and county, regular and special, as 
indicated above* 

In rural districts fuel and forage are furnished by landowners, 
in proportion to the taxed valuation of their property, either tn 
fK^ursT or, by common agreement, in cash, Or the amount may be 
moluded as a part of the regular taxes* In some communities there 
, IS income from school land, from tuition in schools giving advanced 
|n8bmction, tuition of pupils from other communes, fines for illegal 
ywence, volunt^ gifts, and the like. ‘Other moneys needed are 
Stained from t^e funds of the conununer, which are derived chiefly 
from direct^xation. * 

The local co mm u ni ty assumes all expenses not otlmrwise provided 
“ erection, equipment, and maintenance of school build- 
ings, with playgrounds, gymnasium, and residence with garden 
for teacher; all basic salaries of permanent teachers, salaries of all 
other teachers, except as elsewhere noted, and salaries for church 
offices; for school materials and aids to instruction used by all chil- 
^n; books and materials for poor children, teachers’ and pupils’ 

, . libraries, and teachers’ administrative expenses. 

^ Local communities grant aid to private schools, which supple- 
ment the public school system and thus reduce the burden of support. 
A grant of 6 kroner per pupil may be made to State-aided private 
spools, without sanction of the county civil council. Beyond that 
atnount such sanction is required.^ 

Sbmy communities fiiake large expenditures for ewming and con- 
tihuation schools and for other special forms of edu^^on. This is 
largely the result of the policy of the State in making its grants 
dependent upon the efforts put forth by the local community. 

Tlie total average cost of Danish elementary education per en- 
roll^ child is $13.45 a year.' Exactly comparable statistics for the 
tTni^ States are not available. The nearest approach is the average 
. a^^nditure per capita of average attendance in common scheol sys- 
te^B. For the United States as a whole this figure is $34«7l per 
i^d. Foir States spend less than Denmark, two about an ^ual 
l^otmt/ wh^ rest spend more. The figure for Mmhesota is 
whU^ in MasaacliiisettB $50.39 expcmd^ per child.! It 
ho'wever, that tttlse figuireis are subject tb two 
«MMir ;>In the first i>latot,' W bnk of aTera^^^^ in 

i^e f ^ United Sitatto 
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Are baaed^ on avenge attoiidiiio^ :T^ diflo^c^e toida 
average cost for Denmark as compared with the United; BidteiL 
Furthermore) the purchasing power of a dollar is conaiderabljp^ 
greater in 'Denmark than in the United StateB,. perhaps from one* 
fourth to one-third more. 



Chapter IV. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Definition . — As previously noted, the term secondary education is 
used in this study to cover the instruction normally given in three 
types of schools, middle school of four years, for children from 11 [ 
to 14 years of age, Real course of one year, from 15 to 16, and Gym- I 
nasium of three years, 15 to 18, with ite three courses, classical, mod- 
em language, and mathematical-scientific, ^any secondary schools 
have preparatory classes covering the five years of school life 
ceding the middle school, but such classes are regarded in this study 
as a ^art of the system of elementary, education. 

^ Oionerehif and control . — Secondary schools are of thr^ kinds jw ) 
to ownership 4uid control. State, communal, and private. The State f 
schools, 14 in number,' are" lor Cfie Ifi56rp&K on ,cath^al school ' 
foundations, are owned by the State and administered ' directly / 
through the ministry of ecclesiastical affairs and public instruction. / ' 

Communal schools, which number 48, alA establi^ed and adminis- / 
tered as part of the communal school systems. Private schools^ 
numbering 141, are the most numerous of all. Many factors con- 
tribute to give private schools such an important role in secondary 
education in Denmark. To begin with, there is the historic origin. 
Private schools sprang up before the State or communes made ade- 
quate provision for secondary education. The idea prevaili^ that 
tbe expense of higher education ought properly to fall upon the 
. parents whose children were to receive the benefits of such education, 
and not upon the public at large. When once established, it is much 
» more economical from the etandpoint of the Government to encopi^j^' ^ 
private schools to continue to do their work than to take them over 
as State' institution^ Therefore their continuance is encouraged byi 
State aid, and the privilege of holding their own examinations. ^ . 

' There is, furthermore, a well -intrenched belief in Denmark that 
private Initiative in education is highly beneficial io the cause, of edh^' ; | 
cation itself. . Nqvr ideas and edu&tional experimentation prosp^f ^ 
private schools in a way that » scarify possiblb in a State school ! 

iMMSatr iagia<nd> di ^*^Trr, ISOS-'IO, TabUa l-a 
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. adjsi^ii^^ This is siot mere Uwoi^ «ith^ 

■ 8^oo(e Jmve done much to fereek neyc paths in the edu- 

rightjof eduoating tbeur...(dnldr^ is also 

^Uy pm^ the Danes. It is one of the fields of activity in 
wluch private judgment, religious conviction, and cultural view- 
point Ijke to operate independently and unhampered. Perhaps, a 
toon powerful factor than any of the above in some localities is the 
social attitude which finds. „in toe. private school the proper en- 
vironment for higher education, Just because it is not public. 
,/^Supervi$ion, — Befe^gnoe has been made above to the organization 
^ departpisot of ^ Action at the central office, whereby second- 
classifie^undor toe second of the two departments. 
7^e insp^tibn and nupervision of secopdary schools is accomplished 
ctoeiSy through two inspectors, one for middle and Beal schools, 
9?^® f complete secondary schools, i e., those which have 
i The later' iiispector is, next to the ministry, at the 

hoad of toe secondary school system. 

He visits all schools. State, communal, and private, in order to 
observe their condition and the Quality of their work.* He may on 
his own responsibility advise rectors or administrators of the schools, 
who are to give him all needful assistance and information for the 
furto erance of his work. He may make recommendation to the min- 
totry toiiching the entire ^tus of a school or special matters therein, 
Ind may recommend new arrangements in th^ secondary field. He 
s^perv^ the arrangement and holding of all State examinations 
ia^rding to the legal directions. He is required to advise toe min- 
in all matters pertaining to secondary education that are sub- 
to him, such as course of study, appointment, promotion, and 
dismissal of teachers, dispensations from rules, and the like. He is 
a^ in charge of toe professional training of secondary teachers. In 
regard ip this function more will be said below.' 

of $ohq<^ ofj4 attendance, — In 1909^10 there were 204 
wtoch 44 were complete secondary schools, including all 
14 Stote schop^^^ besides 5 communal and 25 private schods.^ 
-PI toc lOO ^bolfi without gyouiusium, 4S were communal and 117 
p;4vat^ .. courses w^ found in 147 schools. Of |di secpndaiy 
^ for boys, 81 for ^Is, and 146 coeducaiionaL 

rtudentSfin toe secoi^ry sdbools to lOOp^lO 
iplk^^Jjn g.iabje todipfiteai*,....;. , . - 
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Total 

17,259 

1,889 

3,108 

1,727 

83,000 



> Tbt outloo ** Former otamfOcetkMi*' ntoi to ftadenti In B«d aoboob of tfat old tm vbleli M Mt 
mitirtly dtanpponrKUt Um amt UtftM sUtbUco were satturwt 

Life in the achool$,—The school year in State and private seoondaiy 
schools generally begins in the latter part of August or the first p^ 
of September and doses in June or early part of July. Coimnui^ 
schools begin and dose with the common schools in April or May. 
Normally, vacations and holidays, not induding Sundays, must not 
exceed 68 days in the year. 

The school day usually consists of 6 hours, 50 minutes in le%th, 
with a 10-minute intermission after each. In some schools there it 
one continuous session from about 8 or 9 a. m. to 2 or 8 p. m., with an 
^tennission of 20 minutes for luTfch, while in other schools there 
are two session^ with a lunch period of an hour or more. School 
extends through six days in the week ; a free day is granted, however, 
once a month or fortnightly in case no fixed holiday occurs within 
that period. ' 

Most of the schools are day schools. Only two of the State 
schools — Sor5 and Herlufeholm — are boarding schools, and these are 
for boy& The sdiool at Soro is famous for its rich endowment. It 
was founded in 1586 with funds from the doister at Sord, and later, 
in 1747, was endowed by the entire baronial estate of the great Dano- 
Norwegian dramatist, Ludvig Holberg. At various times through 
its history it has had united with it a l^ights’ academy {Ridderaka- 
demie)^ which, however, did not minister to its success as an educa- 
tional institution. It is notable for the many men prominent in 
Danish history and literature which have studied within its walls, u8 
al^ by the dream which'Bishop Grundtvig cherished for it — a trans*' 
formation into a people^s high school. The school has a moat beauti- 
ful location on the banks of the little Lake Sord and is splendidly 
furnished with buildings and equipment for about 800 boys. The 
surplus income from its ^endowment is used by the State for other 
educational purposes Aside from the two State boarding schods, 
tbereiis a small number of private schools in which the stud^Ut re*' 
rides Ihijb xni^^ ihe»e schools alri> Have day pupils. 

schools is much like that in Americah insritu- / 
rions of Bimie except that the school day is much longer and 
ipoSrts are not BO prevalent Assoo^oa fo<4ball^ and a kind 









, of basebftD Ire pleyod, iOid a little rowing indulged in. In the day 
>*obla^^t^^ is not much of any school life. There are no student 
organisations to speak of. A social gathering of students and 
tochers may take place once or twice a year. Sports, 3 uch as foot- 
ball and ‘^ong ball,” are being encouraged, but do not seem to have 
taken a hold to any marked extent One must bear in mind, of 
obur^, that the students in these schools are very young, finishing the 
i^Oymnasnim at about the same age that the American ycjuth com- 
ple^ the high school, and that the last three years are occupied with 
aenoua study preparatory to a very severe State examination. 

One gets the impression that there is not much joyousness in the 
secondary school life of the Danish youth, except that which comes 
from Uie consciousness of work well done. The boy or girl is kept 
pretty bugry six days in the week With six recitations a day and 
preparation for the next day’s tasks. It is not surprising that there 
IB little time or energy left for sports of other supplementary activi- 
ties. These come in^their own fashion in the first years at the uni- 
versity, for those who are so fortunate as to reach that stage. 

Curricvla: The middle school . — Secondary curricula are deter- 
mined in blroad outline by the law of 1903. A detailed program is 
feed by the department of education for State schools and serves 
consequently as a guide for the instruction also in communal and 
private schools. While considerable latitude is allowed even State 
Bcbools in modifying details of the course of study to meet local 
conditions, there is large uniformity in the curricula of the schools 
throughout the county. The following is the program outlined by 
the ministry for middle schools : ^ 


Tablb 6.— Weefciy vrogram, Danish middle schools. 
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the .mrri^ inrtruction in religion is based 

On^Bibl^ histoi^ and aims to familiarize the students with the Bible 
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itself and its essential teachings, with a view to developing the child’s 
religious nature and making the truths function in the child’s lif&’ 
Danish includes a thorough training in oral and written expression 
and grammar, together with the study of a considerable range of 
Danish and Norse and some Swedish literature. 

Germah may be taken up before English if the local authorities so 
choose. The State schools are equally divided on English and Ger- 
man as the beginning language.* The aim in modem language in- 
struction is correct pronunciation, ability to read and understand 
ordinary prose at sight, and to form grammatically correct sentences. 
A spealdng knowledge of the language is a part of the ultimate pur- 
pose striven for. The direct method is used throughout. From the 
first day on the language being learned is used to the greatest possible 
extent by the teacher as the medium of instruction. Some of the very 
best work done in Danish schools is seen in <the modem language in- 
struction. Teachers go abroad in large numbers to Obtain more p^- 
fect mastery of their methods. Some idea of the result of the woik 
in middle schools may be obtained from one feature of the final ext 
amination in a modern language. The examinee is given a selection 
in the foreign language about half a page in length to read aloud. 
After one reading he closes the book and by the use of the foreign 
language reproduces freely the content of the selection. 

Instruction in history embraces a general view of the world’s 
progress. Particular emphasis is placed on modem and Danish his- 
tory. Geography is regarded as a very important subject and extends 
through the course. 

.Nature study includes the elements of zoology and botany. Speci- 
mens are collected and studied in type groupings. Physics constitutes 
the major part of the work in science. Chemistry receives minor at- 
tention. Mathematics embraces arithmetic, elementary algebra, and 
portions of plane geometry. 

The instruction in writing aims at a neat and legible hand. In 
drawing, the correct representation of an object by the free-hand 
method is aimed at by graded exercises. 

Gymnastics and singing are reqtiired,^but are regarded more as 
helpful diversions than as parts of the accredited course. 

In some schools, as modifications of the above program, are found 
needlework and domestic science for girls and sloyd for boys. Latin 
and French are also optional subjects. All the State schools offer 
Latin four hours a week' the last year. French in like amount is 
fo\md in four State schools, llie intr6<|uction of these subjects; 
sometimes necessitates a reduction in the time devoted to othm*- sub- 

^Tha aeopa of tUa atn^ doaa not permit o( a . full dlaotiaaloa of tba corricnla and 
matlwda of tha aaeoudarr aehoola. Bamarks ara oiffarad maralr to maka tha tlma>Ulda 
lataUlgibla or to oaU attention to eharactarlitle faatnroa. 
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Iiida In other oesee the bri|^ter students ue permitted to eerry one 
■ of these subjects in addition to the full course. 

/ r Beal oottr»«.-T-The Beal course is a Mrt of finiahing year for 
students as can not take the full Gymnasium course. These ItAe i 
! courses are not operated in separate institutions, but are found in the 
qomplete secondary schools and are attached to mi^fiy middle schools. 
There is no fixed schedule for the work of this Real year, the local 
needs and the requirements of the students serving largely to fix its 
^ra(^.' The following progtam, suggested by the department, 
is a fair type of the work done in these courses : 


, Weekly proyram — Beal courie. 

Hours. 

Danish- 4 

Two modem langoages ! 1 g 

Practice! mathematics 4 

History and geography 4 

Sciences — 4 

XSectlTee q 

Gymnastics - 4 

The electives may be chosen from a wide range of subjects, such as : 
Religion, a third modem language, Latin, geometry, bookkeeping, 
stenography, drawing, sloyd, and singing. Special electives for girls 
are practical accounting, needlework, and domestic science. If this 
.course is to close a young person’s school career, he may, by n proper 
combination of subjects, fit himself for a business, governmental, or 
other vocational position. 

Oymnasium — Courses . — Entering the gymnasiuip the student has a 
choice of three courses — the classical, mo^rn language, and mathe- 
matical-scientific — each three years in length. The popularity of the 
yarious courses is indicated by the attendance,* The pro-modem 
tendency is clearly evidenced by the large percentage of attendance 
in the modern-language course and the very small percentage in the 
(slassical department. Only eight State schools and. four private 
schools maintain the classic^ course. Practically all schools^tate, 
oommunalj and private — ^maintain the modem-language and the 
xnathematical-scienCific courses. 


; 7 . — Distribution of students 4n Danish gymnasium courses, 190g~10. 
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Progrofft . — As in the case of middle sqhools, the State departnieiit 
of education outlines the program of studies aim for the Gymnasia. 
The programs as suggested by the department ^ and modified to some 
extent by practice are indicated in the subjoined table: 

Table 8. — Weekly programSt Danieh Gymnasia. 
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Some very general remarks on the programs must suffice. It will 
be noted that all the courses have much in common. There is special- 
ization, to be sure, but the courses are not unbalanced. 

The names of the courses indicate the major emphasis in each case. 
As to languages, Greek is offered only in the classical course, and 
Latin is not offered in the mathematical-scientific course. French 
is common to all courses. In the modem- language course botti Eng- 
lish and German are studied, the one or the other being selected as 
major. In the other two courses only one of these two languages 
can be taken up, the selection being made by each school. But it has 
been noted that both English and German are studied in the middle 
school. The general statement may therefore be made that a person 
may graduate from the Danish Gymnasium and thus become a 
in the European sense without having studied either Latin 
or Greek, but he must have studied tliree modem languages. 

Sciences and matiiematics have a place also in the janguage'oottrses, 
but constitute the major subject in the mathematical-scientific conrs^ 
In this course these subjects embrace geo^phy; geology; min- 
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ttftlo|7;:biology; bxman phyeiology; furtronomy ; physics; inorganio, 
(tfgmaie, and physical ohamistry ; algebra; trigonometry ; plane, solid, 
and analytical geometry* 

The work in archselogy in the classical course is fairly well in- 
dicated by the name itself, but in the modem language and mathe- 
matical-scientific courses, where one hour a week throughout the 
three years is devote to it, the scope*of the work is much broader 
than the term indicates. In these courses the subject is calculated to 
give a knowledge of classical civilization and culture somewhat com- 
mensurate with that obtained from study of the classics in the origi- 
nal. Selected portions of Greek and Latin literature are read in 
translation and a study made of artistic and other monuments of the 
ancient world. Thus these coui^ses,, while so strictly modem, are 
endeavoring to transmit also some of the best of our inheritance from 
classic culture. 

Eatarntnaiions . — Examinations in the secondary schools are held 
at -the dose of each school year, and a final examination at the end 
' of each course. All examinations consist of two parts, a written and 
an oral test. Final examinations are all conducted by the* State, 
through approved representatives, the question for the written tests 
being prepared by the ministry. All oral examinations are public. 
A censor appomted or approved by the State is present at each ex- 
amination, and hi^ grade is averaged with that given by the ex- 
aminer in each subject The grades range from 0 to 6, the higher 
numbers indicating the better standing. The average of the averages 
of examination and class marks in all subjects constitutes the final 
grade. An average of 3.50 is required to pass. All standings, with 
names of examinees, are published in the annual bulletins of the 
achook and in the State reports. From this practice may be gained 
some idea of the importance attached to examinatipns in Denmark. 
JSchook uid professions are graded in the minds of the people ac- 
oording to the severity of the examinations which they require, and 
individuals arc more or less marked for life by the published reports 
of their school examinations. 

. PrivUegei. — The middle-school examinations, besides admitting to 
the real course and gymnasium, is considered os fitting for an ordi- 
.naiy industrial or business career. The Beal examination fits for 
certain governmental positions, such as postal and railway service, 


> oei;|^in better business positions, and admits to certain technical 
j 0 ohools. The $tudent examination, with which the gymnasimn clo^, 
"^fkdmits to all courses at the univenrify and to certain of the higher 
Iwmii^an 

\. r,OirU^ Bsatmdnaiim , — ^The secondary scheme of education, as 
ai^prted in 1903 and outlined in this study, seems not to have proved 
oitiray satisfactoiy for girls; The hi^er girk^ schools, whi(^ were 
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in' a sense displaced by the adoption of the present qrstem, carried 
the instructiop up to a living examination at 17 years of age. The 
examination in ^e present system oorrespondmg most nearly to the 
former leaving examination of the girls’ schools is the Real examine- 
tion, but this comes at 16 years of age, and thus cuts off the last year 
of the former girls’ schools. To meet tfafe objection raised dn this 
ground, there was introduced a special girls’ examination at the age 
of 17 as a modification of the present system. In Copenhag^, where 
the higher girls’ schools draw their students largely from welbto-do 
homes, the girls stay in school longer, and the postponement of the' 
final examination to the age of 17 is very common. Outside of Copen- 
hagen, however, the plan of 1903 has met with ^neral favor. Girls’ 
schools in the provincial cities have found great difficulty in holding 
the girls who do not expect to go to the tiniversity longer than until 
the age of 16. The Beal examination of the present system, there- 
fore, satisfies their needs admirably, and ps a result the girls' schools 
outside of Copenhagen are being shaped more and more by the 
present system of secondary education.. 

Tetxch^^ and 90laTies. — There, are three clas^ of permanently ap-i,,^ * 
pointed teachers in the secondary schools — the head masters, called 
rektors^ regular teachers, and adjuncts. In §tate schools, teachers 
in these positions begin with a basic salary of 4,800, 3,600, and 2,400 
kroner, respectively. Increases come every four years, until. the 
salaries reach, resp^tively, 6,600, 4,800, and 4,000 kroner. Rektork 
receive, dn addition, free residence or equivalent. Before becoming on 
adjunct teacher, the candidate must have served a probationary term . 
of one or two years.' 

Besides the above classes of teachers there are in some sdiools tem- 
porarily appointed teachers, who are paid by the hour. A teacher 
of gymnastics is found in every school, and there is also a personage 
called pedely who serves as a sort of administrative secretary. 

Ttavaing of secondary teachers, — Since 1908 no person can bqcome ' 
a teacher in a complete secondary school who does not pass the State, 
examination in the theory and practice of teaching. Preparation for 
this examination is normally afforded .in the pedagogical seminary 
established in 1906 and maintained by tl\e State. Before entering 
upon the wOrk of this seminary, the candidate must, as a rule, hold 
a degree from the univeraity. The seminary embraces a half year of 
theory and another half year of practice. The theoretical instruction 
includee: The historj^ and principles of education jtnd methods 
teaching; a study of the development and present organization of 
Panish education; school hygiene, including the physiology and 
hygiene of adolescence. Professors of university rank are in charge 
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®f tile instrootioiL 'Hie ezaminntion covers tiie work of the coarse, 
end is both written and oral. 

For the practical training in teaching ttie candidates are assigned 
to State or designated private secondary schools. Each' candidate 
must select one subject as major and one as minor, which choice 
oraally determines the teacher under whose suptervision and piid- 
anoe the candidate’s practice teaching is to be done. At first the can- 
didate visits classes in his chosen subjects and discusses methods 
vnployed with the teacher in charge. Then the candidate himself 
teadies a few periods in the presence of his adviser, who offers such 
suggestions as may be helpful. Finally, the candidate takes full 
charge of the instruction, his adviser not being present He murt. 
however, each day render an account of the instruction he has 
given and the methods employed. Aside from teaching in his 
major and minor subjects, the candidate must visit other classes. 
1^ in secondary and elementary schools. A preliminary examina- 
tion in this part of the candidate’s training consists of two hours m 
teaching in his major subject and one in his minor, in the presence 
of his adviser, the head master of the school, and the State inspector 
of complete secondary schools. Tlie above examinations in theory<^ 
and practice being passed, the candidate must serve a probationary 
terin of one year in a secondary school. A final test of his teaching 
ability is then made by a committee consisting of the head, master 
of the school and the State inspector or other .designated persons, 
who'observe the candidate’s teaching through a period not exceeding 
two dayn. A written document, signed by the examining commit- 
tee, constitutes the .candidates final testimonial of teaching ability. 
He is then ehgible for a permanent position in a complete secondary 
school. 

The arrangement and conduct of the training and examination of 
secondary teachers is in the hands of the State inspector of com- 
plete secondary schools, who receives applicants for training, assigns 
candidates to schools for their practice teaching, and arranges the 
various examinations. By this connection with teachers in training 
^e is eminently qualified to make valpable recommendations as to 
appointments. 

In secondary schools that do not have Gymnasium departments, 
the requirements for appointment are not so high as in the complete 
8eophdai7 schools. Many teachers from the elementary schools have 
by special training, espeeially in . the State Teachers’ College, 
quipped themselves for teaching in middle ac h n oi g, 

A. special exmination for w-omeh teachers in girls’ higher Schools 
bis been arraa^, which meets the chanu^eristio requirements of 
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these schools. Candidates who hare passed this examination are in 
great demand in the girls’ higher sdiools.' 

Pennons * — By State action there have been establidied two pen- 
sion bureaus, one for teachers in complete secondary schools and 
another for Real and -middle schodls. Each tea<^er pays to the 
pension fund 2 per cent of his salary annually. To this is added 
itppropriations from the schools and State aid to the amount of 
80,000 kroner annually. After 25 years of service the teachers are 
entitled to an anntial pension of two- thirds of their average salary 
during the last 10 years of service.* 

Support of secondary education — State schools* — State schools 
derive their ^unds in part from the income of lands devoted to the 
support of duirclies and schools and from productive funds. Tu- 
ition fees and oilier minor sohrcc^ contribute a share, and the bal- 
ance covered by appropriations from State moneys. Tuition in 
the middle schools is 120 kroner a year, in the Gymnasium and Beal 
course the amount is 144 kroner. At the boarding school at Soro 
400 kroner a year are paid for room, board, tuition, and incidentals. 
Fi'ee places are maintained for a number equal to one-sixth of the 
total enrollment.* 

Communal schools. — Communal secondary schools are supported by 
funds obtained from the State, the county, the local community, and 
ill some cases from tuition foes. Some communal middle schools are 
absolutely free to all children, some are free to all within the dis- 
trict, and some arc free only to poor childi'^en. In cases where tui- 
tion is charged, the amount per child is graded in an ascending scale 
from the lo\ver to the higher classes. Fees range from 1\ kroner a 
pionth in the lowest class of one school to 14 kroner in the highest 
class of another school. Perhaps the most common amount is 5 or 6 
kroner a month.* 

Private schools* — In the case of private secondary schools the 
sources of income ai'e various. Most of them receive some State 
aid, some grants from county or commune. Other sources are: 
Endowments,* gifts of societies and private persons, and tuition 
moneys. Private schools depend much on tuition fec^, which are 
therefore, as a rule, higher than in Sta|e or communal schools. In 
Copenhagen the usual rate is 20 to 23 kroner per month. , Outside 
of Copenhagen the fees are not so high, however, ranging from 10 
to 20 kroner.* 

Even with these higher tuition fees the private schools are ex- 
periencing financial difficulties. This i^ especially true since the 
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erecAioii of frae' or low-rate oommimal secondary schoola In order 
to better their financial status, several of the leading private boys* 
schools in Copenhagen banded together in 1901 into a federation 
under one bu s i n ess management. Some schools that indicated lack 
of sufficient patronage were discontinued and their teachers were 
transferred to otlier schools in the federation. The persistent de- 
mands of teachers for better pay have made necessary increasingly 
higher tuition iees. Parents finally became alarmed, and in 1908 
organized a parents' association to counteract the “ teachers' union.” 

A bitter struggle between the two associations has ensued. More 
generous State aid has been pointed to as one element in the solu- 
tion of the difficulty.’ 

ConoJttsiOfk— The last decade has been a period of reorgan izati^ 
in the Danish secondary school world. School people have some- 
times been at a loss to know how to adjust themselves to the new 
order of things, and full satisfaction with the present system has 
not always been in evidence. In general, however, the system of 
middle school, Real course, and Gymnasium as at present arranged, 
seems to meet the^ requirements in an acceptable manner. Each 
year the new forms are l>ecoming more familiar, and in the quiet 
pursuance of their various functions the schools will undoubtedly 
perform a valuable service for the Danish youth. St^te, commune, 
and private initiative are operating together to give Denmark the 
best secondary school system within its reach. The recent activity 
of the local communities in establishing and maintaining free pub- 
lic middle schools .is a particularly significant sign of progress. 
Throughout there is a marked tendency toward democracy in edu- ^ 
cation and a careful adaptation of 'cducationcd agencies of the sec- 
ondary type to the needs of the pc. plQ, 



Chapter V, 

UNIVERSITY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

universtiy — Organization and teaching force . — At the top of 
the educational system of Denmark stands the University of Copen; 
hagen. Founded in 1478, the institution's quite venerable with age, 
and has exerted a tremendous influence upon the ‘cultural life ,bf 
norfh^n Europe. The work of the university is organized under 
five faculties, with a teaching force of 149, divided as follows: Tlie- 
ologyi 14; law, 17; medicine, 47; philosophy, 44; and mathematical-. 
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scieatific, 27.^ The rectorship rotates among the faculty membersi 
the period of office being one year. The highest oouncil is the Con* 
sistorium of 18 members, and the rector and prorector, if these are 
not already members. The 18 members comprise the 5 deans of fac* 
ulties and 13 members elected by the academic' teachers’ council 
among those of their numl>er who are faculty members. 

The teachers are of four degrees — professor ordinary,, professor 
extraordinary, docent extraordinary, and privat docent The salary 
of a professor ordinary is 3,600 kroner, with an increase of 600 
kroner every fifth year up to 6,000 kroner. Salaries are considered 
unreasonably low, and a bill has recently been introduced into Par* 
liaiiient to have them raised. 

M airiculaiwri. — The university student body numbers at present 
about 3,000. They come, as previously noted, from the Gymnasia 
of the country. Students graduating from tlie Gymnasium do nek 
receive the degree of bachelor. That term is not used in Denmarjk. . 
They are gr*\pted by the university, however, a Letter of Acadenjjiio 
Citizenflup, which bestows about the same honors and^ privilej^ 
that we in America associate witli the academic bachelorhood, and 
admits to the university without examination. 

Courses anil degrees * — During the first year in the university all 
students must pursue the same course, leading to the degree candidate 
of philosophy, the examination for Vhich is generally taken at the 
end of the first year. The subjects required are logic, psychology, 
and an elementary course in the history of philosophy. The above 
examination is very insignificant, however. The “big” examinar 
lions come later. The length of the various professional courses in 
the university is not as definite as we ordinarily think of them, in 
American schools. , The following is an estimated average of the 
time required for the various degrees, including also the first year in 
the university; Candidate of theology, to G years; candidate of 
medicine, 7 to 8 years; candidate of laWj 5J to 6 years; candidate of 
politics, 5^ to 6i years; master of arts and master of science, 4 to 5 
years; and the teaching degree, candidatvs magisteriy about 6 years. 

As noted in the review of secondary education, the Danish youth 
finishes his university preparatory course about the time that^the 
American youth completes the high school. The professional courses 
in Denmark are considerably longer, however, than in America, so 
that while the youth gets a shorter general course he gets a longer • 
specialized training, . ' ^ 

StuderU life and reeidenoe halls * — Student life at the university 
centers around two types of institutions, the residence houses and the 

‘Aubot for KSttM&hoTiM Unlrmltat, Kommonltetet, oc den Pol/teklniao nereoutalt^ 
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; ^dient aaaodntiwB. l%e student reddenoes, of which there ate abont 
Mf^ dowDi with K)oai8 for^lO to 100 stadehts, have been estab- 
Uriiod ,ttd endowed by prople of means. In these, students who are 
wtunate enou^ to get in enjoy free residence and, in some, a cash 
mpend in addition, “^e most famous of these residences is 
Reg^en, established in 1623, for 100 students. Free residence and 
u allowance of 50 kroner a month are granted each occupant. There 
IS no bonding establishment in connection, biit a couple of small 
ktchens in which some of the students prepare their lunches. In 
Begensen have lived many men famous in Danish literature and his- 
t^. In a room now used as a reading room Grundtvig preached 
to famous trial sermon on, “Why is the Lord’s Word Departed 
frw His House? ” which stirred. up the clergy of Copenhagen. 

Much is done for the encouragement of poor students. Gom- 
is the name of an endowment, established about 1580 and 
magged by the university, out of which are paid 186 stipends of 
40 kroner a month to needy students. 

Student M8bciations.—1hR other phase of student life is very 
characteristic. It is that provided by the student associations. The 
general association is the Studejiterforening^ with about 800 mem- 
b^rtudents past and present. This association has a most splendid 
budding, recently erected by support from the State and various 
other sources. In it are reading rooms, dining rooms, smoking 
^ms, leaturo halls, and the like, very beautifully equipped. This 
buildhig furnishes a center and home for a great many students. 
p»ere are, however, no opportunitira for students to room in this 
building. Students both in and out of Studenterf evening en are 
fl^ermore organized into groups with a particular politico- 
tdi^ous coloring. 


, . There are two confessed Christian associations, Stud.enterhjem- 
. met and Kristeligt Studenterforhund, while Studentereamfundet is 
radical both with reference to religion and politics. All the asso- 
V datmns have their own centers, with reading and lounging rooms, 

They meet on Saturday evenings and have 
%■ lec^ on a religious, political, literary, historical, scientific, 
m: other subject A discussion Irollows, during which students do 
sot h^itate in the least to take issue with the lecturer, be he a 
y world|famed scholar or a mere tyro. At intervals or after the dis- 
S , <>WBi^„f social time with refreshments is enjoyed. Both men and 
^ are members and participate in the student association life. 
|gj^^*^<»rt-^The-,univerait^ has to some extent its own funds, but 
the State, for t^l its activities, nearly 1,000,000 kroner 
E..'. 5 There is no tuition, pirc^erly speaking, there being only a 
V; nw toinor feen - 
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entrance requirements, quality of Fork, -and ^dent life, is mudi to 
a par with the university and there is so^iq connection between the 
students of the two institutions. It has a' faculty of 8& members, 
and students numbering 776. • Through five and six year courses H 
trains chemical, mechanicid, construction, and electrical engineeral 
It has splended new buildings, elaborate and expensive equipment, 
and costs the State about 845,000 kroner a year.^ 

Courses in dentistry and pharmacy do not constitute a part of%the 
university, but are given in separate institutions.' Mention can 
merely be made of other ^semiprofessional schools, such as fine arts, 
military and naval academy, and seven schools bf navigation. 

Veterinpry ana agricultural college . — A very significant institu- 
tion for Denmark is the Veterinary and Agricultural College in., 
Copenhagen, for aroi^id its work center many of the problems of 
this agricultural and daily country. The Institution was founded in 
1856. At present 32 teachers instruct 442 students, *28 of whom were, 
in 1910, from Norway.* Formerly the number from that country 
was much greater, but since Norway established and equipped a 
splendid agricultural college at Aas, near Christiania, the number 
of agricultural students going to Denmark has been much decreased. 
Courses in the Danish college range Yrom one and two-thirds to five 
years, and include theoretical, experimental, and pr&ctical Work in 
veterinary science, agriculture in all its phases,- animal husbandry, 
horticulture, and forestry. 

Iii addition to the veterinary clinics there are operated in connee- 
t: ^n with the ihstitution chemical and bacteriological laboratories for 
testing soils and foods and combatihg tuberculosis and other diseases 
in domestic animals. Theri^ is also a laboratory for the study of 
animal physiology. An ambulatory department of the school insti- 
tutes experiments in dairy methods, feeding, and breeding of ani- 
mals on selected farms throughout'^ the country. Every year are 
held at the college butter exhibitions, to which eveiy creamery oper- 
ating in the country must, upon order by telegraph or telephone, senil 
at once a sample of its butter already manufactured. The butter is 
tested and graded with reference to its excellence as an export prod- 
uct, and any creamery whose butter sample does not measure up to, 
the standard, may temporarily be denied the use of the trade-mtok 
* of the Danish butter-export association. The obligation of evi^ ! 
creameiy to send, without previous warning, a sample of its bjiitt^'it : 
any time on order may comey ttods to keep the creameries alwa^ n^ 

, to the highest mark of efficiency. ^ \ ^ 
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aotiirttiM of ib» •giieoltoral ooUege roquire from the State 
fttappioprution of- 540,000 kroner annually.^ The other agricul- 
0^ Bchools throu^out the country, which together with the agri- 
o^tural colle^ constitute the system of vocational training for rural 
Oeomark, are so closely bound up with the people’s high schools that 
uiey mil be tieateid of under that heading, in the second part of this 
ttody. 

Industrial schools . — Denmark does much in many ways to en- 
^ oourage every youth to acquire proficiency in his chosen vocation, 
ud to place educationsd facilities for this purpose within his reach. 
Tlius are worthy of special notice the technical and trade schools 
which are found all over the country, and are largely attended.* In 
1»11 there were 160 such schools with a total attendance of over 
.^000. They are mostly evening schools in which young persona 
from 14 years upward, who are learning a trade, may supplement 
their training by courses in Danish, arithmetic, ^gebra, geometry, 
bookkeeping, free-hand drawing, descriptive geometry, geometrical 
construction, and foreign languages, usually English and German. 
In addition to these more general subjects there are also trade courses 
for masons, carpenters, joiners, turners, turners, coach makers, 
amths, mechanicians, electricians, and the like. Some schools also 
give instruction in painting, clay modeling, and art industries. Still 
Mother type of instruction is given in the trade schools proper, which 
are generally maintained by trade unions and supported by local and 
SUte aid. Thus there are evening tra^e schools for shoemakers, 
tailors, watchmakers, bookbinders, barbers, hotel clerks, cooks, dress- 
makers, milliners, servant girls, and the like; 

The instruction is usually given from 7 to 10 o’clock through the 
months October to March, and the same student usually continues 
through the several years during which he is learning his trade. 
More than half of the schools have their own buildings. The rest are 
eonducted in public-school buildings. The teachers are frequently 
pubUc school-teachers or men and women proficient in their trades. 
:Duru^ the summer months the State maintains special training 
bourses for such teachers. 

Some of the larger schools in the cities have established day 
in which instruction is given in a wider range of cultural 
Mbjecte and in branches that are required for proficiency in the more 
; Weult; trades, such as draftsman^p, building ccmstruction, and 

most ihterreting and unique trade 
" operated in Copenhagen by the Servant Girls’ Union. There 
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!b ft six months’ oouTse for beginners and advanced courses of two 
months for special training in oookingf dining-room service, and Uie 
like.^ The girls live at the school and pay 10 kroner a month for 
tuition, board, room, and laundry. Theoretical instruction in the 
six months’ course embraces nutrition, hygiene, and care of the sick 
and children. For the practical instruction the girls are divided into 
three sections, *for kitchen, housemaid, and laundry work, respect 
tively. . By rotation every week the girls thus do all the actual work 
connected with the school, and by so doing under competent siq)er- 
vision receive instruction in preparation of food, baking, housework, 
setting table, serving, sewing, washing, ironing, and household 
accounts. 

When graduates of the school accept positions they are bound by 
the rules of the union. Some of the niles of service are : The work- 
day extends from 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning to the same hour in 
the evening, with one or one and a half hours for rest during the day; 
every other Sunday and holiday frw from 2 o’clock in the aftemopn, 
and two evenings a week, after 7 o’clock, when the girl may leave the 
house i^ she chooses; at least eight days’ vacation a year; overtime 
to be paid for at the rate of 25 ore per hour or 15 ore for the half- 
hour. Needless to say, many housewives are incensed at the regula- 
lions of the union and refu^ to employ union girls.' Others recog- 
nize the superior quality of the girls that have received the training 
of the school and are willing to pay the higher wages they ask and 
grant the desired liberties in return for the superior excell^ce in 
service. The school and the terms of service tend to raise the social 
status of. servant girls, and may therefore be a significant contribution 
to the solution of the problem that is vexing housewives in all 
countries. 

Schools of hottsekeeping and domestic science . — Schools of house- 
keeping and domestic science have recently experienced a rapid 
growth in Denmark. There are now some 20 schools in the country, 
18 of which received State aid in 1912-13.* Nearly all the'schools are 
boarding schools. By doing in part the actual work connected with 
the institution, under competent supervision, the girls receive practi- 
cal training in all phases of housekeeping and domestic science. 
Usually two courses of five months ea<^h are operated each year, one 
fr6m May to September and the other from November to March. 
The theoretical subjects embrace nutrition, hygiene, and household 
accountis. Many schools also include some liberal subjects in their 
corutisea The schools are largely frequented by girls from the'bet^ 
^ class of homes, who seek the training of the schools to equip them for 
presiding over tbeir own future homes. Three schools are devoting 
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ujsthwfaont is given. One of these normal schools has a 
’ maintain Courses of two-years’ work, 

k ®‘“*® appropriated 468,000 kroner to technical 

a^TOls, M,000 kroner to trade schools, and 12,000 kroner to schools 
of houB^ping and domestic science.^ The schools are not a part of 
iwbhc school system. They are established and maintained by 
private perwns or associatic^, but are not conducted- as money- 
DiHkiiig ventures. ^ ■ 

OoTMnarcud acAoofo.— The same is true of another numerous and 
mimrtant type of schools, the commercial schools, of which there are 
in the countiy 8 day schools and 69 evening %hools, with a total of 
OTer 6,000 students. As technical and trade schools serve for the in- 
dustries, so the commercial schools suppplement the training of the 
^ung people who enter the commercial field. It is customary in 
Denmark for business houses to take in young men to learn their busi- 
^ St about the age of 14. They serve an apprenticeship'of from 
four to five years, during which period it is generally required that 
the learners attend the evening conunercial school. The course runs 
^ally through three years of 10 months each, with 6 hours a week, 
^^ection of subjects may be made from Danish, German, English, 
French, Spanish^ Russian, arithmetic, writing, correspondence, geog- 
i*phyj bookkeeping, typewriting, stenography, commercial law, com- 
likodities of commerce, and gymnastics.* 

' .The day commercial schools are usually attended by older pupils 
who have served their apprenti^hip or have completed the middle 
s^ool, Beal school, or Gymnasium and require the student’s whole 
tune while pursuing a course. It seems difficult in Denmark for 
prospective young business men to set aside a year of their time in 
ordw to attend a day commercial school. The system of recruiting 
b^ess men by the apprenticeship system takes them directly from 
me dementary schools and they are therefore not well equipped to 
ao.^9 work of a higher commercial school, even if they have attended 
: ip evening commercial school. Furthermore, after spending four or 
five years as an apprentice, the young man begrudges the time neces- 
^ for a year course in a day school. The evening commercial 
therefore the most popular method of supplement ing the 
-Wt^oation of the businefis 

spools are found, however. They all have courses ex- 
“ College, in Copen- 
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advanced commercial training. In addition to more elementary aob- 
jects its two-year course embraces economics, commerce, eschange, 
tariffs, statistics, technology, commodities of commerce, and the. com- 
mercial phases of history, geography, chemistry, and law. * 
To the support of commercial schools the State appropriates an- 
nually. 60,000 kroner.^ 

This, in brief compass, is the system by which Denmark strives to 
educate her people culturally and vocationally. ’ The outline provides 
the setting for a somewhat more detailed study of what is perhaps 
the most interesting feature of Danish education, the work of the 
people’s high schools and the related agricultural schools. These 
institutions constitute the subject of the second part of this stiyiy. 
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PART II. THE DANISH PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOL 


Chapter VI. 


ORICilN OF THE PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOLS. 


People^s high school deitned\ — The Danish people’s high school is 
a unique institution, and a preiiminary statement of its nature and 
purpose may therefore serve to make more intelligible the discussion 
that follows. The people’s high schools {Folkeh^jskoler) are 
boarding schools for adult young people, chiefly from the rural com- 
munities. They are net vocational, but cultural in their purpq^ 
The typical course extends through five months in winter for boys 
and three months in summer for girls. A second winter is frequently 
spent by the boys in one of the agricultural schools, which have grown 
^ put of the high-school movement. These agricultural schools are 
so closely related to the people’s high schools in their historical 
development and method of work that they are here, as generally, 
treated together, such special mention being made of them as from 
time to time may be necessary for a correct presentation. Both 
types of schools are privately owned but receive State aid. To- 
gether they number 99, *nd have an annual attendance of over 8,000 
young people. It is estimated that from one-third to one-fourth of 
the entire rural population of Denmark at some time or other attend 
these schools. Their influence in the country is therefore very great, 
and as a type of school activity they present many phases of interest 
to students of popular education. 

Grundtvig^a early K/c.y-The father of the people’s high schools 
was Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig (1783-1872), theologian, his£orito, 
poet, patriot, and educator. On both his father’s and mother’s side 
his ancestry included distinguished theologians and scientists.' Hig 
father was a clergyman in southern Zealand. There, in a home of 
culture set amidst the beauties of nature^ Grundtvig spent his early 
years. By stories, and legends his mother awaken^ the boy’s lua- 
toned sense, which continued to be fed by the reading of historical 
booksi, huge of bulk, whose profound contents taxed the father’s and 
mother’s capacity to explain.^ ' ^ 



^ Is U aea^r^s K4 ?. B. Oni|i<itTi|*s 
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PTep<iTatory edwottoi ^ — ^At the of 9 Qrundtvig was sent to be 

prepared for the Latin school by a bachelor clergyman who had pre- 
viously served as tutor for Grundtvig’s elder brothers. This clergy- 
man served a parish in Jutland on the border of the great heath, 
where the natural and human environment was far different from 
that of Gruni^tvig’s home, and served during his six years’ stay to 
broaden his loiowledge and qmipathies. He said later that he here 
became familiar with “ seriousness and quietness in nature and in the 
thought life of the soul.” Here, too, he had to find his companions 
among the peasants and workingmen, and developed thus an interest 
in the common people which was rare in a man of his origin and 
station. He also traveled some during this period, learned to know 
more of his country, and became familiar with the dialects peculiar 
to the different sections. Thus from first hand he gained that uni- 
. versal knowledge of his nativ^language which afterwards made him 
a master of expression. 

- At the university , — After what he calls two useless years at the 
Latin school in .Aarhus, he went to Copenhagen, where he took the 
. ttudent examination and entered upon theological studies at the uni- 
versity at the Dge of 17. He had no particular interest at that time 
in theological studj^^Hmt his parents wished him to take that course, 
and, besides, it was the line of study usually entered upon by men 
' of his class. Grundtvig seems not to have been much imprest by 
My teachers at the university except his cousin Steffens, who had 
just returned from Germany, much influenced by the German philos- 
ophy. The free and spirited lectures of Steffens captivated 
Grundtvig and exerted an influence which clearly came to light later 
in his poetry. 

Cmca.— After completing his theological studies, Grundtvig 
served for some years as tutor. While in this capacity he formed an 
uhfortimate attachment for the mother of the children he taught. 

' While this experience shattered his too grei^ self-confidence, it also 
served to awaken his poetic nature, which gradually unfolded itself 
into an atetivity that placed him in the very forefront of northern 
pys. Later a religions crisis made him a devout student of the 
Bible and of the influence of Christianity in history. These ex- 
periences and studies produced the reformer, burning with a desire 
to reestablish a live Christianity among his people. 

Service eu po«<or.-— Grund(i|ig was ordained to the ministry in 
1911 , and became his father’s curate. His trial sermon before ordi- 
naUpp was pn the text, “Why. .is the Lord’s Word departed from His 
hpy”l It stirred up the clergy of Copenhagen and shows the 
t^int of the reHgions enthusiast. On the death of his 4ther, in 
I9I8, he moved to Copenhagen, where he served as pastor until the 
untriudlinsH of flie city dergy, resultmg from his uncomfortable 
- ■ ■■■ 
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activity, led to his withdrawal. After seven years he resumed offio^ ‘ ^ 
but in 1828, for similar reasons, withdrew again. Eleven years lat« ; 
he resumed the work of the ministry, in which he continued for the 
balance of his life. As a mark of recognition of his services the title 
of bishop without dioce% was conferred upon him. 

Grundtvig’s service to the cause of education must bo considered 
in the light of his great life purpose, namely, to effect a nation-wide 
awakening of his people. This purpose gradually formed itself 
more and more clearly in his mind, and he labored to discover the 
means by which it might be accomplished. 

Humiliation of Denmark.^ln order to appreciate the need for 
such awakening and the passion that burned in Gi;undtvig’s breast 
to bring it about, it is necessary to note the humiliation of Denmark 
at this time. In bygone centuries the people of the north had lorded 
it over a large part of Europe. Their conquering Viking expedi- 
tions pressed boldly forth into unknown regions, subdued peoples, 
and set up newi^Enfedoms. They built up an independent cultural 

civilization with a literature which, since it has again been brought 
to light, never ceases to call forth admiration. But later, while the 
other European nations were forming themselves and gaining in 
strength, the^ countries of the north went backward. Politically 
their territories were retrenched and their influence lessened. Cul- 
turally they lost their individuality, and Everything foreign came 
into high favor. Northern culture was practically extinct; even the 
native languages were being displaced by German and French as 
media of culturEi' Added to. this, Denmark experienced one catas- ‘ 
trophe after the other during Grundtvig’s early life. The Napo- 
leonic wars were in progress. Denmark tried to remain neutral, but 
when this was no longer possible, she cast in her lot with Napoleon, 
and immediately lost her fleet to England. The capital itself was 
bombarded, and a long and disastrous war followed. In 1818 the 
country was officially declared bankrupt, and in 1814 Norway, which 
had been united with Denmark for 400 years, was separa^ from 
her. Instead of being aroused by these events, the Danish people 
were stupefied and sank down into a hopeless apathy, expecting 
national extinction. ' 

Grundtvig's efforts for an awakening. — Grundtvig, who had lived 
himself into the past glories of the race, saw with pain and bitterness 
the calamities that overtook his coimtry and the indifferenee of the ^ 
people, in whom the spirit of national pride seemed absolutely dead. 

He began at an early age to cherish the idea, which later developed 
into j passion, to arouse the national ieeling of his people. For a 
time he turned for inspiration to northern mythology. He thought 


* Ct^Hollmnn, Den Dtauka PP> Alt 
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^ th« t»ita of the old Norse' gods the elements of true in- 
dividusl and national greatness. The product of his devotion to 
mythology was several books which he hop^ would stir the slum- 
bering qualities of the people. For the time being, however, their 
only effect seemed to be.to establish his reputation as an author. He 
also gave himself to the task of modernizing for the people of his day 
the classics of northern history and poetry. During his first period 
of enforced leisure from the ministry he translated Snorre Stur- 
lasson’s S(^a from Icelandic. The chronicles of Saxo Grammaticus 
from Latin, and Beowulf from Anglo-Saxon. 

to England.— kft^T his second withdrawal from the minis- 
^ 1829, he spent, by the aid of State stipends, three successive 
Bummera in England, studying the neglected Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts in London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Exeter. His interest in 
these matters lay chiefly in his desire to familiarize the Danish people 
with thair spiritual inheritance, in order that their national spirit 
might be stirred to action. Grundtvig’s visits to England were fruit-* 
ful, however,, in other than philological respects. He was struck with 
the active political life of the English people, who were then in the 
midst of their reform leg^islation. He was impressed, also, by the 
freedom for individual initiative and expression, which to hini was 
the secret of the pulsating life and the business energy that he saw 
about him. All this Was in marked contrast to the conditions at 
home, and he longed to see among his own people son\e of this activity 
which was making a great England,* 

Lou of faith in books . — These experiences of an active and achiev- 
ing life drew Grandtvig out from the retreat of the study into the 
open field of action. Hitherto his life had been spent almost exclu- 
aiv^y in the study and production of books, for he had labored under 
the impr^ion that the press was the most effective means of influ- 
encing his fellow men. As the years went on, however, he became 
disappointed with the results of his literary activity, for the effort 
of his pen failed to arouse the people as he had hop^. The years 
and labor he had spent on his books seemed practically wasted. The 
people did not read them; or, if they did, it was without the reaction 
Grundtvig had looked for. Having lost faith in the magic of books, 
he determmed to move to action. The “ living word ” of speech was 
now to awomplish what the “dead words’* of books could not do. 
For a time he seeiiw to have desired a professorship at the university, 

. i^here^ he might give expression to his ideas and enthusiasm, but no 
rach opportunity was offered. Even if it had come, however, it could 
. ^roely have “become the means of awakening the rank and file of his 
fulow dtizens. 



ojaanr ow tbm fbopiJ'b hioh bohools. ’ TIT 

Ths p€ople*$ fuffh-tchwl #as then that the ideas shoot s i 

{)eople’8 culture which he had long entertained becwne clarified and ' 
took distinct form. He saw now more clearly than ever that a ' 
permanent national awakening muet begin with a spiritual enlighten- 
ment of the common pepplc, and as a means to the accomplishment • 
of this purpose he made, in 1832, his first definite suggestion of a 
people’s high school. This was to be an institution— 

where the mether tongue should be the ruling fnctor and thd fatherland the 
living center to which all^ hearts might bc' drawn, and nronnd which the light . 
should move, so that, after having too long worshipped thut which was foreign, 
the people might once more truly learn to know and love ^helr home.' 

Grundtvig't attitude toward existing schools. — In order to appreci- 
ate the need which Grundtvig felt for this new type of institution, it 
is necessary to know his attitude toward the existing agencies for 
higher education. He brings a general indictment against all type# 
of existing schools : 

Every schooh great or small, which begins with the alphabet and ends with ‘ 
book knewledge^-consequently, everything which for centuries has been called 
school and all that Is still bo called— ^Ib a “ school for death.** ■ 

He criticizes the prevailing aims of education : 

Enllabtemuent has never been al together neglected In Denmark, bot It has 
hitherto clearly failed In Its purpoaes. Ita aim has been to give all men a Ger- 
man comprehension of heaven and logic, and to the profeaslonal class a Roman 
comprehension of the whole world, but It has given to noim a eoond under- 
standing of the things that lie nearest to ub all— nature, the fatherland, and 
the conditions tha^make for Its welfare.* 

Opposttiofi to thd Ij<UxTi school, — -He is particularly dissatisfied 
with tlie^Latin schools, as appears from numerous passages in his 
writings: 


And although the Latin school, according to my conrlction, la not only on- 
neoesaary, but very harmful and the mother of all our woes, It ought atlll to 
remain as lon^ as many consider It to be the neces^ty support of the church, a 
Chinese wnU against barbarism, and a nnrsery for all historical science. 
this groundless but deeply-rooted prejudice will vanish as soon as people see 
that the Danish school really makes the church more alive and fruitful for the 
Danish people and Inculcates much more love for Denmark and imderstandlng 
of its needs. Such a school may b^me the cradle of an historical • science 
which does not fetter its devotees with chains to the dead languages and their 
graves or grammars, but unites them Jn a living relationship with past genera- 
tions and especially with oor northern foreffttbera.* 


The Teasons for Grundtvig’s hatred of the Latin schools were 
many." He contended that humantstic studies as ptneued by mere 
children in ibi schools made them strangers to their own languag6| ^ 



* Quoted by BchrOder, Den Daneke FolkehAJtkole, p. 22, 

a Qrondtvlg, Skoled tor livet, p. 12. 
i Qnmdtvlg, Akadeadet 1 Boer, p.. 22. 
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. litermtore, fend national spirit, while it gave them^o real infflght into 
dasaio culture. Their acquiaition was a mere fOTmal knowlwlge of 
gramme and synUx and a quanti^of historical facta. Moreover, 
he despised Roman civilization, whia to him was organized selfish- 
ness and force, producing nothing great out of itself, but borrowing 
eveiTthing from Hellenism. Ho was deeply grieved thst the influ- 
ence of such a civilization had overwhelmed the Germanic peopl^ 
who had in themselves the elements of-truo individual and national 
greatness. Under the influence of Christianity, which permits the 
individual to reach his fullest development, the Germanic peoples • 
had made notable progress in the development of a truly humanistic 
CSiristian culture. Thereforeio have inflicted upon them as the chief 
means of culture the literature- and history of a people foreign in 
^irit and ideals was to Qrundtvig a real calamity. It is difficult for 
him to speak calmly about the situation ; 


I confess that It Is my firm conviction that nil child science Is preposterous, 
and that the bookworm system, seclusion from the world, the setting aside of 
the mother tongue, and the deification of the Utln writings wnisUtiitc the most 
unsuitable education for royal Danish leaders that I can ^ncelve of.‘ 


Qrundtvig was opposed to the Lafiin schools also becau.se of the 
aristocratic standard of culture for which they stood. To a man who 
was trying to open a way to a common culture for the common peo- 
ple the wearing of a “Latin cloak ” could not be a true criterion of 
culture. Qrundtvig held that culture finds, its source and means in 
that which is “ of the people.” Another chief objection which is still 
a very pronounced line of demarcation between the people’s high 
schools Md the ordinary tyi)e of secondary schools was the emphasis 
on exaininationa Examinations played and still play a tremendous 
r 61 e in Denmark. Openings to nearly all positions of importance 
in the ciofintry are via examinations. Examinations open tlie way to 
a “sure living,” and preparation for examinations seemed to Grundt- 
vig to be the chief function of the “ learned ” schools. With despair 
he beheld this eternal striving for a “sure living,” but saw no real 
desire for culture for its own sake. . 

Criticism of the lied school .— mathematical Real school finds 
as little favor with Qrundtvig as the Latin school ; 


Ukewlae I jelleve It la perfectly clear that even If It were an excellent round- 
about way or training for citizenship to go through the mathematical purgatory 
it would be each only on the condition that the Iwys could bo relieved of all 
their learnings, lay all reckonings and demonstrations on the shelf, dismiss all 
iKMAwormlshness from their minds, pot on Industrlousnesa with their everyday 
dotbea, and en<* eagerly take up his handicraft* Otherwise they would at the 
very bM be fit to be professors of mathematics or frachers in schools of the 
same kind. If so, we should haye a circle of schooling, examlnatiuDs. and a 


t Omndtrlg, SkoUh for Uvet, p. 25 . 
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■are IlTing eimtlar to ttut of Uko Latin ecbboUt but on a mucb larger tre|e. I 
8u^ a ayatem would exhaust the reeourcee of even the richest luiUon, to iag 
Dothing of the poorest* 

Work of people's high schools outlined. — Finding that none of the 
institutions of his day afforded the uicans of a true people’s culture, 
Grundtvig felt the need of a new type of school, a “ school for life,”' ' 
whose aim sliould not be ‘^exaininntipns and a sure living,” but “a 
culture and enlightenment which is the individual’s own affair, and 
is its ow’n reward.”* Grundtvig never formulated any definite plan 
for the activity of his people s high school. He tells why he can not 
do so: 

As to the airaoji^'ment of the Danish high scboul 1 can not enter upon that, 
for everything human fares ns we do. We umat l>e l>om before It can be huown 

' what fit our beada to say nothing of bow l^gh a destiny we shall have 

Rud what knowIe<lge we may l>e able to acquire. 1 should not even have men- 
tioned this matter. If we had not become so perverted In the ** achoola for 
death ” that we can scarcely Imagine a school whose whole life ts not mapped oat 
before it beglna This can 04iaily be done with the bPoklah art which conatiti 
I In niemoriftlng a certain numlx^r of glossaries and rules, and at Its best In study* 

r Ing and Imitating such unchangeable aud dead things as hooks But Just as 

! this method is lnii)OBsihle of ai^pMcatlon to the development of life, which pm- 

eludes stagnation aud can follow no rules hut those of nature, so neither can It 
be applied to education, which must adjust Itself to life as It really la* 

Grundtvig does, liowever, indicate the general lines along wWch 
be thinks the institution 'should operate: 

One can therefore say that at a people’s civic high school In our and our 
children's time there ought, as far as possible, to be opportunity tor learning 
foreign languages, mathematics. bUtory, and everything that an Individual 
has a desire tor and longs to ^udy, either tor the sake of Ita uaefulneab or 
enjoyment* ■ 

The chief purpose, however, the living unifying soul of such a 
school, Grundtvig says, can not be dest.'ribed. Poetically he feels 
it to be a life-giving, light-spreading, heait-warming function, but 
it defies schematic representation. One thing is clear to him, that * 
books and all that resembles them should play as small and unim- 
portant a role as possible in the people’s high school, where the aim 
must by no. means be ** examinations and a livelihood,” but culture 
and enlightenment. In order to know what culture should be at- 
tained, it m necessary to what an educated citizen should know 
in order tp be able to serve the State with efficiency. As partS' of 
such knoWledge and qulture he mentions especially — 

a clear nojiion of civic society and the conditions of Ita welfare, an apprecia- 
tion of tbjb hatlcMial characteristics of hla people, sincere devotion to ** King 

*Gnmdtvlg, op. dt, p. 80. 

‘Idem, p. 18. 

■Onmdtvlg, Akadomlet 1 Boer. p. 61k 

* Idem, p. 60. * 
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liitbeHand,’* ability to expraaa hintBelf orally in bin motbar tonitiie» with 
^'ae and visor, freedom and propriety, and, finally, a definite knowledge of 
t what we have and what we lack, based upon reliable reports on the conditions 
of. the country/ 



^ CufT%cviufn and wwfAorfa,— From these and other passages in his ^ 
writings it is possible to obtain a fairly definite idea of the curricu- 
lum and methods which Qnmdtvig had in mind for his cherished 
institution. In the very first place must be put the mother tongue. 

For the school was to be distinctly Danish, not Latin, nor German. 

By the mother, tongue as an element in the curriculum Grundtvig 
means training in free and forceful expression, appreciation for 
folk songs, familiarity with the ancient Danish myths, legends, 

4md ppics, and also an introduction to modern Danish writers. The 
a^nd large element in the curriculum waa to be history, especiaMy 
of Dmimark, but also of Christianity and the world. Other subjects 
definitely suggested are economics, embracing a study of the re- 
sources, industries, and economic activities of ^Denmark, and civics, 
with special reference to national and communal government in 
Denmark, in order to prepare for intelligent participation in these 
farms of activity. 

The uniqueness of the new institution, however, was to be in its 
method^ >As has been noted, books* were io be used as little as pos- 
sible. Grundtvig came to have an almost unreasonable hatr^ of 
books as school implements. He held that the con^ant application 
to books resulted in a bookworm' existence and severance ordi- 
nary interests. In the new school, therefore, human speech, instead 
of books, was to be the mean's of imparting spirit and ideas. In- 
formal lectures, without notes, was his ideal of method; talks, with 
a large human element in them, and conviction bom x>f personal 
e:fperience.' The lectures ought furthermore to be given in a lan- 
guage that the people could understand. Gyundtvig virtually created" 
m new Danish speech. He broke away the acadenlic language 
df the day, and from Ijis intimate knowledge of Danish, as spoken 
by the people, he built' up a language which, in diction and idioms, 
wafi felt to be the people’s own. In this language he wrote, and in 
'this lahguage he wished the work in his people’s high school to be 
doife. By hearing and speaking such idiomatic Danish, not by 
grammatical drill nor continuous essay writiog, the young people 
would be taught to use and love their mother tongua Grundtvig 
;;; 4ajfi that “ a genuine Danish high school will make it j>ossibIe,;flfr 
descendants after hundreds of yetm to feel, tUnk, and 

^ 
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Another diaracterisd^f method was to be the nktwSfH»ri> 
proach to all studies. wlMher the subject matter be iiteratun, hia- 
^ory, economics, or civi<4 the bearing of it all on Denmark wasJte 
receive the emphasis. History was to be presented^ not mtically but 

culturally, to show the progress of the race and for. the light tiiat it 
has to cast on present problems. Economics and civics were not to 
be tau^t theoretically by the agency of textbooks and ntAfiy tic ff , bbt 
by having men of large knowledge of the country, its activities and 
institutions, talk to the young people and discuss matters with thmn 
personally. There were to be no examinations of any Mnd- It was 
not Qrundtvig’s idea that the high school should prepare its students 
for any learned studies The culture was to be sought for its own 
value, and the work of the school must consequently be of such a 
“nature as to have worth and attractiveness in itself, '^e insttno- 
tion was intended for grown-up young men who were already en- 
gaged in some life work, and the purpose of the high school was nqi 
to change their vocation. They were to return to tfiSr work, but with 
a greater inper joy, greater d^e to work, greater love fpr country, 
and greater appreciation for a higher, more ideal conception of work 
and life.' 

Place in the educational Gnmdtvig does not seem to 

have thought out clearly the place' of the people’s hi ^ school in 
the scheme of education. At times he speaks of a school for citizen- 
shtp, which all the people should attend, where they would learn 
to know and love their mother tongue and country, and thus be 
fitt^ for their duties as citizens. In speaking of various types of 
schools, he says it is the school for citizenship ho wishes to dwell on 
especially — 

Infsmnch as It Is the only one that can be common to ns all. All of os can 
and shoold bo intelligent and nseful Danish cltlsens, but clearly only a very 
few at a time should be professors and learned men. Bui while we have more 
than snthcient schools for training pastors and professors, we have no sdiools 
at all to train Danish citisena* ' . ; . 

This training for citizenship he thinks the existing schools an 
t*solutely unfitted to give. Tliprefore there is a deficiency in the 
school system. 

Byen thoogb the rest of our school system be excellent and adapted to.oor 
porposes, It Is stlU very deficient as long as we do not have a high ^ool for 
that social an4 drlc Ufo In which we all can and ahotUd partake. This mdst, 
mfreorer, he considered the natural root and aonrce of aU oar .epdeay<^ gp ; 
much so that If the demands of Uits dilc Ufp are despised and ni^eoM 
other Mlghtenment VlU become llfeleipi In Itsdf as wdl as fatal to the peog^ 
and^ destnictlve fo the Bblngdoin.* 

■ ' “ I 
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t comm(j^ folk oulture for that ^rtion 
• Ike Bi^ to be leaders, but do not study for a , *■ 

v;jpix)|aaBioiud career* As has been jioted in our suirey of Danish 
^^adcteationi the differentiation between elementary and secondary edu- 
, iicatkm'Was made very earl/iit this time, in fact generally upon the 
'Child’s ;ehtrano6 into school. The kind of education a diild was to 
- ^racKve w^s determined by the type of school he entered and this 
^again by tiie. social position of his par^ts* Once registered in the 
'Olementaty scbool,'his fate was sealed. His cultural, opportunki A, 

^as far' as school was concerned, would terminate at the age -of con- 
iffnnation. This was the fate of the masses of the people. To be 
ante the University of Copenhagen was always open to all, regard* 

IflBB of academe preparations, but^t is easy to see that, by reason of 
dts natore and method, the work carried on there, even if it were all 
^0 1 ttimt -^DsigU^ be^ expected of it, could never become an appr^able 
siimana of culture for any but the academically trained. Therefor^,' 
'ban^ fr<Mn the secondary schools by a too early differentiation and 
from the cultural opportunities of the university by lack of prepara- 
tion, the nonacademic people were living in intellectual and cultural 
dentation. Grundtvig sayd: 

trbe dl/Bcolty Is thafc few or no places have a high school for sclentlflc and s 
/^vlcvtralglng of the people, which can give a modicum of . culture to those 
V ^people who dp not receive academic training, htit who desire to belong to the 
.c^tured dasaes.' ' * * 

% ’ : ^ 0uch > school — ^ 

ail th6se officers of State who.do not need learning, but life,, vision, and practical 
ahlUtj, and all those people who desire culture may have the desired oppor- 
tunity io develop themselves and learn to know each other.* 

"A school for iho commcln people , — A school of this type, Grundtvig. 
.^oughk, was necessary not fpr leaders only, however. It had. a func- 
; tton to iperform for the ordinary citizenry. 

now a Banish high school, as kingly, free, and popular as possible. Is necea- 
iafy for training officers of State, pray. Is It less so for that large portion of the 
people who can not or do not.deslrb to hold office, but who must support 'th^- 

^ test? That this root and stem pf the people, renters and own* , 
'.ferk great and small, mechanics of all kinds, sINimen^ and merchants, neM no 
;; V ..^^r enlightenment or culture than that obtained behind the plow, In. the ^ 
WOrkShODL In the tons, of In the momhnni-** mav twk 41,41 I.* 
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SdikeiB of ihd peopW$ high-%eJyi€^iioa:r'^ is not known 
or not Gnindtyi|^ owes the oripn of his p^ple^ hi^* School 
any other source than himself. A possible influence .of Bou^^ii 
(h^any has been pointed (Hit Nordal-Pi^rson says: ! 


Darlnc a vlalt in eastern Pmesi; Herder, one ot Ronaseaa'a admlierSi saw ^ 
bow oppreaeed naUoiis suffered under a foreign yoke. Tbroagb ttie inSiieiips.v^ !i' 
of Rousseau's ideas tbe tbougbt comes to him that one might help the opprsMped 
toward a national awakening* erecting a national yonng people's 
and he pbtUnes the plan in one of lUS books. Herder never rekUxed bis jdaS; 
but It is probable that Qrundtvig had read the book In question. His WMld*it 
History" (lS12) shows that he had read Herder with interest, and it is 
ImpossiMe that from bis writlaars 'Orundtvlg had received an impulse toward hli^ 'xX 
great idea.* ' ^ 


Eitimdt^ of OfMndtvig^s influence. — Whether the peoiple^ 
school idea be original with Grundtvig or not, the fact remains “i 
he not only developed and propagated the idea, *hnt presented' /%x 
philosophy of life and education which has become the pedagogical 
foundation of the schools. While the chief emphasis in his^wHtihgs J 
is u|K>n the seiVice of a people’s high school in the awakening and' 
regeneration of the nation, he also stresses the value oi su<^ a achcK)! ' 
for the young people themselves, in helping them to realize them- 
selves most folly. In fact, as Grundtvig'saw it, the latter service of 
the school is a prerequisite for the former. Ludvig .'Schro<J«r, ohi .x 
of the closest students of Grundtvig, compares him witii Rousseau.* 

As Boussehu proclai|ned die “gospe^of childhood,” s6 Grundtvig | 
prcx^laimed the ^ gospel, of youth.” ^ 


As childhood him its own interests and prerogatives and id not a 
mere -transitibn period to becoming grown up, so youth* has a. right 
to an independent value and is hot t6 be regarded as a meaningless 
passing oyer from childhood to manhood. The ]^riod of youth is a 
most unhappey one in the' lives nf many. It is a time when intetlec- 
tnal and moral problems beset the young person, when he is wrestling 
with the question of hi^ life mission and perhaps that of his lifa^ 
'mate. It frequently becomes a mere existence without content. & 
drafting about from one impulse to another. Grundtvig held thi^ 
if youth is to be a joyous and fruitful period, the individual 
come to his rights and be wisely guided in his a^iratiops ip oMer 
that his 'p^^nality may he built on a sound foundation and 
V^op^ in its capacities. H^re was the opportunity for a p^ 
pie’s high ^ool. ' , ' / 

a kinj^ip with ideas:* Ilf , 

, Hte fma umch in Amjnm wl^ that Wlik. 

tomitiUiaiE In a tbs id^a of Orundtvlif W^ld/tbiike a tosttyai^ ,ll&|hi 
it whole and mka work 'Secondary! > ^oth tblohers are as <me m 




‘ 00 , 


^l^ovdU-VettrMii, Dtameiki nvjAd«r, p; a 
pukiM 

■if ■ 









^ ^ may obtain a deep^ oppredatlon of Ufe*a valaea 

" ‘ ^ nwly aiw^ moT« cm Uie bonier toe of the imp<Wble 

m bla reQOlrmnenta Gnindtrlg la^a practical man, who knows what he wants 

.1^ what la possible of realisation. Grundtrig wants nothing else ftion taia 

to. slTSv ttie imUTidnal his yonth, a time In which he may Uve In the realm of 
baantifiil and noble asplrationa ^ 

, GruiultTig has exerted a powerful infiuenoe upon Ae cul- 
life of country is evident when intellig^t students soberly 
ajpply to him' such 6pi<Jiets as "Prophet of the north” and “The 
Jinmtest folk educator of the north.” Even his unsympathetic critic^ 
^ Gieoi^ Brandes, estimates him as the largest cultural factorial Dcn- 
Qitf k in the nineteenth century. The Qennan Hollmann^lescribes 
hm as^ 

^ a^ P th of large historic vision, with creative thoughts and a depth and' 
breadth jof flBellng which was capable 6f embradng his people, the nation in its 
' developmentt It ‘may appear as if the Wheel of history moves according 

^^^eitmlly . fixed lawa Occasionally, however, a strong man may take a band 
• lift It out of jta mt If he is fortunate, ogfiers lend a hand and 

.prbiiresB takee a new course. Grnndtvlg grasped the wheel of historical de- 
Vfftopment and gave It a new direction. Without him there would now pre- 
Imnably be no Danish KMur, and therefose he Is a genius in the eyes of his 
peopla* 


. Chwidti^^B plan Gnmdtvig had in mind the establishment 

, of ohe large people’s high school for the whole country. It was to be 
II school with a faculty of scholars on a. par with those of the uni- 
; ywwty, from whom strums of influence mi^t flow forth to refif^h 
'■ iuid reg^erate the nation. For a long"%K|^he clierished the plan 
the richly endowed academy at Sor6 m^ht be transformed into 
^h a high school. For this he wrote^and labored assiduously. He 
fitoUy > gaiitog the fav^ of King Christian VIII and 
" Queien Carolinit Am^ie for the plan, bfit the Kinir died in 184 R. ho- 
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fimm i^. ik4 )lr»^ jflAMl^Metiiwhile the seed whidi jGhnmdtvig d 
luul sown took root and began to bear fruit in another way, Althonjl^ : 
his efforts to have his cherished peopled institution established by 
\ royal favor proved futile, tiie essential people’s hi^ school idea was 
bong realized by the rai^ and file of the comnum people. The sofne 
was north Schleswig. This was at that time a. part of Denmark, fttid 
the people were becoming aware of the danger of German influence, " 
which threatened to destroy their national identity. The situatum is 
well described by Begtrup : ^ 


North SdUeswls, whose popnlatfon was Danish, had hem goremed ior msisa 
years by Oerman-tralned offlclajs, who bad studied at KieL When the ua^- 
allstlc moTement began to be fell in Europe the citlsensjof north Schleswig s^s o 
awakened to a oonaclousiiess of their Danish character and soniht to free th^- 
selvea from the spiritual guardianship of the Qeriqau oSlciala Then began^a 
coltnr^ struggle in whify the majority of the educated classee- whre found l|i 
toe German campa. Frlen^ of toe commo£ people perceived that it was nec^ / 
saty for.toe plain people to be equipped with a better educatfou in order that 
they might themselves defend toe rights of their I>anlsih speech. Such educatlob 
mnsl necQssarily b^ given to Danish, since toe people did not know any fcwelgti 
language, and Ita contmit must serve to strengthen their appreciation of naUoniO* 
values. Here was a prac^cal need for Qrundtvlg's jpcbool idea. 

The leaders of this nationalizing movement, among whom Chrifr 
tian Flor, professor of Danish at the University of Kiel, was a pr^ni* 
nent .figure, had become familiar with Grundtvig’s ideas and were ^ 
much influenced by his writings. Whfen Grundtvig’s request 'and 
plan for a high school at Sord appeared in 1840 and had been favor* " 
ably received by Flor, a citizen of north Schleswig p^^inted out in |i 
newspaper article that nowhere was a high school such that' pro^ 
posed more needed &an in north Schleswig. 

The'iint $ehool established at Rodding , — Other interested cititens 
gave the idea their, support, stock was subscribed, and in 1843 the 
Schleswig Assodation was formed with tjie erection of a people’js 
'high school as one of its chief aims; A suitable property was pur* 
cluised at*Bodding, and upon application to King Christian VIII 
permission was granted in 1844 for the establishment of the sdhooh ' 


In the plan which accompanied the application, appeared the follow- 
ing passage relating to the purpose and scope of the school ; 

Hie aim we have eet hefbre us la to found an institution where peaiuit 
and dtlaen may acquire snclr knowledge and accomiSlshments as may minister 
to hla imefulnefli oir enjoyment^ with referjuice' hot eo much to Ms parttbdfar ^ < 
voeatfeh and to his fondimk as hfe coentty^^ 

8tata Hm InsdttitUm should have* then^ie, a htoefibmit litoumice 
ptlVitte aad/bome UfW ai weU ai itpou his itoUc iud dvic activity.' ’ 
it.i high sehdol because It ie not to be an;^rdury boy's' schoolrtmt an 'ed^*^ 
ttooaUinatltiitkm iiartly for young men past age of coinflrmatloii an^'parCl^ 














.. v9Hl #9&O0t^ 

1^ n people** hl^ M^r because penons 
; . ersiy sUtloa map atioid tt. even if it Is eq)edallp arranged for tbs' rom 
: oasi and expects Its stoAoits from that aaoree/ 

>. '.The plan fwHier provided that the b^rd of directors should can- 
list of seven members, three of whom Oiust always belong to the 
class. The curriculum was to compr^ Danish language and- 
l^eraturo, history, civics, anthmetio, geometry, drawing, surveying, 
Qsnnan, Swedish, natural sciences, singing, and gymnastics. Each 
semester was tq.be complete in itself, but the work so planned that a 
<^pl^ course extended over two yeara. The' school began its ac- 
tivity in November, 1844, with 20 students and 2 teachers. Its prin- 
cipal was Johih Wegener, a uhiversity man and graduate in theology. 

^ Carter and fnfluena of the schools — ^The school at Rddding expe- 
rienced cheered career. Its finances gave the most trouble. At 
times its friends despaired of -(maintaining it, but by eam^ en\ 
4 mvoVb it was possible to keep the school goinj:. Much credit for^ 
,tiu« w due to Flor, who gav| up his Aair at Kiel to become its. 
principal for a time. Certain problems were encountered and solv^ 
itt this school and- principles established that are of general interest 
- in the people’s Ipgh-school movement. Tlih^rst was the question as 
to 1v]mther the school should be an out-and-<mtvocational school for 
agrioulturists, or a school of general culture. \he briginal purpose 
of the school had been to arouse the national spirit and- save the 
mother tongue from its threatened extinction. When, after the war 
of 1848-49, these ends were largely attained, many thought that the 
school no longer had any sufficient reason for its existence, as origi- 
: Dally, plumed, and therefore should be tens^ormed into an a^cul- 
tnral school. This partjr held that if farmers were desired, the 
best plan yras to gb at the training of farmers directly with a pure 
agricaltural school. However, the principal of the school, Sojlhus 
Hcgsbro, FJor> and others championed the cause of general culture 
with wich ability that they won thevictory, and the institution was 

maUed to 6hntinue as a school of the Grundtvigian t^. An inter- 
esting testimony in this connection came from the able agricultu- 
rilist, Testdorph, who later became president of the Roval Danish 
Agricultural Society.^; 

It la dlfflcnltno render a larger service to the-conntry than h> gite wlde^iwake 
eanim some such an opportunity for a higher spiritual development as will 

S "tood the test to which tt baa been subjected. 

|l we are derotlna our moS , 

P hack With ;high lntereat: ^ te^thu we are 

is / «a)ir dolnf me <lpuati7 a great aerylce by aiding the Boddlng high school. Let 
tPat aa nearly aa I can l«am, aU the tor^jpn countrtea. ln which I hare 

■ . ' jonotefl nre«,|kwila 7bibfb9J«l*)s, a aa “ 
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tniT^M would «raq> with ^tuernem an <^piportaiiltf auch aa ttila to adrahoi 
In a almllar way the Intereata ot the backbone of the coontry, the agrlcaltaral 
claaa,* . 

Another attempt to, modify the nature of the school was made by 
.. the minister of education, Monncd, by suggesting the introduction of 
a preliminary examination which might admit students to. some 
courses at the agricultural college in Copenhagen. The reply of 
Principal Hogsbro, opposing this suggestion, is based solidly upon 
Orundtyi^an high-s^ool ideas, and the principle fixed in this case 
became a precedent for all future people’s high schools : 

The aim of the ^ool Is to awaken and Aonrlah appreciation for the Uf^of 
the spirit Especially Is it concerned w)th increasing love of country bj glvlag 
Information about Ita language and literature, nature, and history, its condi- 
tions in, the past and present. In addition, however, it does not lay less atresa 
on giving students love for and knowledge of agriculture, ^ 

Witii this «im the subjects of instruction cap not be the same as 
those required for the “ preliminary examination,” nor the ^phaEi^ 
the same. H / 

With reference to method, too, the school must be different from the ordinary 
type. To be sure, it does not minimise the value of positive knowledge and a 
training of the imellect In keenness and clarity of thought; Its purpose, how- 
ever, Is essentially educative, the ^development of feeling and the wlU beings - 
considered more significant than the training of naenmry or intellect It deslrea 
to do for the life of the people what the church deslrea for the Christian Ute, 
Therefore it must lay emphasia on the concrete, the Uvlng, the stimulating. An 
hour of instruction in which it has l^n possible to arouse apprecto'tlon for the 
higher and nobler elements In hum^Iife, or to stimulate to effective and active 
service In their behalf, Is of^lmuji^eater Importance In the work of the people’s 
^hlgb school than an hour wUch has added to one’s store of kaowledge or. in 
which the Intellect has learned to undersjgnd a new grammatical exposition or 
a mathematical con'cluslon. These forms of Instruction are algo Included, but 
merely- to serve tbe chl^f purpose. Instruction Is given, not for school, but for 
life. What we wish for our students is that they might leave us with a desire 
to participate In the work of the world, the spiritual as well as the material, 
and with capacity to use the means whlcWlfe offeri What they^may lack In 
the form of knowledge they will know bo^ to obtain, 'As they wor^, their Intel- 
lects will receive that development of which they are capable. For sudi a 
mediod of Instruction the preliminary examination la altogether unsuitable.* 

'After the war of 1864, when Schleswig was wrenched away from 
DSnmark by Germany, the school had to be moved porth of the 
new boundary. A place was found for it at Askov, where, und^ 
the effiqi^t tjikden^p of Ludvig Schroiier, the institution beb^e 4 
powi^ in^ther cultural life of Denmark: Its equipment and instfub* 
tibn beeh' e^^ as to make therleadin^ hi|^ 

Bchoor in the (teuhtfy. ; / .; ** * • ' 

* Quoted by Schbaer,' op. dtr; p. .7<k 

• Quoted p. SA, 
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> It WOKK AND INFLUBNCB OF^OLO^ 

Dep}Ceru>iu of the Rodding people's high school . — ^While Gnmdt- 
-LlHgV^ucaSional ideas.were first tried out in tie school at Bodding, 
it Was not there that the characteristic Danish people’s high school 
as it exists to-day took its beginnings. There were several' reasons 
why this school did not at first wield the large influence for a 
people’s culture that was exerted later by this and other schools. 
_0n account of rather high tuition rates and expenses, only some 
of the welf-to-do farmers’ sons could afford to attend. Furthermore, 
a full course extended oyer two years, the summers included. It i» 
evident that only comparatively few grown up men could, find it 
possible to spend so much time away from their work. Again, 
prhile the teachers at Rodding were inspired by love for their work 
and a desire to lead the young men’out into a new light, they were 
generally academicians from a higher station in life and could not 
• ^te appreciate the situation and the peculiar needs of the peasant 
boys. Grundtvig himself,- though a man of the people m his in- 
terests and sympathies, was a partial stranger to the sons of the soil. 

Kristen Kold (181}^^1870 ). — It was left for a shoemaker’s son to 
meet the common peasantry on their iKm ground and by the attrac- 
tiveness of his personality drew t^wn to cultural studies pursued 
under conditions that were practically within the reach of all. This 
man was Kristen Kold (1816-1§70). While still a child in his 
Immble home by the Limfjord, in west Jutland, fib learned the 
••^agic power of the spoken word, which he himself later possessed 
in a remarkable degree. When he and his brothers and sisters be- 
came tired of play and unruly, their mother would often call them 
to her and tell them a story which would have a wonderful effect 
on their conduct. Kold says of this: v 


Always, when she bad told ns a story, we would become happy and begin to 
plajr again— to build dp Instead of tear down. At that time I could not under- 
stand how a little fable about Great Peter or Little Peter, or what It might 
could have power to make us well-behaved and happy. Later, however, 
1 gradually came to understand the secret, that the word upon our-longue 
. possesses this power over .children.’ 

Kdveotion. Kold participated imths ordinary elementary school- 
ing of his day and ranked at the head of his class. At H he was to 
begin learning his father’s trade, but was so awkward with ’the awl 
|h^ his father despoir^.pf his ever amounting to any thing After 
u,- ope and a. haU days’ apprenticeship his mother .took him put of the 
Aop. The boy’s whole desire now. was to be a teacher. At the age 
' ■ of is, after giving a trial lesson in a rural school before the d "wn 
and the children’s pa^ts, he was appointed monitor to teach chil- 
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dren laxfper tixm himself and about as old. His work, howeTOTi was a 
decided succe^ After confirmation he served as tutor for three 
years, when, having peached the required age of 18, he entered the 
normal school at Snested. He seems not to have profited much by 
the instruction there until a religious revival aroused him spiritually 
and intellectually and made him an eager student 
, Teaching. — After ‘graduation from the normal school, Kold spent 

some years in tutoring, and participated in some revivals in which 
he began to experience *his oWn powers of speech. At this time he 
also read some of Ingemann’s romances. He saw how great Den- 
mark h&d once been, and how^'lpw it had sunk, and wa§ seized with 
a desire to lend a hand in raising it again. “ C^, that I possessed the 
kind of*wordathat are necessary to make Denmark great, and strong, 
and happy! Moving to southern Jutland, where he continued as 
» tutor, he Iqund the people dead to patriotic impulses, and having read 
still more historical romances, he felt that he must do something to 
."^stir the people. “ I felt now that I could have no peace until I had 
gotten this work started — to raise Denmark again to what it had 
Once been.”* Kold had an idea that much could be and must be 
done with the rising generation. Therefore as an experiment during 
the winter of 1840-41, he gathered about him 15 young men every 
Wednesday evening and read to them chiefly from Ingemann’s ro- 

I. mances. They talked together about the contents and sang patriotic 

songs. This was something new, and people laughed at it. But his 
experience with these boys gave Kold the idea which he develop^ 
later iiAo his high-school ^lan. * 

^ V Varied experienoes.-^Kold became dissatisfied with the methods 
in vogue^in' elementary instruction and instituted a reform in his 
own work. Instead of compelling the children to memorize vast por- 
tions of textbooks, he told the contents to the children in story form. 

The children .were delighted/f remember^ “perfectly whqt he told 
them, and then the process of learning which* before had been so 
laborious took care" of itself. 

'This revolutionary method, however, brought him into difficulties 
with pastor, bishop, and department, and the antagoni^ became so 
~\CTeat that he soon found himself without an appointment. Saddened 
this opporition anddenial of opportunity to do the only work he 
wished and was able to do, he learned bookbinding, and went to 
Smyrna as a missionary’s servant and helper. Terminating his serv- 
ices with the missionary, he spent some years there at his ^de. Th^ 
l(^iging for his native land became too great, however, ^d he 
returned, walkjbg from Trieste, some 800 miles, an4. drawing hic 
Wongings in a little wagon.\ This experience gave hiin*an excellent 

% • ^Austud, op. cit, 
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opiMitunity to study the common life of the people in the sections 
through! -which he passed. He enlisted for the war of 1848-1850, but 
finding himself poorly adapted for m&sket drill, ho resigned/ The 
war served him a purpose, however, for it awaken<>J Denmark, and 
he could now see how a spiritual force operates on a large scale with 
a whole prople; previously ho had seen it only in the case' of 
individuals. 

F oundt w peofUe'B high school. — Kold burned with desire to help 
, perpetuate the spirit which the war had aroused in hLs people, but 
realized that sporadic efforts with a 'speech here and a speech there 
would avail but little. His experiences, notably his Wednesday even- 
ing cl^ of boys, taught him that he must gather the young people 
m a school in order that they might be under his continuous influence 
for a consider^feje lime. Thus only could he hope to effect an awak- 
^ing and build ilp^n enthusiaSrti that would last. By the aid of 
Gnindtvig aijd otherSnterested friends, he was enabled to make a 
. humble beginnifig of a school in 1851 at Ryslinge, in Fyen. A pro- 
spectus of the new school announced that instruction would l>e given 
only during the winter, from November 1 to April 1. Tuition, in- 
cluding board and lodging, was fixed at GO kroner for the entire five 
months. The instruction was to embrace an outline of general, Bible, 
and church history, northern mythology and history of Denmark; 
geography, especially of Denmark, selected readihgs /rom Danish 
literature, and singing. Instruction was also to be given in the com- 
mon-school branches with a view to their practical use in life.* The 
school began its work with IS students and 2 teachers. Kold had at 
last entered upon the realization of his cherished dreams, and was 
happy. * 

Charaetoristics oj AoW>« .«cAoof.-The 'first year the students at 
Kold 8 school ranged in age from 14 upward, but this year’s ex- 
perience taught him that for such a school the students must be 
grown up, L e., 18 years of age or more, as Grundtvig had maintained. 
The work with the younger boys was not nearly so satisfactory as 
with the older. After the first year 18 was set as tire minimum age 
for entrance. This became the settled policy for all later schools. 
Another oharactenstic feature of this school was the short term, only 
five months during the winter,. On this point, too, Hold’s school set 
a precedent which, has been followed by the other schools. It is the 
time when men can most easily be spared from the work of the 
fttma Likewis^ the ^penses at Ryslinge were set ^ low as to bring 
tfie school within the reach of all young men of energy. The ex- 
were <mly 12 kroner a mtmth. At Redding the amount was 
40' kfoi^.* The intimate character of the association of teachers 
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and students, is shown by the arrangement wherdby S!oId and his 
assistant teacher slept with the boys in one large sleeping room. The 
boys could thus listen to the teachers’ conversation about worthy 
things until they fell asleep. 

KoWi continue work and influence, — After two years Kold 
moved his school to Dalby, where he remained for six years. Here 
he experienced a hard struggle before winning the people’s favor 
for his school venture. Force was given to the opposition also by 
Kold’s activity in behalf of elementary schools conducied in accord* 
ance with his ideals as opposed to the spiritless memorizing and fact 
cramming of the public schools. While his influence widened, his 
enemies also increased. By a protest of these to the ministry, signed 
by 344 persons, the State aid of 800 kroner, which Kold’s school had 
been receiving, was held up for a year. Kold’s life was embittered 
also by newspaper attacks and the dire poverty to which he was re* 
duced. However, he was warmly defended by friends and students, 
who sent a counter protest to the ministry. Finally the local school 
commission served notice that they would inspect the school and 
judge for themselves of its vpork and merits. They came as avowed<> 
enemies of the school, nine men strong, including the ^unty Tchair- 
man, two aeans, and the parish pastor. They proposea to examine 
each individual student in the several subjects, as was the customary 
method of procedure in the public schools; but this Kold resisted 
witlj force and dignity. 

No, Dean Rohmann; If that is the method the commissloir desires to em^oy, 
to examine my boys one by one, then I must Inform you timt t do not want 
any examination; and the boya do not want.lt, cither. They are here on their 
'own account, pay their own school ^pensea,'and we have no right to force 
them. If thal la ypur pian, the school is hereby closed from this day om^ 

According -sto Kold’s philosophy, the function of his school was 
essentially arouse his boys spiritually and intellectually. To test 
the results cd such work by an* examination of the amoymt of facts 
acquired by bis students Was unfair and contrary to the fun'damcmtal' 
principle of the school. Kold was then asked to proceed with the 
work of the 'school in the usual way, and -the dean put qu^ions to 
the school a whole. The results were surprising' and pleasing. 
The stiTdentb gave evidence of a remarkable fund of knowledge 
despite the fact that they had not been cramming books. During the 
examination . in general history the dean put the question', “ Can you 
tell me the n^me of the Roman general that defeated Attila! ^ This 
staggered the school* for a moment, but a little fellow answered, 
“Aetius,’^ ..*^ThiS answer saved our school,’^ Kold said afterwards.® 
The result of the inspection was entirely i^sfactory. The teachers 
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•ffld indents were praised, the delayed State aid was forthcoming, 
and the standing of the school was assured. 

Subsequently £old built a still larger school at Dalum, where the 
nfi^ber of students increased to more than 100. Upon manifold re- 
quests of girls to attend the school he started in 1868 a three months’ 
summer course for young women. - This prov.ed so successful that it 
became a permanent feature, and has since been an essential part of 
nearly all people’s high schools. 

. It is thus seen how the character of Kold’s schools established the 
poli(^ of the Danish people’s high schools in "the matter of the stu- 
dents’ mature age, the five months’ course, low expenses, a summer 
course, for girls, and intimate association of teachers and students.' 
It was due to his influence also that stimulation and development 
of personality and spiritual life came to be regarded as the chief 
fimcti(m of the schools. At a meeting in Copenhagen in 1866, at 
which Kold was the chief speaker, he closed his address with these 
words : 

I do not know as much about cnllEhtenmcnt aa I do about enllvenment I. ' 
ealtvan drat, and enlighten afterwards, or at leiiat enliven and enlighten at the 
aame time Thia, I beUeve, la right, for enllvennient la what la neededi 

He says he learned this when he worked — 

among people who could receive no enlightenment before they had been 
enlivened. They were plain folk who, ao to apeak, knew nothing of cnllglitoir- 
ment ^hey n^ed to be enlivened. I believe, too, that the more one learns 
to know the Danlah people, both In and out of Copenhiigeu, the more oue will 
experience that they can not be truly enlightened before they have been en- 
livened.' 

Eitimaterof Kold— By the time of his death, in 1870, Kold had 
had some 1,300 students under his charge-, and a host of other people 
received lasting impressions for good fron^is sturdy person, 
ality. He became known and loved throughout Denmark as tfiM 
who had given his life for the spiritual and notional regepefatipn of 
the common people. Mr. Thornton, an Englishmam^timates him 
thus: 

•Kold waa a sort of ruatle blend of Socrates apd^estalozsi ; he had a«ready 
atore of Idiomatic Danlah, bad thought m^clrlof life and Ita problema. had a 
teen Insight Into human character, po^aes^ an unlimited store of lUnstratlons 
and experlencea and was conauBed by a passion for communicating to others 
What had broo^t 11^^ and help to himself.* " 

' Comparing Kold’s work and influence with that of Grundtvig 
Dr. HoUmaim.says} ^ 

IfsasniiSed by Qmiidtvlg’s large ideas of a national people’s coltnre, Kold’s 
lltae'peaaant aclw|d seems In^ lllcant, but history makes no mistake when 

iQootad bz|BehiM<r, 0«a Dauk* roUebSiikole, p. 123 
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It tttribatot to tlw little step forward In pcscdcal application a dedstre alcnUl- 
canoe in the developmeiit of the people's high achoola. To Qrondtvlg la doe 
the underlying thought of the people's high sdbool,' hut Kold'a plain peasant 
school was all that was possible of mllzatlon under the clreumstancesi By 
Kold'a powerful' Influence; the people's high school was given a solid footing 
among the rural population of Denmark. He has given the. people's high 
schools their external form and has ptit~ into practice the method which 
Qrondtvlg Indicated within the Unilts that circumstances allowed.' 

* ^ 

Grundtvig himself testified that Kold, in the very best manner, 
had transformed his ideas into realities.^ 

la LATSR DEVELOPMENTS. 

Grundtvig^ 8 high %chooL — The idea of a large central peopled 
high school was not abandoned after the failure o* *f the plan to trans- 
form the Soro academy into a people's high school. Especially did 
the feeling prevail that there ought to be a school where Gnindtvig 
• could make his influence felt Accordingly, on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, friends raised a sum^of money whicli was pre- 
sented to him for the purpose of founding a high school. TUe chief 
donor and most active worker for the cause, C. D. Brandt, came of 
an aristocratic family in Copenhagen and entertained large ideas 
for the school. He aimed to build not a mere peasjnts’ school, such 
os, Kold’s, which was being copied everywhere.^ ,This was to be a 
pretentious institution where^ Grundtvig might be giv^ a suitable 
chair. - 

Grundtvig!s wife was opposed to this aristocratic notion. She 
want<^ 1 school of the Kold type, and preferably Kold him^If as 
nrincipal. Grundtvig himself was undecided. Though the wisdom 
/of the view held by Grundtvig’s wife was afterwards proven, Brandt ' 
gained his point for the time being. The school was erected near 
Copenhagen in 1856 and given the name “ Grundtvig’s High School.” 
Brandt was chosen principal, and Gnindtvig deli\^ered a series of lec- 
tures. Students did not flock to the school, however, as Brandt h^id 
hoped. . During the first term there were 20 students, and when in 
the third year the number dwindled down to T2, Brandt resigned. 
The school was subsequently moved to Lyngby, some distance farther 
from the city. Under the succeeding, principals the institution was 
transformed more and more into a school of the Kold type, and be- 
came one of the leading people's high schools in the country,^ 

People* 8 highBchooU and the rural population ,— dEperienoe of 
Grundtvig's high school indicartes the trend af the development — the 

^people's high sdiods came to be attended almost ezdusivdy^y the 

^ 1 - 

^Begtnip, Folkehfljvkoleii 1 Duunuk. p. a- 
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{®»i. IK^T^latioHi. TMs was Aot in «ocordance with-, Qnimdtvig’s 
ideas. He conroiyed of a scho($l for all classes of the population with- 
reference to geographical or vocational distribution. ,In attempt- 
ing to indicate why the development took this direction, it is not 
possible to point to one or two causes as offering a complete explana- 
tion. The situation was complex and a variety of influences was at 
work, am (tag which it is by no means easy to distinguish between 
cause and effect. Some students consider the <diief factor to be the 
religious movement whieh Grundtvig inspired.*' This took hold 
especially upon the rural population, and since the people’s high 
schools owe so much to the influence of Grundtvig, it is natural that 
the schools shctuld bo sought by the Grundtvigian sympathizers. 
There is undoubtedly..much truth in this view, especially was this 
factor operative in the early history of the schools, but it is scarcely 
an adequate explanation in later years when the schools have lost 
muc)i of the partisw religious coloring they may have had. The 
schools may now bo regarded as a part of the national system of 
education, and not the property of any particular religious group. 

A large cause (for the popularity of the people’s high schools among 
tile rural population is.usdoubtedly the fact that they began their 
work among this social class. The school at Rodding was announced 
as a school for the rural class especially, and it was Hold’s con- 
stant thought to make his school attractive to even the poorest sons 
of the soil. Expenses were placed as low as possible, and life at 
school was maintained very simply and plainly, so that tW fanners’ 
boys might feel at home. The schools were in fact called “ peasant 
schools,” which name alone, with all that it implied, kept away many 
young people of cities and towns and even children of the well-to-do 
farmers. The schools became in consequence the special institution of 
Ae middle and lower classes of the rural population. The capacity 
and appreciation of these classes for culture Vas at the same time a 
cause and effect of the popularity of the schools among them. It 
was a care of “ appetite growing with what it feeds on.” 

Again, political developments contrihttted to make the people’s 
high schools sought bj the plain rural people. After 1870 the exi- 
gencies of politics brought the middle and lower classes of the 
rural population, representing democratic ideas, into sharp opposi- 
tion to the large landowners and the professional class, who occupied 
a conservative position. The plain country people found the p^ple’s 
^gh schools an «<!ellont instrumentality for equipping them f % 

K ticSal cont^. , In fact, the schciols were accused by the cons^^n- 
of lending aemrelv® to partifcU agitati^^ This was de- 
nied!, and with truth, it is contended. Nevertheless, the people’s high 
Kflmols were largely sought by the democratic element, and likewise 
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shniuiedby (xmaerratives, who built agricultural schools to 

pete with theiu. The democratic party wcm out in 1901, and !ths; 
King appointed a “ peasant ministry.'’ The peasantry are still in! 
power and vote a generous amount of State aid to the people’s 
Bchoola ^ 

An attempt at an explanation of the preponderance of rural stU'^ 
dents in the people’s high schools must not fail to take account of 
the time element. In the case of young men, it is comparatively^ 
easy to be released from the fanta during the winter months* The 
yo^g man in the city, on the other hand, has no such season of com* 
pa^tive leisure, and finds it exceedingly difficult to obtain leave of^ 
ab^nce from his work for so long a period as a people’s high-school 
coulee requires. In the case of girls the situation is perhapanot ibr 
different. *Whim it is home in mind that the people’s high school; 
does hot contemplate a change in the student’s vocation, but a return: 
to wnrk where he left off, the lack of ^ime under the pressing con^; 
ditions of modem city employment perh^s offers the largest sin$^ 
reason for the absence of city youth in the people’s high schools. 

People^s high schools and agricultural schools , — Since the peopleli 
high schools became institutions, for the rural population in such a 
marked degree, the cy^estion is pertinent; “Why did they retain. 
<tliis form rather than become out-and-out agricultural schools! 

In a sense this entire study is an attempt to answer that queetioBr 
and its various phases are touched upon from time to time. Mani- 
f^tly, therefore, a fuH answer can not be attempted here. It may 
be servieeable, however, to point out at this stage the lines of though 
that have been operative historically. Three ideas have been cham- 
pioned with more or less vigor: F^i^t, that the schools should U1 
be agricultural schools; second, that they should be a mixture ofw 
people’s high and agricultural Whools; and, finally, that there ^uld 
be both kinds of schools, each kipd doing its distinctive work. 

The advocates of agricultural schools exclusively held, as noted 
in the history of the Rodding high school, that the best (School 
farmers is a sdiool of agriculture. They contended thatXit was tn 
ill use of time and effort for fanners’ sons to spend a winter pursu- 
ing studies that would not directly help them in the culture of 
their farms. Others for various reasons held t^iat the peasantry 
were incapable of general culture and that it was foolishness to ’at* 
tempt it with them. Others, again, were opposed to the peopleki 
high schools for political reasons, as noted, and champi^^ agiri*' 
cultural schools as the proper and useful kind of schobls fdr 
tiliers of the soiL ^^rompted by one reason or loibthqr tneii 
agricultural schools indjdpendei^ of people’s high schools, m 
several cases in opposition to them, with a view to fitel suppr e e ato a 
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ol tbe hi^ 0AOOIB. Tlie schools founded on such ideas and oper* 

..atM in oppoeition to the high schools were, however, generally ^ort 
l&edr They were -not popular, did not draw students, and were 
financially unable to continue their activities.^ , ^ ' 

The mixed school has been tried sometimes with fair success, but 
mcM generally accompanied by failure. The plan was tried at Rod- 
^g) but TPtas abandoned when it was found impossible to reconcile 
the conflicting elements in the faculty. Other schools, pressed by 
eompetitiim, have offered agricultural work in oMer"to draw stu- 
dents, and some agricultural schools have for like and other reasons 
offered high-school subjects. The leading high-school men have been - 
opposed to the mixed school. They contend that the vocational de- 
partment affects disastrously the cultural work of the school, while 
at the same time no satisfactory work can be done. in the agricultural 
subjects. The time is too limited to attempt a double program, the 
result being a school that is ‘^neither fowl nor fish.” The develop- 
ment has been strongly in the direction of pure people’s high schools 
and pure agricultural schools. Advocates of pure high schools are 
oppe^d to agricultural schools in place of people’s high schools, but 
ore not opposed to them in addition to people’s high schools. On 
tine contrary, the fruitful' development of agriculttiral schools has 1 
been in the hands of people’s high-school men. While agricultural 
schools founded independently of the high-school movement or ih 
opposition to it have proved failures, agricultural schools bom of 
the high-school movement and operated in its spirit have proved 
^ successful and fruitful. Thus it is said that “the Danish agri- 
cidtural school is a child of the Danish people’s high schqol and 
likewise must have a Christian foundation resting on the life of the 
^ple.” * 

- The view that has come to prevail holds that the young man should 
first attend a people’s high school and be awakened, learn to know 
. himself as a human being with a destiny, as citizen of the State, 
a&d a member of a social group, and thus have his personality devel- 
oped. Then he may with much' more profit take a ^course at an agri- ! 

cultural school. This view was clearly stated^ by Principal Svendsen, , 

of Tune agricultural school, in his annual report in 1 Q 90 :* 

^ What Intellectual maturity affects the results of agricultural In- 

rtracttoik we lave had an ontortuulty to observe by comparing those of our stn- 
dWta whoJuire previously attended u people's high school with those who have 
, hW>only,>aa education. The difference la perhaps leas strUd^ if 

At a contlnoatlon or evening school < 

[r ; / of school aubjwto as to place tbeiii' In this , ^ 

it twi ^th. sbid^ts who have pSrtici^t^ in pMp1e*s hlgh-school 

) But ereh If they are apparently equally Well prepRred for pai^d- 

jitfafelO] agrictettttnl Instractton :theie is very^fften this defect in thelf prspe« 
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ration: Hut their 'personality has b e en developed hot Utfle; wberelbpe .eocii 
sbidentBr In, s.'^te of their InteUectual ability, so freQuently'^ihow a lack jQf 
power to comprahend and assimilate what they have learned. Even If thp 
comparison is' appUed to such students as ^ave acquired the knowledge. i«Qi|i* 
site for the preliminary examination, by going through u Real achoc^ othw 
things beings equal, the advantage U withoot doubt on the side of the people's 
hIgh-school stndents. f n ^e case of reasonably gifted students the instmotloti 
lius an awakening and enlivening effect which develops* intellectual receptive* 
ness In a high degree and therefore makes the young people excellently fitted to 
acquire knowledge. • 

Instead of the feeling of compleixon ||yhich the preparation fof 
and passing -of an^examination is apt to ^ve — 

the stutot who comes from the peopIeTs high school brings with him a firm and 
vivid tnfpresslop that he, has Just entered upon hla development and the goal 
la far ahead. When he enters the agrlcultyral school in this frame of min d 
It la easy to under^nd that he preeminently possesses the (pialtflcatloaB tor 
getting the most out of the institution.*. It would Uierefore be very deniable If 
.all young persons who wish to attend an .agricultural school would prevlotnty^ 
attend a peopfe^s high school for at least oVe term. 

Statistical growth , — Affected by these varying ideas, the people's 
high schools and agricultural ^hools have grown up together, some- 
times in opposition, Mmetimes in harmony. While the Danish^ na- 
tion was stirred by the war of 18^18-1850, and several people’s high 
schools were founded in consequence, it was the disastrous war of < 
1864 which thoroughly awakened Denmark to an appreciation of her 
national needs. With determination and "zeal she set to work to make 
the most of what still remained to her. With the motto “Outward 
loss, inward gain,” to mspire them, the Danish people proceeded to 
“re-win gchleswig-Holstein on the. Danish heath.v Prom now oh. 
began an era of intensive development. As an agency in this domes- 
tic conquest, people’s high schools were erected in large numbers. 
Statistically the development is reprinted by Table 9, which shows 
the growth in the number of schools.* 

, Table 9. — o/ sohooUt 1844-f9H, 
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^ ^'A» appears f(otti the table, the greatest activi^ in the erection of 
^peOjple^ schools was manifested in the sixties and seventies, the 
liumber inciieasiiig from ll to 64 in 20 years. There has since been a 
steady gain in the number of schools up to, the present time. The 
gain in agricultural schools has been largest in recent years. 

In the enthusiasm of this rural educational movement many schools 
, have been erected without a sufficiently solid basi^ and have ha<J to 
discontinue their activities. This has been the fate of 63 people’s 
high schools and 16 agricultural schoqls. Most of these were in activ- 
ity for only a brief period, shown by the following table 

Table 10. — Coreer# o/ dUcontinued schooU. 
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A rather more interesting study is that, of attendance.* A re- 
markable growth took place in the decade after the war, 18C5-1875, 
when the attendant increased aboutyeightf old. Since th^n the in- 
crease has been slower but steady, so that the number in the early 
seventies, some three thousand, has b^en more than doubled at the 
present time. The development of . agricultural education is l>est 
shown by the number of agricultural students in percentage of the 
total attmdaiice at both people’s high schools and agricultural 
. schools, in the early years before the people’s high schools won 
favor with the people, the number of students in agricultural schools, 
though small, absolutely considered, wt^ relatively very large, con- 
stituting for a time about 50 per cent. The percentage then de- 
based until it reached the lowsfigure of 10 in the late sixti^ and‘5 
in the early seventies. While a gradual tendency upward is*ndtice- 
aWe after that time, the largest increase has occurred in the last* 
Tdecade. . The number of students in agricultural schools in the single 
^ year 1910-li conistituted 19 per cent. This ‘increase is said to bo 
doe to the growing appreciation of scientific methods in agriculture. 

increase in ‘girls’ attendance has been steady up through the 
years, both absolutely and relatively, their number having reached 
^ the present time nearly 50 per cent of the total number of students 
' # The number of girls in agricultural schools 

smaUj a large number of th ose attending taking courses 

* Dui. But. opt. clt, p. 7. 

* Beo Ublo Ifi Append p. 107, 
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in horticulture and dairying, rather than in agriculture, strictly 
speaking. 

Thus in brief is the story oi the people’s high-school move 
Denmark. Beginning with 1 school and 20 students in 1644, it ha 
moved on and expanded until it has gathered over 8,000 
people in 99 schools, working together as powerful agencies^ 
cultural and vocalional education of rural Denmark. 


Chapter VIII. 



THE SCHOOLS AND THEIR LIFE. * 

Size of schools,— Qn account of the historic origin, similarity in 
methods, and clo^' interaction it is advantageous to detfl with the 
people’s 'high schools and the agricultural schools together. This is 
the more in order as all the schools are under one State inspection 
and statistically are treated together. The 3ize of the schools is 
determined by the number of year students in each, i. e,, the total 
ifiunber of Students in attendance during any one year times tte 
months of attendance divided by 12.’ The average number of year 
students ih people’s high schools in 1910-11 was 29; in agricultural 
schools, 36. Five years previously the corresponding^ numbers were 
82 and 37. The number of schools has increased more rapidly than 
the number of students, wherefore the average attendance has de- 
creased somewhat.* 

The range of attendance is very great, the extreme, limits in the 
case of people s high schools being 3 r.nd 150 yea‘r students. The posi- 
tion of the schools bn the scale of attendance appear^ from the fol- 
lowing table : * . . ; 


Table U,“i?<<tri6u«on of schools on ha$is of number of yeat students, I9f0-ll, 


People's 
high schools. 

1 to 10 year students , 25 

10 to 20 - 26 

20 to 80, : — 10 

80 to 40 - 6 

40 to 00 6 

60 to SOU 2 I 


People’s* 
high school!. 

80 to 100 year students 8 

100 to 120 l i. 1 

120 to 140 -* 8 

140 to 160 1 


Total 88 


It wHl be Been that much more than ofle-half of the people’s high 
schools had few$ir than 20 year students, and in five years these small 

A Th«* 4s bof% for B moothi «nd 40 glrla for 8 months, dlTlded 18 <240 ISO-l-iai:* 
glvM 80 as tbo nomber of r«sr stodeoto. 

■naiL Stat FoUohOJakoler Landbragukolsr, 1000-1911, p, 7« 
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B^ook ^ve grown in number from 88 to 49. The median school has 
15 year students.* This, then, is the size of the type school, in the 
s^^e of the one most frequtotly met with. As the usual school terms 
are five mcmths in 'winter and three months in summer, with a differ* 
ent group of students each term, the type school has 22| boys in 
winter and the same number of girls in summer. A total of 45 
young people is thus reached by the type school each year^ 

On the basis of total distribution of year students, however, the 
median school is found manifestly higher up, for the small schools, 
though numerous, have only a small total attendance. Thus the 49 
smallest schools had in 1910-11 a total attendance of 552, or not quite 
one-fourth, 'while the five largest schools had a total of 62fi year 
students, or a little more than a fourth of the total nunil)er in all the 
schools. On the basis of total distribution of year students, the 
median school is found to have 41 year students, or 61 J students in 
each of the two terms, giving a total of 123 different students reached 
during the year. This is the type schooHn the sense of being the one 
most generally frequented by students. Measured by whatever 
^ standard, it is therefore far from the mark to say. as frequently has 
been done, that the typical people’s high school has about 150 stu- 
dents in attendance at one time. 

The agricultural schools jjjinge in size, from 7 to l^l year students. 
On the basis of frequency the median agricultural school has 27 year 
students,'while on the basis of total attendance the median school' has 
61 year students. ^ 

1910-11, of the 80 people’s high schools, 64 had both boys and 
^girls in attendance; 7 were for girls only, while 8 had boys only, 

' allhough 7 of these ha<f formerly had some girls. 

( IfOcation and equipmertt—AXmosi without exception, the schools 
are located in the open country, a mile or two from village or city.. 
The reasons for thi^ are chiefly the desire to place the students in a 
rural environment, so as not to train them away from rural life, and 
the conviction that such a location offers fewer temptations and dis- 
turbs least the q; *et needed for thought and study. 

Mort of the schools ai‘e boarding schools, where the students live a 
cemmunity life with the teachers, In many cases the plant consists 
of one large building. The first floor is devoted to offices for the 
principal and home for his family, a common dining room, with the 
• necessary culinary department attached, a common sitting room, offe 

l*jge lecturt hall sufficient to accommodate all the students at one 

■' ^ — ■ , 

^ ■* Til* BNdtaB acfaool It the middic achool. arrived at by eoootlns In equal oymbera from 
, «MS*lraitfa«a.‘-Tha auttatlcal data on which tha abore and followlDg eompotatlona ere 
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time, several smaller classrooms, library, rooms containing' phymeal 
and chemical apparatus and natural science oollections, and a gymna- 
sium. On the upper floors are the dormitories, equipped for two or 
four persons in a room. • In the case of schools which have more than 
one building, tliere may be a separate gymnasium, dormitories, and 
the like. Many of the schools have considerable land, with farm 
buildings in connection, where articles of food for the boarding estab- 
lishment are produced. 

The agricultural schools have in the main the same features as the 
people’s high schools, hut have more elaborate scientific equipment 
iind laboratories where students do individual work. They also have 
land in connection for experimentation in agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Most of these schools also have museums attached, which show 
the progress made in agriculture by labor-saving machinery, and 
designs. showing the advance toward perfection in agricultural imple- 
ments. Testing stations are also generally maintained for demon- 
strating the value of seeds jnd fertilizers. 

The furnishings of all the schools are simple — at times meager. 
The food too, though substantial'and sufficient, is very plain, hfost 
of the students come from modest rural homes, where they are not 
accustomed to many luxuries. The aim of the schools is to have the 
young people return to their homes with a spiritualized view of life, 
.to be sure, but not educated away from their work and station. 
Therefore, to surrouml them at the schools with luxuries would be 
bad Ijs.^hology. “Plain living and high thinking^” is the people’s 
high-scnool principle. 

Community life in the gchooh.—lt has been an almost universal 
custom in the schools since Hold’s time for the principal and hia 
family to take at least the principal meal of the day with the stu- 
dents in the common dining room. This gives the whool more the 
color of a large family than a mere boarding school. Frequently, 
too. other teachers are seated at diffe^nt tables throughout the room,' 
and their- influence for culture is thus extended. A like influence is 
exerted by unmarried Packers who live in the school dormitories, 
and thus come into very elope personal touch with the students. 

Discipline, in the senac tH enforced order, is practically unknown 
in the people’s high schools. The young men and women %ho attend 
are grown-up people 'with a ’desire for self-improvement, and with 
the full dailj, program provided foi« them there is no trouble about 
order. To be sure, in a body of a hundr^ or more young men ?rh6 
have not had the benefit of many refining influences there wijl bfr 
fobnd habits ao<l propensities which need to be discouraged. For 
this purpose, and in order to check any irregularities, the school 
principala exercise fatherly and wise supervision and lend their 
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influence to the building up of a Wealthy moral atmosphere. In some 
schools a form of student government is in vogue, whereby the stu- 
dents adopt certain regulations touching good order, which they 
mutually bind themselves to observe. Some principnls hold, how- 
ever, that the terms are too short to develop an esprit de corps suffi- 
ciently strong for effective self-government. 

While the schools are pervaded with a dee|>-seated religious spirit, 
no compulsion rests upon students in religious mailers. The prin- 
cipal usually conducts devotional exercises in the morning. These 
the'students are free to attend, and their participation is very gen- 
eral. Grace is said at meals, and some schools hai'e voluntary even- 
ing devotions. Attendance upon r'hurch services is also voluntary. 
There is no formal instruction in religion, but in the treatment of 
history, biography, and literature the religious factor is emphasized. 
Thus while the teachers bring no compulsion to bear upon students 
in matters of religion, they do consciously and sincerely make use of 
the religious element for the development of personality. 

The life in the schools is very attractive toahe rural young people. 
**They take to it as ducks do to water.” Many look forward for 
years to the time when they can afford to attend a people’s high 
school. They go of their own free will and at their own expense. 
They are drawn by high anticipations of the wonderful things they 
are ta experience there and by a keen desire for self-improvement. 
Coming into a group with the same interests and aspirations as them- 
selves, their joyous community life begins at once, and the days of 
their sojourn pass all too quickly. ^ ^ 

Daily program— The daily program of necessity differs much in 
the various schools, for the institutions strongly reflect the per- 
sonality of their principals. A fair idea of a day’s work and life 
may, however, be obtained fropi the program at Roskilde, one of the 
, larger schools, during the winter of 


it. if. 
7.00. 
7.30. 
TTfSO. 


Daily Pboqram at^^osrilde, 1911 - 12 . 


Rising bell. 

Morning meal. ' 

Devotion. A hymn Is sung, principal reads a selection from 
devotional literature; the T^ord’s Prayer Is snld; and another 
* hymn la sung. 

&Q0 to 9.00^ Natural sciences. S3ements of physics, astronomy, botany, and 
zoology. 

0.00 to 11.00. Danish and gymimstics, alternately by sections. 

2t.00 to 12.00. Monday, Tneaday. and Wednesday — discussion of social and 
' ^ otnircb problems. Questions from students encouraged. 

{ Thursday, Friday, and Saturday^lecturea on history of 

... V t Europe In the nmateoDth century. 
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p.Jf. 

12.10 to 12.30. 
^jZSOto 2.15. 

2.15 to 3.16. 
3-00 to 3.80. 
3-30 to 6.30. 


Dinner. 

Free hours. Students take walks, write letters, read, or 
study. * 

OtIcs and economics. Largely discussions 
Afternoon coffee lu commou dining room. > 

Arithmetic, bookkeeping, drawing, and esny writing. In sec- 


6.45 to 6.45. 


0.45 to 7.15. 
7.15 to 8.00. 
aOOtO 9.00. 

10.^. 


tiuns. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday — lectures on general bis- 
toiy. Thursday, Friday, and Saturday — lectures on history 
of Denmark ainco ISOO. 

Evening meal. 

Free hours. 

In first, weeks of term, reading of literary selections I^ter 
Individual work by studenta 

Retiring hour. ^ 


irA^rd 8 tnde 7 \tB come from . — As before noted, the students in the 
people's high school come almost exclusively from the rural districts. 
In 1910-11 only 5 per cent of the students came from* cities, while of 
the total population in Denmark 40 per cent live in cities. The pro- 
portion of students from the cities and from the country has re- 
mained practically constant in recent years. A somewhat larger 
number of the girls than the boys came from the cities, the percent- 
ages being 7 and 4, respectively. In 1910-11 437 students came from 
countries outside of Denmark proper, by far- the greater number of 
these being from south Jutland, the territory lost to Germany in 
1864.^ 


Table l2.Student$ from Denmark proper Jn relation to one generation of the 
rural population, 1910-11. -v \ ' 


Students. 

People's 

hiRh 

sebooU. 

Ajrlnil- 

tur&l 

schooU. 

Total. 

V 

Cne een- 
ermil^ 
of rural 
young 
people. 

Percental 

ode c< 

peoplf 

(s of Itudenta hi 
wieratioa of young 

People's 

high 

schools.*- 

Agrlcul- 

ttinil 

scbooUi 

L. 

AU 

icbooti. ' 

«• 

Bovs 

Olrls 

tt.OO 

1,275 

185 

4,004 

1,126 

18,041 

12, .580 

26 

23 

10 

1 


TfKsI 

«.3fl0 

1,400 

7,830 

25,671 



SI 





Table 12 shows the number of students from Denmark proper in 
relation to one generation of the rural population.* All the people 
in the*coUntry, outside of Copenhagen and 74 prorijicial cities, are 
classified as rural The class embraces, therefore, many villages of 
considerable size. The unusual meaning of one generation in these 


^Diid. But, FoUEchQjtkoler'of Lmdb tW i ^ w li t Ur , 1906-1911* p. 19, * 

* Idem* p, 20. 
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BtBtisticB should be noted, namely, t&e group, of people who are bom^ 
in a giren year For people's high -school purposes one generation is 
computed to be the total rural population between ages 20 and "25, 

. divided by 6. This age group is selected because the greatest number 
of students are of this age. The percentages in the table are subject 
to two main corrections. In the first place, t' e students from the 
cities have been included, as it was not practicable to separate tiuMU. 
This number constitutes about 5 per cent, as before noted. Secondly, 
to determine how many of one generation attend tlie schools it is 
^necessary to deduct the number of those who have previously at- 
tended one of the schools. This element con^itiites about 16 per cent 
of the student population. A total reduction of 21 per cent of the 
percentages is thus necessary. Fuilhcrmore, it should l>e Inmie in 
mind that these computations are for only one year, 1910-11. The 
peispantages in recent years have, however, betm fairly constant. It 
will be seen that the attendance at people s high and agricultural 
schools comprises 31 per cbnt; with the corrections applied, the result 
in about 24 per cent Thus about one-fourth of tlie entire rural popu- 
lation of Denmark attend either a people's high school or an agricul- 
tural dchool or both. 

The percentage of boys’ atteiidanoe is perhaps particularly inter- 
esting ajid significant. 26 per cent in jieople's high schools and 10 }H‘r 
cent in agricultural schools. These give a total of 36 j)cr cent; cor- 
rected, about 28 per cent In Jutland alone the corrected percenUige 
of boys is 33, and in one county, Aarhus, the correi'ted percentage of 
boys’ attendance rises to 40. ^ 

It is of interest to note the location of students* homes with refer- 
ence to the schools they attend; 29 per cent attend schools in the 
county in which they live: a little Jess than 20 per oent attend in a 
neighboring county; w’hile a similar number Qtteiul sclu>oIs in 
another county in the same section of the country. Finally, 31 per 
cent go to another section of the country to attencT school.* This indi- 
cates that those young people who do leave home go to a considerable 
distance rather than into the next county. Among the reasons for 
this tendency, which has been, growing, may be mentioned increasing 
wealth and low railway fares. The practice is encouraged, as it is 
felt that a visit to another section of the country is in itseif a part 
of their education. The girls go a little farther away from home 
than the boys, and the boys in agricultural schools a little farther 
Ihan diOfie in people’s high schoola 

S 0 €i m l of students , — The station in life from which stu- 

dents come 18 of interest* More than one-half of the students are 


But, 0|k dU II. 24. 
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rhildn n of the larp^r farmers, operating 20 or more acres of land. 
Tlie reliitfve percentages througlv a series of years* 1890-01, 1900- 
lOOo-O, 1910-11, are, rosj>ectively, 53, 52, and 54. Thus thia 
clement, which for a time was decreasinj^ is now increasing again. 
Tlie children of smiiller farmers constitute the next largest group, 
iM) per cent. Tlicir number has been sliglitly divreasing in recent 
years, tlie percentages for tlie four years mentioned nlwve l>eing, re* 
spcctiyely* 21, 24^ 22, 20. People’s high-scliool friends are alarmed 
at this tendency, which is increasing the percentage of the well -to do 
students at the expense of the poorer. In the spirit of the [people’s 
high .school movement they contend that the permanent stability and 
welfare of tl^e civic and social structure demand a people's culture 
that slmll embrace all classes of the population from the bottom up. 
They therefore regard as baneful any movement which tends to r^ 
‘move cirUairal opportunities from the low'cr social group. 

An(4her tendency whicli is also regretted i$ that which is giving 
tlie scluads a distinctive s<Tial coloring, so that they are coming to 
l>e regarded us schools for the well-to-do or the reverse. The fol- 
lowing tab^ is bast'd on the reports of those people’s high schools 
only which had no vocational departments whirtsoever.' . This group 
si'ems most significant for tlie present convideration. 

Tabl£ is. — t'ftaracfrr of $»atplc'a high ttchools tut tlrit rminvd bg social italioH of 
* students* parents. 
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TuUl acbooU 

37 

U 

17 


Tlie distribution of the schools shows an increase imthe variation 
from the mode with a seeming trend toward the formation of two 
modes, one with a higher and one with a lower percentage of children 
of large farmers. This would mean children of the well-to-do going 
to one type of school and poorer children to another type. This is 
a truly regrettable tendency, as the very foundation of the people’s 
high-school movement is laid in democracy, and a cleavage along the 
line of wealth can not but hamper the servi^ of the schools. 


idul auu op. fit, p. la. 
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^ In ad^tion to the large and small fanners, in 1910-11 laborers 
furnished 3 ^r cent of the student population and artisans 10 per 
cept. The miscellaneous group is made up of tochers, civil servants, 
and the like, furnishing 4 per cent; merchants, 3 per cent; and other 
vocations, 6 per cent. 

Infomation as to the occupations of the students themselves is 
available in the case of those who hold sdiolarships.* Bg far the 
^gest number of the students hold the position of employees of one 
fand or another, 67 per cent of the boys and 82 per cent qf the girls. 

Of the boys, the artisan group is also of considerable size, 23 pel- 
cent. ong the other occupations, dairy workers and seamstresses 
most largely represented. Very few are reported as living at 
home. These ambitious young people have already begun the rerious 
business of life, but feeling their lack of adequate equipment they go 

to the people’s schools to prepare for larger living and more efficient 
service. . 

Age of students. — The-question of the students’ occupations is of 
course closely related to their ages. The general statement has pre- 
viously been made that the students are adults. By far the largest 
age group is 18 to 25 years.’ Its lead has been increased in recent 
years, the percentages for 1890-91, 1900-1901, 1905-6, and 1910-11 
being, respectively, 68, 75, 78, and 79. The decrease has taken place ^ 

especially m the group below 18 years. In general it will be noticed | 

that the girls are slightly younger than the boys, and that students ^ 
m agricultural schools art older than those in people’s high schools. 

The latter is, of course, to be expected, since many of the students 

m agricultural schools have previously attended a people’s high 
school. T r r e 

Students' 'previous training students are so advanced in 
years, it is pertinent to ask what previous school training they have 
had. The great majority have had no regular school work beyond 
the elementary school.’ Sixteen per cent have previously attended 
a people’s high school. Most of these are boys, and it is especially 
the boys in the agricultural schools that have previously attended a 
people’s high school, their number constituting 45 per cent of the 
total. Further, 167 boys had had Real school or Gymnasium train- 
ing; W of these took people’s high-school work, the balance pursuing 
vocational courses. ^ 

Courses pursued by students.— Aa previously noted, the schools are 
not air pure people’s high or agricultural schools. They overlap 
aiore or less, and several vocational departments aside from agricul- 


t«bl* In Appmtftz. p. 2Sa 
•St* UbCc In ftppMdlx. p. 101 
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fcure are maintain^. The departments maintained in 1910-11, io*> 
gether with the attendance, appear from table 14:' 

Table 14. Attendance in peofUe'i high eohooU and agrioulhiral echooU, ks 

departments. 


DopaitmentB. 

People’s high 
Schott 

AgrlcnHorat 

•cfaooLs, 

Total 

Boys. 

OMt. 

Bepn. 

OMs. 

People’s hlrii school 

3,851 

101 

584 

65 

3,047 

0 

31 



6,886 

1,08 

5i7 

76 

Agriculture. 

Artisans 

QymnastJes 

1,146 

U 

isi 

Coot Inuat ion courses .............. 

Horticulture 

Dairy log 

63 

27 

57 

4 

88 

61 

Live stock and feeding experts 



13| 



Total 

* 8,608 

8,101 1 

1,361 

188 

7 

8,W 


In the high schools the vast majority of studenls are, of course, 
pursuing people’s high-school courses proper, with the department 
for artisans second in importance. In the agricultural schools dairy- 
ing and horticulture chiefly occupy the attention of those who are not ’ 
devoting themselves to agriculture itself. The courses in gymnastics 
train teachers of gyirmastics for schools and village gymnasium 
clubs. The continuation courses supplement the work of the ele- 
mentary schools and prepare for the people’s high-school courses. 

Length of attendance.— In the great majority of cases the people’s 
high-school courses for boys extend through five'^'menths — November 
to March— and' for girld three months— May to July. Several of ' 
the agricultural schools extend their work over six months, to the 
end of April, while some even have nine months’ courses. Table 16 
gives the attendance by months in 1910-11.* 


Table lb.— Attendance by month* in people's Myh schools and agrioiUturU 

schools, 1910-11. 
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ht(th 

eebo^. 

Anicul* 
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schools. 

Month. 

Pec^s 

high 

echoolt. 

838 

518 

October ' 

161 
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3,761 

846 

Norember 

2,755 
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December 

8|a84 

8,814 

8,888 

8,778 

2,744 
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January 

48 

77 

Tebniary 

129 

160 

March... 




Uonth. 
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Jima 

July 
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The uniformity of the attendance throughout the five winter and 
the three summer months indicates that the students remain to the 
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«nd of the tenn.^ Ija the case of the boys in people’s high schools, 

u enter «»t>l January, and 

a^ut 100 drop at the end of February. But this mortality must 
be regarded as very small, considering that there is no compulsion 
resting upon the students to remain. The persistency of their attend- 
-Mce IS per^ps the most significant commentary on the hold which 
these schools have upon the people. 

«rpe„,e,._Undoubtedly one of the chief reasons for the 
suc^ ^the^ple’s high schools is the small expense to the st\i- 
deuta Ihe i^ts are fixed by the Danish High-School Teachers’ 
Association and are uniform throughout the schook For room and 
board students pay 22 kroner per calendar month. For tuition the 

the second, 15 for the 

third, 10 for the fourth, and nothing for the fifth month. This 
makes a total of 176 kroner. If lO kroner be added for books and 
school materials and 2 kroner for medical attendance, the total ex- 
penses for a five months’ term amount to 187 kroner.’ The expenses 
for a three months term total 108 kroner. At the advanced^ high 
Khool at Askov and at agricultural schools the expenses are about 
25 per cent higher than the above. 

Scholarshipa.—Even these expen.ses, though so moderate, would 
operate as a barrier against many young people of small means and 
meager opportunities for earning money. The State has accord- 
mgly pursued a very generous policy in granting scholarships to 
needy students. The amount of the appropriation for this purpose 
has bren increased from time to time until at present 250,000 kroner 
IS available each year. In 1910-11 there were 4,710 applications for 
scholarships, of which 2,658, or 56 per cent, were grunted.* I'he 
number of students holding scholarships. con.stitiited 32 per cent of 
t e entii^ student population. In the agricultural schools, which 
niore well-to-do students attend, the percentage was 23. The amount 
of a scholarship per student per month was about k' kroner in the 
high schools, and 25 kroner in the agricultural schools. These 
amounts constitute somewhat more than one-half of the total ex- 
pense to the student. With such low expenses and with such gen- 
erous aid from the State, it may safely be said that no student of 
merit need be barred by financial considerations from a course at a 
people 8 high school or agricultural school. 

The teaching force.~ln mo-n^ 589 teachers gave instruction in 
^ples high schools and 168 in agricultural schools.* Teachers in 
^h types of schools may be conveniently grouped under four 
heads— pnncipals, wives of principals, perman ently appointed teach- 

. *At cm^ent ratei of exc^ngo, 1ST kroner aotuil about 15^T~ • ^ 

■Dan. Stat., op. cit, & 26ff. 

• Idem. p. 85, ^ 
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era, and instructors paid by the hour. In the high schools, women 
constituted about 27 per cent«of the teaching force, while in agricul- 
tural schools only 17 per cent were woraen. Of high-school princi- . 
pals only 6 were women. The average number of teachers was 7^ 
in high schools and 9 in ligricultural schools. In the case of the high 
schools this average is not very significant, however, since many 
teachers give instruction during the winter only and others only 
during the summer. The resultant average is therefore too high to 
represent correctly the typical teaching force in charge at any one 
time. Correction for the duplication being made, the average teach- 
ing force numbers about 5J in people’s high schools.* Many schools 
have, however, only 3 teachers, some only 2. That a school of con- 
siderable size can be operated by so small a number of teachers is 
due to the fact that throughout' the greater part of the instruction 
the whole student body constitutes one group, so that only one teacher 
at a time is in charge. Division into sections with two or more teach- 
ers in charge takes place only in the case of subjects involving drill, 
such as Danish, arithmetic, and gymnastics. 

.As to amount of teaching done, about one-third of the teachers 
have not more than 6 hours of instruction per week and only one- 
fifth have more than 18 hours.* As might be expected, instructors 
paid by the hour teach the fewest number of hours. The amount of 
teaching done by principals is surprisingly large. Women teach 
fewer hours than men, and teachers in agricultural schools do less 
quantitative teaching than those in the high schools. This is partlj^ 
due to the fact that division of students into sections, with a conse- 
quently larger number of hours of teaching, is less common in agricul- 
tural schools than in the high schools. The agricultural instruction 
requires, too, a larger number of specialists whose work is intensive 
rather than extensive. 

Many persons do other work in addition to teaching in the people’s 
high and agricultural schools, In some cases the teaching is their 
major interest and sometimes their minor. Thus a few hours a week 
are frequently taught by teachers from public or other Schools^ and 
by the local pastors. Artisans give some instruction in mechanical 
drawing, and practical farmers supplement the work of the regular 
teachers in the agricultural schools, as do also Government inspec- 
tors, live-stock experts, and veterinarians. 

A particularly large place in the life and work of the people’s Hi^ 
schools is filled by the principal’s wife. In many cases she does con- 
‘ aiderable teaching, especially in the field of household arts. Fre- 
quently, in the position of matron, she superintends the purchasing 
of supplies, manages the culinary department, and in geneiral stands 


> Btattftlcal Information for determining tbe median In not araiUble. 
* See table in appendix, pp. 108, 108* 
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in tho rdstion of mothor to tho students. Many a school owes its 
fioccM and influence largely to the noble woman who, as partner in 
fl» principalship, has helped solve the innumerable problems that 
arise, and has, exerted that gentle influence which njakes the people’s 
high school such a unique type of school activity. 

Additional light is thrown upon the character of the teachers by 
information as to their ages.> Many of them are young, 46 per cent 
of the men in people’s hi^ schools being beio-w 85 years. High- 
school teachers have a gpreater age range than those in agricultural 
schools, there being more below 80 and above 65 years. Other things 
being equal, this would 'indicate a superior class of teachers in the 
agricultural . schools. Women are considerably younger than the • 
men. More than half of them are below 80 years. While the proper- ' 
tion of young teachers is thus Very large,' ^e mnnher of teachers in 
the higher age groups affords ample ^proof that many persons, espe- 
cially men, choose and pursue teaching in these schools as their life 
work. 

Education of teachers . — As to professional equipment, there are 
three chief groups of teachers in the people’s high schools— the um- 
ve.-sity trained, normal school graduates, and those trained in the 
people’s high schools themselves— constituting 15, 22, and 28 per cent, 
respectively. The balance are trained by a variety of agencies, such 
as Gymnasia and other secondary schools, agricultural college, teach- 
er’s college, and special courses for people’s high-school teachers.* 

In the university group many are graduates in theology. This kind 
of training in preparation for high-school teaching has been regarded 
with much favor. It not only selects the men who by temperament 
are likely to prove successful teachers in a school whose object is pri- 
marily the awakening of the spirit, but it also gives an insight into 
the historic workings of tho.se large religious, cultural, and social fac- 
tors that are still operative in building character. In recent years, 
however, the number of university-trained men has been decreasing], 
while the proportion of teachers trained in the people’s high schools 
has been on the increase* It is notably the advanced people’s high 
school at Askov that trains teachers. 

While fte work of this school, .which will be noted later, is of high 
^de and fliuch more advanced than that of other high schools the 
institution scarcely suffices as an adequate training school for teachers 
in these schools. Since 1895 university summer courses for people’s 
high-school teachers have been held every year, chiefly in Copenhagen 
and at Grundtvig’s high school in L 3 rngby. R«ognized scholars and 
aieperienced teachertt have c ontributed much to make these courses 

* Bm table la appendix, p. 16B. 
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helpful and stimulating* to high-school teachers. Excursions, visitB 
to museums, and other educative efforts connected with the (bourses 
have added to their value. While the summer courses are of un- 
doubted service to teachers, the work attempted in these must be 
regarded as supplementary rather than /fundamental in the serious 
business of training teachers. Leading people’s high-school men are 
therefore much concerned about the problem of teachers’ training. ' 
They point to the need of an institution of university rank, but per- 
vaded by the spirit of the people’s schools as a training school ‘for 
their teachers. It is in this connection that Grundtvig’s plan for 
transforming the richly endowed academy at Soro into a school toe 
the people is receiving renewed attention. Whatever may be the 
solution of the problem of training teachers, it would seem but a 
question of time when the present method of inbreeding and the em- 
ployment of teachers who have no adequate training for their work 
will prove destructive to the best interests of the people’s high schools. 
Though the spirit of popular education which has brought the 
people s high schools into being and has made them powerful instru- 
ments for public service is still robust, it is nevertheless not strong 
enough to maintain the efficiency of the high-school movement unless 
it is supported by a thorough educational and professional training 
of the men and women who are to do its work. 

Among teachers in the agricultural schools the chief group, as 
might be expected, is composed of graduates of the State agricultural 
college, 47 per cent of the total; 18 per cent ari trained in people’s ' 
high schools.^ 

Teachers^ association . — In 1891 was organized an association of 
teachers in people’s high schools and agricultural schools. This 
associntion -has been an instrument of large value to the high- 
school movement. It Kas established uniform tuition rates andihas 
influenced legislation in behalf of the schools. To the efforts of tlhis 
association is due the establishment of the many supplementary 
opportunities for the improvement of teachers in service. It has in- 
stituted conventions of people’s high-school teachers from all the 
Scandinavian countries and published reports of its various meet- 
ings. It is largely the medium of fratemalism and exchange of 
ideas between people’s, high-school teachers in and out of Denmark. 
The organ, ^‘Hojskolebladet^’^^ is published under its auspices. 

Maintenance— AW the people’s high schools and agricultural 
schools are private institutions owned and operated by individual^ 
or corporations. Table 16 indicates that principals are the owners 
in the great majority of cas(».’ 

table In appendix, p. 17a «Dan. BUt, op^ tit. p. 7. ^ 
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In recent years the nunil>er of sdiools owned and operated by cor- 
porations has been on the increase. Most principals, however, seem 
to prefer owning their schools thevmsel ves. It leaves them much 
more freedom than otherwise to operate the schools according to 
their own ideas. Their personalitfes may then have full play. The 
history of the founding of schools may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing instance: A man who had taught successfully in several people’s 
high schools was encouraged to start a school of his own in an un- 
occupied locality. In addition to what money he himself possessed, 
he borrowed as much as he could from friends and interested per- 
sons. With this money he j)urchased land and pfaced a mortgage 
on it to raise money for a.building. With tuition moneys and State 
and local aid, he operates the school, pays interest on the debt and a 
part of the principal* each year. 

State aid has been granted to people’s high and agricultural 
schools from the beginning, not only for scholarships to nexidy stu- 
dents, but also to defray a of the operating expenses of the 
schools. In 1892 the amount of the State aid which had gradually 
been increasing, was raised to 120,000 kroner; in 1902 to 140,000 
kroner, and in 1908 to 150,000 kroner, together with 1,500 kroner 
to each additional school approved after that date. In order to 
share in the State aid, a k*h(k)l must be approved l)y the State. Be- 
fore this can take place, the school must have been in successful 
operation for at least two years, arid have had each year at least 10 
students for 12 months, 20 students for 6 months, or 40 students for 
8 months. None of these students may be less than 16 years of age, 
and j^ot more than one-fourth may be between 16 and 18 years. 

By law of 1908 the sum to each schoql was fixed at 500 kroner a 
year, plus a sum proportional to the previ|Ous year’s expenditures for 
salaries, equipment, maintenance, and invest on debt, though not to 
exceed one-third of the' amount of these expenditures. ''The amount 
of the appropriation directly to the Schools for 1912^13 totals 171,500 
kroner. There is an additional appropriation of 6,200 kroner for 
equipment, in which people’s high and agricultural sohools may share 
together with technical and commercial schools.' 

In addition to State aid many schools receive aid from county 
school funds. Thus 38 people’s high schools and 11 agricultund 
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schools received, respectively, 10,876 and 4^600 kroner in 1910-11 
from this source. Jjooal communes aided 3 schools to the extent of 
830 kroner, and 10 schools received 6,305 kroner from associations of 
‘ various kinds.* 

Even though the schools are thus aided by local and State funds it 
is no easy task for a principal without large means to build jind 
operate a people’s high or agricultural school. The tuition rates are 
very low, as previously noted, and State and local aid is relatively 
not great. None but principals who combine a variety of qualities— 
busines ability, intellectual gifts, ready and forcible speech, winning 
personality, and popular instincts— can succeed. The number of men 
possessing th;s combination of qualities is necessarily small, and the 
State has therefore pursued the policy of giving such men full liberty 
in the conduct of their schools. There is a mild /orm of inspection, 
there being one State inspector for all the people’s high and agricul- 
tural Mhools, who also inspects the schools of domestic science. His 
visits are therefore very infrequent. Most of his work consists in 
gathering .statistical information relating to the schools to satisfy 
- himself and the State that the schools are doing the work for which 
the State subsidizes them. He has no authority o\'er the schools or 
teachers to interfere with courses of study, methods, or the like. The 
teaeliers claim and receive absolute freedom. Attempts to ekimate 
the efficiency of the schools by the introduction of a State examina- 
tion ^ave been rtubbornly resisted. In fact many schools would sur- 
lenc^ their State grants rather than be subjected to an examination 
test. It is held that the best criterion of the efficiency of the schools 
is the judgment of the students themselves, who as grown-up men 
women are capable of estimating merits and demeifts. Compe- 
tition among the schools and the free movement of the young people 
from one part of the country to another serve as stimuli to keep the 
schools up to grade. If they fall below, the verdict is registered in 
the dwindling of the student body. Whatevi^r fallacies there may or 
may not be in this laissez faire policy of the State the fact remains 
that th^ efficiency of the schools in performing their avowed service 
has never been seriously questioned. 

Chapter IX. ( 

AIMS, CURRICULA, AND METHODS. 

Atmt . — While the Danish people’s high schools of necessity vary 
m many respects, they are united on three cardinal points— aim. 
chief elements in curriculum, and method. We have previously noted 
the purposes and aims entertained for the people’s high fechools by 
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their education^ for^nners and founders. Without any essential 
change, these aims continue to guide the work of the schools at the 
present Jtime. Speaking now of the people’s high sclfools, apart from 
the a^iciiltural schools, all judgments seem to agree that tlieir pur- 
pose is not vocational, nor merely informational, but broadly cul- 
tural. An analysis of this cultural aim, as expressed by leading high- 
' school men and students of the movement, indicates the following 
elements to be most clearly apprehended: (1^ To import a harmoni- 
ous view of life by showing that there is a divine purpose running 
through history and by giving an insight into the unifying princi- 
ples of nature; (2) to awaken the minds and kindle the imaginations 
of the students to see the glory of an ideal humanity, participation 
in which raises them above the clods of the eartii into a fellowship 
with God and men; (3) to establish their characters on a sound 
Christian foundation; (4) to develop an appreciation for the beauti- 
ful and noble; (5) to instill a patritrtic love fqr their country, its 
history, language, and- literature; (6) to inform the students about 
the spirit and workings of their political institutions, in order that 
they may make full use of their free constitution; (7) to impart 
useful Icnowlt^dge. 

Favorable oondttions . — Undoubtedly *oUch aims cherished for a 
short people’s high-school course seem pretentious, but it is well to 
bear in mind the conditions which a people’s high .school in Denmark 
may premise for its work at the present time. In the first place it 
has -to do- not with children, but with grown people who.se. age is 
about on a par with that of university students. This in itself 
regardle.ss of cultural opportunities, gives the schools a student body 
. whose maturity makes possible a higher grade of work than in an 
ordinary continuation school. But it must not be .supposed that the 
young people who coi..e, to the high .school have had no cultural 
opportunities. The high schools have been at work for over half a 
century and have raised the entire cultural level of the population 
A young person reared in a home influenced bv this culture can not 
but have absorbed something from it. Furthermore, one may safely 
assume that a young person who hopes to go to a high school at 20 
will not in the meantime neglect the opportunities which w^l pre- ’ 
pare him for such a course. Continuation schools, the loca/church 
young people’s societies, th? village lecturing .society, neLpapcrs 
and magazines, universally read, afford manifold educativ4 oppor- 
tunities to the young person whose interests draw him in thLt direc- 
tion, Even though the preparation consists in notlring more than 
a lon^g for the high school, cherished through years of waiting, 
this alone cidtivates in the young person an intellectual thirst which 
IB of pr^e impor^ce in the search for knowledge. In order to be 
able to take a high-school course, the young man has perhaps been 
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saving up his hard-eariied money for years and has accumulated a 
store of energy, hopes, and aiiticipations that make him an eager 
student. Add to these considerations a sturdy healthj_ which affords 
the physical basis for energetic intellectual work, and there results 
n .student body eminently equipped for fruitful study. 

ri/rr/ct/7)/7»i..— The ^situation presented eacli year by tlie people’s 
high scliools is undoubtedly unique in the educational field through- 
out the world. Over 7.(K)0 grown up young men and women, largely 
from rural homes, and u.simlly with an education of omy elementary 
.haracter, come to reauve in five or three months the elements of a 
cultiiiul education. How .shall the schools meet this unique oppor- 
tunity? What sort of a curriculum are they to offer? Clearly they 
can not proceed in the manner of an ordinary higher school which 
ha.s years for the attainment of its purpose. ’ A different set of prih- 
cqiles must determine the curriculum. Every element suggeMed for 
the cour.se of study must be subjected to the question. What etlu- 
cational value does the .subject possess to entitle it to a place in » 
three or five months’ jieople’s high-school course? No subject, even 
though in it.sclf valuable, can be given a place if it does not con- 
tribute to the fulfilment of tlie special aim of the people's high , 
school. The limited time available precludes all subjects except ' 
those possessing a niaximunraiLpotentiality for attaining this aim, 
and, finally, every subject Miiust l>e selected with reference to the 
capacities and ages of the student body. Tested by these criteria a 
_ vast amount of material found in ordinary school curricula is of 
course di.scarded. The result of the application of the above princi- ■ 
plc.s is shown by Table 17,' which indicates the .subjects found in 
the average high-school curriculum, together with the number of 
hours devoted to each. 

A 

Tabu. H.—Subj eta in pcniilc'a hiph school curriculum, with the average number 
'* of hours of iustruvtion per xccvk in each. 


Subjects. 

Hoys’ ooursfl 
(Qve months). 

n iris’* ooursa 
(three 
months). 

Danish ! 

s.o 

1.1 

6.3 
g.5 

3.4 

4.3 
6.0 

2.5 
1.1 

6.4 
.0 

4.3 

1.6 

7.7 
.S 

5.9 

9:3 

3.8 

8.8 

8.5 
‘.8 
1.8 

5.6 

9.6 
.0 

Vemaatiship 

History of litfrature and literorv reodlnf^. . 

History and civics 

OeoRraphy .» 

Bclenc«8 and hvKieiie.v 

Arithmetic : 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gynmastioo ' 

Household arts 

Agriculture, etc 

OuursubJeot^ > 

r* 

Total.... 

60.1 

51.7 
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Abserioe of disciplinary subjects , — The program is interesting, in 
the first place, for ^hat it does not contain. Foreign languages are 
altogether lacking in the average school. Some instruction in Ger- 
man and English is given in the advanced courses at Askov and in 
one or two other schools. ' Disciplinary mathematics, too, are missing. 
In general, subjects relying for their justification upon a distuplinary 
conception of education have no place in the j>eo])le's high-s<'h(K)l 
curriculum. 

Danish , — The table clearly indicates that Danish and history oc- 
cupy the largest places in the curriculum. Strictly speaking. Danish 
includes reading, grammar, orthography, and com])osition. A total 
of eight hours a week i<rdevoted to these in i)oys* courses. The num- 
ber of hours is increasiHl by 5.;> if the history of literature and literary 
readings' be added. Table 18 ‘ indicates the average_ number of 
hours in a term dev(»ted to each of these subjects. Formal instruc- 
tion in Danish is pursued only so far as is .strictly neces,sary to ejnible 
the students to use correct orthography and to speak a lai^iagt* free 
from colloqui|Uism,s. The instruction in language is by no means 
regarded as an excrci.se in (general mental discipline. lu aim is ex- 
ceedingly specific and utilitarian. That it gives a cuitm^d by- 
product — love for the native tongue — is in perfect accord with the 
central purpose of the high school. The history of litoniturc con- 
cerns chiefly Derinark, although it is not limited to this country. 
The cultural influence of the chief movements and representative 
men is treated, and literary selections illrstrative of each i\iv read 
and stu ied. 


Table lS.~SubiectH and average number of hours of iiVifrucHttn in Dnnish in 
buys' /in: months' voursc. 


IToura, 


Reading 39 

Grtimruttr 38 

Orthography ^ 4« 

Oom position ’ l 20 



History , — Table 19^ indicates something of the range of work in 
history. Scandinavia (Denmark especially) receives the greatest em- 
phasis, while general history holds a place of secondary importance. 
The place given to Bible, church, and missionary history is relatively 
large for a school of general culture. This fact indicates very dis- 
tinctly the importance which the people’s high schools attach to the 
religious element in the history of tlie world’s culture. The work in 
dyics, which is statistically ii^cluded with history, occupies a little 
less than one hour a week. It aims to give an appreciation of the 
constitution and the forms of State and local government, so that the 
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students may intelligently face their duties, privileges, and problems 
as citizens. 


Tablk l 0 .— 8 ubirctn and at'rragc number of hours of insiruction tn hHtory in • 
boys' /Jt'c months' course. 

- Hoars. 


Scandiniivijin history . 73 

Gt*nrntl blf*torj’ . . _ ^7 

Church, Hibit*. siul misslonnry hlstorj*. 33 

MiscellHiieoua lectures 7 


The po(»pIcs high school has been culled an historical high school, 
and with truth. The historical point of view i^j ppperniost through- 
tmt; even the scienctvs are approache<l historically, as will kter ap- 
pear. The nfiinU'r of hours actually devoto^l to instruction in his- 
tory is so large as also to warrant that epithet being applied to the 
scli(H>l. AVhen. however, the statement is made that two-thirds of 
the time in these schools is devoted to history/ the actual state of 
allaii-s suffers misreprestuitation. If to history and civics (9.b hours 
a week) he lulded history of liieraturc (‘2 hours), and if the Si'ience 
iiistnu‘tit>n ( h2 1 tours) l>o also classific<l ns history, the total of all 
these gives only 1">.7 hours a week. Thi.-; constilules less than one- 
third (31 j)cr cent) of the total nunik'r of hours of in.^truction per 
week itj all subjects. • 

much importance, ns measured hy the time, ele- 
ment. is arithmetic. This subject is included because of its extreme 
utility. Th^ work, however, is limited to the exact needs of the 
students, only such portions of arithmetic, gt^imetry, and accounts 
being included a.< are ne(*essary for the average farmer or artisan in 
his vocutiitn. 


Table 20.— and average number of hours of <n,T/rurf<on in sciences ki 
boys' /he months' courae. 


noum. 

Phygics 33 

Zoologj’ and botany n 

ChenJistry 13 

Hygiene 13 


Sciences and hygiene occupy 4.2 hours a week. The 
relative importance of each subject in this group appears from 
Table 20.' Physics holds the first place, as might be expected. 
Clearly, however, the work in this, as well as the other subjects, must 
be limited to the elements. Nevertheless, the sciences hold an estab- 
lished place in the schools, for the hours that are assigned to them, 
even though few, give the students a reasonably intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their environment. 
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0«>ffraphy.~(}oognphj, handled in a lai^ way, affords an ei- 
oellent means of familiarizing the Danish young people with their 
native country. A study is made of its physical characteristics, the 
means of access to its various parts, its resources, how these may be 
developed, and the economic problems arising tlierefrom. In iniagi- 
nation-tho entire country traversed, the occupations anil habits of 
the people in the various parts being studied.- Att-ntion is also 
given to' a comparative study neighboring countries and the com- 
mercial relations in which Denmark is involved, tleographv treated 
in a patriotic spirit is one of the chief instruments in the hands of 
the schools for-instilling love of the fatherland. 

Drawing and penmanship . — Drawing is included chiefly in order 
to afford an avenue for self-expression and to give a sense of form. 
That it possesses practical usefulness, too, for the farmer boy, is 
not difficult to demonstrate. The small average amount of time de- 
voted to penmanship, 1.1 hours a week, is explainable by the fact 
that many schools give no time to this subject, while none gives a 
peat deal It is not necessary,, for writing is one of tlie arts e.xceed- 
ingly well taught by the elementary schiKils. 

Singing holds a much larger place in the people’s high 
school ^an is indicated by the 1.1 hours a week ussigneil to it. It is 
formal instruction in singing which wenpies this insignificant place, 
many schools gi\ ing no tim6 to this subject. But the singing of 
songs is an essential characteristic of every people’s high sc-hool. 
The day begins with song. Usually a song is sung at the beginning 
and sometimes at the end of every hour of work.. A person inter- 
ested in tlie education of the plain people finds his heart beating 
faster when, he sees and hears 150 brawny young farmers singing 
with all their hearts one of the stirring songs that have moved people 
to ^ion. The songs are of the most varied character, dealing with 
religion, patriotism, love, home, geography, history, and folk lore. 
A book conUining hundreds of songs has lieen edit^ and published 
by ^e teachers’ association for use in the schools. Some unfriendly 
crirics of the people’s high school have facetiously made the charge 
that the students do not learn anything but singing. There may ap- 
parently be some reason for the criticism, but it is perhaps not a 
serious danger that comes from this passionate devotion to song. 

AgrUmltun.—ka previously indicated, the work in agriculture 
and related subjects is not essential to a people’s high-school course, 
to many schools, however, which do not pretecd to give instruction 
in ^culture, series of lectures on agricultural subjects are given 
which are statistically listed under this caption. This accounts in 
part far the relatively large number of hours (A2) devoted to this 
sobject 
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Gymn<utie9 ^ — Systematic jj^ymiiRStics constitute a part of every 
day s program. A gymnasium is considered as essential as a lecture 
room to the equipment of a school. In fact it is largely due to the 
induenoe of the people's high schools that gymnastics have been 
so generally introduced into the school life of Denmark. A modified 
form of the Swedish Lyng system is used, and every student is given 
the s|>ecial attefition his needs retjuire. Gymnastics are not looked 
lipon as a hateful drill by these sturdy rural people, but as a joyous 
opportunity for physical movement and for building up their b^ies 
into still more robust healCh. 

1 ariaiiona m emphoau , — Additional light is thrown upon the cur- 
riculum by the differences in attention devoted to the various sub- 
jects.* Danish, history, geography, aritll^etic, and gymnastics are 
found in all the schools. The variation in the numl>er of hours de- 
voted to these is very large, but there is a fairly well-deffnod mode 
.in each subject, most clearly marked in the case of gymnastics. 
Physics is found in all but one school, literary readings in all but 
three, drawing in all hut six, agriculture in all but seven, and hy- 
giene in all but nine^ The remaining subjects are missing in a large 
numl>er of the schools. Least unif<^iity is present in the case of 
literary readings and agriculture, 

beaturea of giria' rt/rrirtdwm.— Bovs and ^Is pursue essentially 
the’ same program except that the girls have no agriculture and de- 
vote considerable time to hou^hold ar^ Sciences, arithmetic, and 
drawing also sliow fewer hours ]>er week for girls. The distinctive 
feature of the girls’ program Ls the attention given to household arta 
This work consists largely in the weaving of fabrics of artistic pat- 
tern. A revival of this household art has swept over the Scandi- 
navian countries, and the courses in the jHM)ple’s high schools are at 
onc^the cause and effect of (he revival. Perliaps in no other way do 
the schools so well demonstrate their devo.tion to that which is of the 
people as by their furtherance of this art. They love the homemade 
and the genuine. Sewing and embroidery also <^ccupy some of the 
time devoted to household arts. 

An interesting feature of gymnastics in girls’ courses is the atten- 
tion given to folic dances. These, too, have been revived and adapted 
to educational purposes. They form a very pleasant variation in the 
work of formal gymnastics, affording a means of healthful recreation 
tind of developing grace of movement. 

Advanced couraea at Aakov . — Work of a somewhat higher grade 
than in ordinary people’s high schools is done in the advanced school 
at Askov. Before entering here students have attended a people^g 
high school or other school of more than elementary character. The 
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'woA kt Askov extends over two terms of six months each. Table 21 
indicates the scope of the instruction.* As will be noticed, the total 
number of hours per week is even greater than in the ordinary peo- 
ples hi^i school. In explanation of this large total it may bo in 
order to mention that a great many of the hours of work 'require no 
preparation on the part of the students. Even so, it is plainly evi- 
dent that the students in these schools lead a very busy life. 



Tablk 21.— Curricirium of advanced people'! high tchool at Aekov. 


SobhOti. 


l>ttibh 

BcudliiATian Ilteratare. 

0«Mna history 

BflHhUttSTltii ntstory. . . 



luSMiiii:;.:;.;;.';' 

HiftortoAl pbjsfra !! 

Bnglisb or OflrmaQ 

Dniwinr 

ehistai: 


Hours of tnstruotloD 

p«r WMk. 


Hours of Instruotton 
' per week. 

Tint 

yttr. 

Booond , 
jmr. 

. FInt 
yo«'. 

Second 

year. 

4 

a 

ArlthmcUo 

a 


3 

a 



3 


4 

a 

Tb« life of laoffualto 

3 


4 

4 

fleo«na lectures 

8 


3 

3 

Literature of the world 


3 

3 

3 

History of religion 


3 

3 

0 

Nature study 


3 

0 

4 

•Oymnastlos 

d 

g 

3 

3 




3 

e 

Total 

03 


0 

0 


Qis 


^ the people's high schools possess unusual cur- 

mula, the ii^titutions are perhaps still more unique in their methods. 
Ordinary higher schools, that deal with youth through a series of 
years, proceed to impart a mass of formal knowledge. When the 
young person has developed sufficient powers of generalization, he 
will come to see this knowledge as a whole with the parts properly 
related. He can estimate the relative value of each and thus get a 
harmonious view of life. The people’s high schools likewise en- 
deavor to give the essentials of culture, to put their students into an 
intdligent relation tovthe spiritual possessions of the race. But 
their method must be different. The limited time available does not 
permit of this slow process. Furthermore, they are not dealing with 
children, but with grown people who are capable of seeing the broad 
lines of development when mapped out for them, and who have 
developed a sense of values which enables them to judge between 
essentials and detaila Cultural materials must be presented to 
these adult students in such a way that they can see the inherent 
values involved, and the data must be organized in such a way that 
tl^ students recognize the rational connection. 

/In other words, «tbe p^ple’s high schools must give the mate- 
riela for a philosophy of life in their organic relationships, so that 
the youth not only may take away^ with him a mass of facts, but 
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see the organie rdati<&i8 among &em.” ' In order to affMt h^tn p«r«.’ 
manently, the subject matter must be woven into the warp and woof 
of his personality. 

Method in history . — The method used is illustrated in the best way 
by the treatment of history. If a people’s high school teacher is to 
discuss the Persian Wars,* he will previously have told about the 
older nations and, most recently, of the Persian empire. He will 
also have had opportunities of giving the students some notion of 
the spirit and life of the Greek people, and of how these differed 
from the Asiatic in mode of thought. Having thus. awakened a 
desire to pursue the historical movement westward, he takes up the 
Persian Wars. With as much detail as is necessary for a vivid pic- 
ture he tells how the Persians and the Greeks approached nearer and 
nearer to each other until they finally clashed on Greek soil, and 
how the little Grecian nation dared to enter the unequal fight to pre- 
serve its lil)erty. He tells of the great men who by the magic of 
their spirit kept their countrymen awake, led them in battle, and 
siipported their courage in moments of distress. He tells of the 
glorious combats at Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platea. 
He must, of course, tell the story well, so that the heroic figures of 
Miltiades, Leonidas, and Themistocles stand* out vividly before the 
eyes of the students. He must, furthermore, narrate the events so 
that in the very story the .students may see the deep, hidden con- 
nection between events. They must feel something of that which 
drove the Greek people into this crucial fight. In addition; he must 
seek to fix the lessons of the story by clarifying and amplifying the 
idealistic elements involved. He must therefore complete his nar- 
rative by a historical -philosophical elaboration. It must not appear 
as an accident that the Darius and Xerxes millions were humbled 
by the little Grecian band. The students must be led to see the law 
of history and of life according to which the i-esult was inevitable. 
They must understand the fundamental superiority of the little 
band which, “ obedient to the laws of Sparta,” in love of freedom, 
country, and honor braided their hair and decked themselves as for 
a festival when they went out into the great combat tfi die the death 
of heroes. They must understand the moral superiority of these 
people over the blindly driven ma.ssee of Persians. They must lik^ 
wis® be led to see that the sacrifice of Leonidas was not a senseless 
act of a man “ who lets his people be cut dowA in a mountain pass 
by a superior force and even then does not win,” but that this well- 
considered act was really a deed with large decisive results. 

The teacher must furthermore make it clear to tKe students how 
the achievement of the Greeks was possible for a people Of their 
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^ iqpmt .and 'hutory. For this pnrpose he mnst explain thd;oharacter- 
„ iatio ocmtei^ of Grecian mythology and folkloro, and by . the help 
of translations and stories give them some idea of the Homeric 
poetry. He must show that out of the differing beliefs and spirit of 
the peopl^ arise differing deeds and lives. Along with this, he must 
awaken in the souls of his hearers a desire to live a similarly full, 
generous, and beautiful life, for their own satisfaction and for the 
and glory of their country. All that is great and noblo in the 
' history o|, past nations must, by the instrumentality of the teacher, ' 
he permitted to sink itself into the lives of the students and call 
' fbrthAhe elements of^ similar life. 

Vse of lectures. — It ^ cle ar that such a presentation of history can 
bs successfully made only^y the use of the human voice in lectures. 

It has been the experience of the Danes, as perhaps of many other 
peoples, that efforts at the enlightenment 0/ the common people By " 
means of learned books have proved futile. Books appeal primarily 
to the intelligence which is least developed in the case of the meagerly 
educated. The Danish people’s high schools are concerned with peo- 
.ple whose intellectual level must be called primitive in comparison 
with the materials with which they deal. They must therefore ap- 
peal not so much to the understanding of the students as to their 
hearts and their personalities. For this, vivifying human speech far 
surpasses the “ dead words " of books. In lecturing, the teachers use 
no notes,, or at least very few. Students likewise take no notes during 
^ lecture. The eyes of teacher and students meet. 

This the teabhers consider essential to success. They want the stu- 
dents’ undivided attention. They want to see the students’ ‘faces 
and know whether their spirits are responsive to their own. Much 
of the teachers’ inspiration in their work comes from the gleaming 
eye and the sympathetic look that meets them as they .watch the 
faces of their hearers. On the other hand, if their discourse is fail- . 
ing to reach home, this verdict, too, is immediately recorded in the 
faces before them, and the teachers can make the adjustments neces. 

. sary to regain attention. 

Secret of txtccets— Mastery of subject.— One may ask how it is 
po^ble to speak with profitable results to such people about themes 
which seem to lie above their comprehending level. Th is is one form 
of the problem that has been faced ovei- and over again by people 
who really believe in culture for the common people. It is therefore 
; wnitii while to study the method used by the teachers in these insti- 

: tations wWoh, it is agreed, have with large success bridged the gap 

;; ^ ^ally existing between the common people and the cultural posses- 
: * lion of , their country and race. 
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As the scientiflc wnter of history, so the people^s hi^*sch6dl 
teacher of history must have attained to a certain view of the chief 
lines of histoHcal devdlpment by the study pf the historical materia " 
bearing upon the period under discussion. He can not transmit an 
abridged form of general history, bfr must give the development in 
large generalizations formed on the basis of wide study. As library 
aids, therefore, the teachers do not use textbooks or syllabi, but sudi 
works as those of Schlosser, Ranke, Taine, Gibbon, Hume, Macauley, 
or Ullstein. Inr Scandinavian history they, make large use of the 
readily available. source material. The teacher must have lived him* 
self sq thoroughly into the historical situation that he speaks with 
conviction and enthusiasm, as it were, out of his own life experience. • 

Selection of material for treatment * — Having acquired this knowl* 
edge and insight into historical trend, it remains to find the proper 
means and manner of expression. He may Hot bring. into his pres^ 
entation the materials which have contributed to form his present 
viewpoint. **He telle things straightforwardly, just as he now sees 
them to be.” Neither does he discuss in abstract form the laws that 
govern the historical phenomena, but endeavors to find the crucial 
point in the development and then let the operations of the laws ap- 
pear through the concrete event or individual. In short, the teacher 
must have his eyes fixed upon the gl-eat course of the world’s history ' 
and the points where the current is the strongest. When he sees- 
this clearly he selects the individual men and events which mark the 
main stream and its currents. These, then, he treats so fully tl)at 
they arouse the vivid ^participation of the hearers. 

By this manner of treatment a great many things that are found 
i in a textbook in history are of course left iHit. Thus, while a move- 
ment in one country may be treated very fully, a parallel movement 
in another country may be passed over with a mere mention. Instead 
of saying something about a long series of kings, a single representa- 
tive may be chosen for treatment while the rest are left untouched. 

A single battle may represent a long war, and many wars are passed 
over altogether os contributing nothing io the world’s progress. The 
great, the significant, the decisive is always selected for treatment 

Full treatment of selected material * — ^As a result of this selection 
the portions that are presented are given so much greater attention 
and fuller treatment. Prominent personages and events are made tO 
stand out clearly, and, as a remilt, impress themselves upon the memory* 
and influence personality. From the standpoint of the people’s 
high school it is infinitely more fruitful, for instance, in the treat- 
ment of American history, to say something significant about Thomas 
Jefferson and his service to republicanism than to present in order 
the dates and events of all the early presidentiaji administratibna 
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;^^yid^f4 men are given great prominence, so much so that history 
,at tinxes seems to resol vcf itself into a series of biographies. In pre- 
senting an individual’s part in history, however, the teacher does not 
rnerely pve a personal biography. seeks to show the man as the 
exponent of a principle, the central force in a movement, or the 
“mw of destiny ” called forth to meet a crisis. The German Refor- 
mation is tied up with the personality of Luther, while Bismarck 
symbolizes the spirit of German nationalism. Thus is presented a 
philosophy of history w'liich the student can understand. As em- 
pha^ i$ placed upon history-making men and events, so efforts are 
alro'made to show the large workings of the moral laws in history 
and the great forces that make for and against national stability. 

Severe demands on ieacherB , — It need not be stated that this type 
of history teaching makes severe* demands upon the teachers.. It 
requires not only sound scholarship but forceful personality and 
power of expression. The ability possessed by some of the teachers 
to tnake history speak to these rural young people is indeed a revela- 
tion of the possibilities of their method. By constant and long- 
continued practice they have acquired the ability to handle their 
subjects so skillfully, with such clarity of thought and such simple 
language that even the unlettered youth can follow the development 
of the thought. To be sure misfits are occasionally met with, but 
the free movement of students throughout the country .serves to weed 
out the unfit. Only those suited for the work can succeed. Success 
requires intellectual ability, but it also demands the qualities of 
heart which enable the teacher to live and feel with his subject and 
with his students. Bredsdorff says : ' 

Only tbat .history instruction hns power which Is In such close compact with 
life Itaelf that life’s deep forces mingle themselves In It, and life’s essence moves 
throuj^ It with the power of reality. It Is clear Uien that^ffective history 
lustmcUon is that In which life is felt as a stream rlslug in the remotest past 
and rushing on toward the sea of eternity. We ourselves are In the midst of It, 
Its waters foam around us and through us, so that we feel ourselves ns part of 
It and through Joys and sorrows we are carried on to the unending. 

Method in sciences . — Since the historic approach to a subject, 
especially by the people’s high-school method, places the student in 
such vital, personal contact with it, there has been developed a 
method by which also the sciences are stu'ffied historically. Instead 
of presenting the body of scientific knowledge systematically, the 
progress of discovery of scientific truth is traced up through the 
centuries. By this method the students are constantly trained to 
loo^ri^t natural phenomena, not apart but in their relation to man. 
Fnrthermore, the student comes to share in the problems and the 

•Quoted bj HqUmaim, op. clt, p. 121. 
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joys of the inventor and disooverer, and thus acquires scientific 
knowledge more personally and more thoroughly than otherwise. 
The method which is used in practically all branches of science is 
best described by the master of the art, Paul la Cour, who alone, or 
m collaboration with others, has published several textbooks in 
science built upon the historic method. In a lecture^ setting forth 
the posdbilities of the method as appjied to astromechanics he ^ys 
in part: 

In tills connection attention Is directed to tbe preat thinker Archimedes, who 
Is already well known from penerni history. The students should first be made 
acquainted with bis life and hU exploits In defense of Syracuse, Thereupon 
they are told that he considered this service of small Importance, but wish^ 
that his tombstone might bear tbe Image of a tone, sphere, aud cylinder in mm- 
^ory of the fact that his Intellect had been able to solve the relation beween the 
volumes of these bodies. Then the studeids are excellently prepared to follow 
out the mechanical principles of Archlme^les with Interest and attention. These 
are so necessary in order to experience the pleasure of one’s own abnity of 
thought, but are often locking when mechanical principles are presented aye- 
tematically and abstractly. 

After the discovery of America sciences are again revivwl In Europe. Galileo 
,l>egin3 where Archimedes left off some 17 or 18 centuries before, Galileo’s life 
and discoveries, like those of Archimedes, are eminently suitable as material 
for Instruction, They need merely to be told very simply, , 

After hflvinlt mentioned a few Aristotelian misconceptions tn regard to the 
characteristics of air, one passes on to the discovery of atmospheric pressure 
by Galileo's pupil, Torricelli. ThereujKm follows Pascal’s convincing proof of 
tbe correctnes.s of this discovery and the commotion produced by It all over the 
civilized world. Then are told tbe stories of Otto V. Ouerlck’s hasty attempt 
at making a fire engine into an air pump and’ his experiments before tbe Ger- 
man Parliament, and also Robert Royle’s successful construction of an air 
pump and scientific experiments with It. Some time later follow the Invention 
of the balloon a^d the discovery of the elements of the nlr, which, so to speak, 
opened the door for the great advance’ in chemistry during the last century, 
Dynaipics are studUnl lu conne<-tlon with Onllleo ifnd Stevin, the Hollander 
Huyghens, the inventor of the pendulum, and bis great English contemporaries. 

Finally, modern astronomy is taken up. Copernicus makes such a thorough 
historic study of the Grecians that he not only announces anew that the earth 
moves around the sun, but adds— what the Greeks did not say — that also the 
planets revolve around the sun. 

Then Tycho Brahe builds up from the bottom by making Ingenious and care- 
ful measurements with excellently constructed Instruments, His pupil, Kepler, 
formulates the results Into the three laws which make his name immortal, and 
Isaac Newton explains celestial mechanics so thoroughly that it was sald in 
the Royal Scientific Society in I^ondon tlmt “ there was nothing more to be 
done,” After this trio, whose works ought never to be studied otherwise than 
In their historic conuectlons, one naturally considers several contemporary 
and later astronomers, as Ole Rdmer, Bradley, Bessel, Jansen, and othera 

^ Delivered at a meetlag of people's hlgh school teachera at Hvllan) Bwsdan* 1880. 
Printed In proceedings, p. 81 fl. 
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Otutni tiM of leetvn meticd.—The lecture u^ethod is used in til 
subj^ capable of its application:. Opportpnity for the n^ of the 

living word,” for the contact of spirit with spirit, is sought for 
. always. In addition to the subjects already mentioned, l^istory and 
scienoee, the method is used in literature, civics, geography, hygiene, 
a^, to some extmt, in the study of Danish. The'retdmg aloud of 
literary selections is a favorite form of spading one of the evening 
houra . • 

Ui6 of textbooks.— In general, textbooks are Used only ip subjects 
which do not lend themselves well to the use of the lecture method. 
In recent years, however, there hSs been in certain quarters an in- 
crease in the use of books and in the emphasis on wprk by the students 
themselves. In most schools now several hours a day are spent by 
students in individual work, chiefly in Danish and arithmetic. In' 
^e schools the practice of students making notes of lectures heard 
hi a previous hour is required or encouraged. 

No examitMtion».—lX. has previously been stated that the people’s 
high schools have no examinations either at the beginning or ppd 
of their courses. A certificate of attendance is furnished to -those 
who desire it, but no grades or diploma of graduation are given. 
There is no inducement of any kind to cram. Without the stre^ of 
preparing for formal knowledge tests, the students who hkve come 
from plow and bench are permitted to live their life quietly during 
these months while the treasures of culture are being opened to them 
and they are gettmg an insight into the wonderful world, about them. 
With new and enlarged vision they return to the work they left 
Aim of agricultural achooh. — Since the purpose of the agricultural 
schools is vocation^, they necessarily differ somewhat from the peo- 
ple’s high schools. The difference is most marked in the case of aims 
pnd curricula. Naturally the agricultural schools aim to train agri- 
culturalists. They endeavor to equip young farmers to cultivate their 
land and care for their live stock more intelligently and efficiently. 
The some service is performed for young men who have no land of 
their own', but who desire to assume the management of large farms. 
Some schools have, as their sole purpose the instruction of very 
small farmers in the conduct of their limited acres. A model farm is 
usually conducted, which the boys spend part of their time in 
actual farm work with a view to learning the best methods. 

Some of thf^schools also maintain courses for the specific purpose 
ot training gardeners, managers of creameries, and experts to be 
emfdoyed by the “societies of control.” Domestic-science courses in 
Boye sAools aim to meet the vocational demands of girls^ ’ 

V ' the leading purpose of the agricultural schools is ^^fically 

vocational, the humanity of the students is not lost to view. Along 
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with the technical instnieticm the adiools endeavor to ex^ a broadty 
cultural influence in-order to cultivate in the young man or woman 
an appreciation for the higher vhluee. 

Curricula of a/7rec?w?tttrai achooU . — Detailed information in regard 
to the curricula of agricultural schoola is n<^ available. L , broad out- 
line their work is indicated by the subjoined table, ^ which .states the 
average number of hours devoted to the various subjects in :ive and 
six months^ courses, respectively. It would seem that the six luonths’ 
course is more pronouncedly vocational than the five months^ course, 
for, although a month longer, it has a considerably smaller numbto 
of hours deyoted.to cultural subjects. This fact is perhaps explain^ 
able by the very circumstance of the longer term, which pennitd of 
a more adequate treatment of the large amount of technical material. 
The vocational function is apparently more clearly apprehended and 
m^re specifically pursued than in the five months' course, which re- 
tains more the nature of a general people's hi^ school The place 
held by cultural subjects in both courses is significantly large and 
indicates the close kinship existing between the agricultural and the 
people's high school. 

Table 22. — Curricula of agricultural schooU^ 1910-U, 
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Methods of agricxdtural allowance being made for 

the difference in the curricular material, the agricultural schools 
resemble the . people’s high schools very much in point of methods. 
Informal lectures constitute the chief medium of instruction. A 
difference is discernible, however, especially in the teaching of the 
sciences In these individual work in experimentation is carried on. 
The purpose is to train the students in habits of observation and to 
famili/irize them with such technical terms and processes as are 
employed in scientifio agriculture, rather than the development of 
technical sldlL Thus the student does work in analysis of soils, 
fertilizers, and like, not with a view to testing the qualities of 

sue* op. dt, p. 4T« 
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Ume ioiiterialfl hiinself when he goes back to his farm, bat tc^enable 
^4^1 to understand the results of such analysis and testing when 
performed by an expert. The value of such intelligence to the 
Danlsl) farmer is very large. Experimentation in methods of culti- 
vation and rotation of crops is done to some extent In some schools 
the students are divided into sections to assist in the work on the 
experimental farm, each ^oup doing a di^erent kind of work in 
rotation. In dairy schools experiments are made with different kinds 
^ of separators, chums, pasteurizing and cooling plants, and the like. 
Thus each specialized function of the schools employs to some extent 
the distinctive methods best suited to its purpose. 

AUmm T€Union8.—li must not be supposed that the usefulness of 
these people's schools in the lives of their students terminates with 
the close of the term. Once the rtudent has come in touch with a 
sdiool there is established a permanent bond of connection. To 
keep alive and stimulate this interest, mutually advantageous to 
the student and the school, there is held by most schools an alumni 
reunion each year. . For a period of one or more days former students 
come back to renew acquaintance with fellow students and teachers, 
relriew experiences, recall forgotten events, and sing the old songs 
together. An intellectual treat of high order is also provided for 
them, to instruct and stimulate. These social and intellectual fea- 
tures make the alumni reunion a red-letter day in the lives of many 
fanners’ sons and daughters. 

Autumn meetings ,— autumn meeting provides another means 
of binding former students and the people of the community to the 
school. These autumn meetings, which are a feature of nearly 
every school, extend over a period of several d^s, and in many 
features are comparable to our American Chautauquas. Upward of 
1,500 former students and friends, almost exclusively from the agri- 
cultural classes, attend. The varied program consists of lectures, 
discussions, and excursions of an educational nature, under the 
guidance of experienced teacjtiers, all adapted to the needs and the 
^terests of the participants Naturally the social" features of these 
meetings c(mstitute one of their chief attractions. 

Emteneion work , — As the service of the schools is not limited by 
time, so neither is it by distance. From every people’s high school 
tile forces that make for culture flow out in widening circles. By 
the production of books ably and popularly \mtten, by large con- 
j^butions to newspapers and magazines, and by frequent lectures 
ill the village societi^ the teachers in the people’s schools sre exert- 
1^ an inffuenoe for enlightenment, economic efficiency, culture, arid 
morality, throughout Denmark. ^ 
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Chapter X. 

INFLUENCE AND RESULTS. 

EstAfruite difJ^culL—Whtit are the results of the oj>eration of these 
unique educational agencies? Extravagant «^catenients regarding, 
the beneficent results of the people’s high-school movement have 
undoubtedly been made by uncritical enthusiasts. Unfriendly 
^ eristics, on the oth'^'hand,'' have unduly minimised the significance 
the schools. Tl^e truth lies somewhere between these extremes. 
Well-informed Danes and the many foreign students of the schools 
agree in assigning to the people’s high-school moveihent a remark- 
able influence. The difficulty and complexity of the problem of 
tracing out these influences and results are< very great, and the 
foi^ign investigator can not hope to succeed fully. He must con- 
I tent himself with pointing out certain facts and conditions which 
give evidence of sustaining an appreciable relation tb this educa- 
tional movement 

Cultural results: Lecturing societies ,— culture is the avowed 
purpose of the people’s high schools, it is pertinent to itjquire as to 
results in this particular. As a direct outcome of the high-school 
movement there have beAi established in practically every village 
and town the so-called lecturing societies. These are local organiza- 
tions meeting about once a month with a program of literary or 
social nature. Sometimes a lecturer from the outside^ is engaged, 
and for this purpose high-school teachers are in great demand. At 
other times the program is made up of local talent, papers bemg read 
or debates engaged in. Men and women who have been av^ay to 
high school naturally take the lead in these matters. ^ 

These lectures and debates are most eagerly attended by all the people In 
the neighborhood, some men and women often walking 4 os 6 miles in order 
to hear the lectures or Join in the debatea The result of this form of social 
Intercourse Is that ihe oldest Inhabitant feels that ho has by no m^ns finished 
bis education. To give an example of the subjects chosen for tb^ lectures : 

An eclipse of the moon was shortly to Uke place, and It Is highly probable 
that a vast number of lectures were given In the villages bn astronomy, ex- 
plaining the reasons for these natural phenomena. Any subject which may 
be the means of raising higher Ideals and thoughts on higher objects than the 
mere means whereby wealth may be produced Is chosen, and thus the subjects 
a^ mostly pf a general nature, but at the same time giving food for thought 
and tending toward the higher and healthier cultivation of mind and body.* 

It is estimated that there are in Denmark 1,000 such societies, with 
an average of 10 meetings a year, and 100 people in attendance at 
each meeting. The product of these figures is 1,000,000, which num- 


^ Baport of a Dopotattoa fiaat troa Ireland, ISOS, p, ISg. 
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bcr gives some idea of the cultural influence exerted by these in- 
stitutions. 

Another form of cultural activity is carried on in some of the 
high-school home& These are modest hot^ in the larger towns, 
where high school men and women may meet and carry on work of 
a high-school character. 

High intelligence.— T\\^ direct and indirect influences of the peo- 
ple's high schools have contributed to produce a general intelligence 
of a very high order. The Norwegian poet, Bjdffkon, c}escril>es the 
Danish rural population as * *‘tbe most enlightened peasantry in the 
world.’’ This superlative estimate is, of course, difficult of deinon- 
stiation, out there is abundant evidence to show that the Danes oc- 
cupy a very high position on the cultural ladder. 

There is in the first place the Dani.sh antipathy toward ignorance. 
This is the one thing that a Dane is ashamed of. The tradition of 
education is strong and of long standing. Sometimes the school 
opportunities during childhood years have l>oen meager. But with 
all the more zest, men and women seem to seize upon every oppor- 
tunity for extending their knowledge, by a course at school, hearing 
lectures, or by home reading. 

A nation of readers . — The Danes are voracious readers. In 
1910-11 there were published in Denmark 2G1 newspapers and 1,187. 
magazines,* and this in a country with a population of about two 
and a half millions. ^ 

It is a well-known fact that, although the Danish newstMipcr Is of small sise 
and not always a very attractive print In the eyes of a foreigner, a far larger 
number of copies proiHirtionnUy are In circulation than in any other com- 
munity in the wocld. It may truthfully be said Uiat scarcely a home may he 
found In all Denmark which does not subscribe to at least one dally newspai^er. 
and In many cases to several, not to mention the large numhet of weeklies 
specially edited for the peasiintry, which are to be found e\ tywbere. The 
price of the Danish newspai>er 1?^ nominal, rarely exceeding 5 6re, and even 
very small towns and every borough town In the country issues two or more of 
these papers. The illustrated Journals published every week hav^ in some 
cases close upon 100,000 subscribers.* 

Love of books . — Newspapers and magazines do uo|f constitute the 
only mental food of the Danes, however. Their love of books war- 
ranted the publication, in 1910-11, of 3,485 ^parate titles, and 31,335 
brochures.* The prevalence of libraries is indicated by the following 
table :• 

> etiltistlk Aarfoog, 1913, Tabl« 13S. 

* Report of a Deputation Bent Crom Ireland* 1908, p. 118. 

• ButUtik Aarbof, 1912* Table 139. 
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It is signifirant to hear in mind, in o comparison of libraries in 
citj and rural coinnninitics, that the city population of Denmark 
now constitutes 40 per cent. To students familiar with tiie cultural 
conditions of rural communities in some other countries the facts of 
the above table regarding rural Denmark must prove a revelation, 
indeed. ' 

In addition to these public library facilities practically every home 
has a welbselected library of standard autliois, and the bo<rks serve 
not merely as ornaments; they are rcail. In 1884 there was organ- 
ized a committee for the publication of clieap and instructive books 
of moderate size. Among other achievements the committee has pub- 
lished thousands of pamphlets on scientilic subjects, popularly pre- 
sented, at an average price of 2J cents a copy. These books have 
been of immense importance in spreading general intelligence among 
the working and agricultural classes in the country.* 

I Lore of art . — Love for and appreciation of art are also marked 

i characteristics of the Danes. Excursions under capable guidance are 
j , fre(iuentiy made to the cities to visit museums and other places of 
\ interest. Even in the huml>Iest homes one is surpri.-ed at the refined 
taste shown in the selection of decorative materials. The influence 
of the i>eople's high schools in the development of this cultural trait 
also deserves to be taken into account. 

Economic results . — Since material prosperity is so essential to the 
happiness* of a people, it is proper to inquire into the effect of the 
people's high schools upon economic conditions. As is generally 
known, the economic rise of Denmark during the nineteenth century 
was remarkable. Low lands were drained, heath lands reclaimed, 
and the production of butter, beef, bacon, eggs, sugar, roots, and 
grains moved forward with giant strides.* As a result Denmark rose 
from a condition of national bankruptcy in ihe beginning of the 
century to the position of second place in per capita wealth in 
Europe, according to the estimate of the statistical expert, Mr. Mul- 
hall.» 


^ Report of a Deputatioo Beat from Iraland^ 1908, p./114. 

* See table* lu Appeodlx, pp. 290-^1. 

• Bmlth, Tht Baat HcUio^ of Organisation tor Agrl^ltorml Cooperatlo|i and Credit p. 9. 
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This t^mrkitbl« tdvmnce in aoonotnic prosperity seems attributable 
to three causes— peasant proprietorship of land, the universal system 
of cooperation in vogue, and the popular ^stem of education. 

Peasant proprietorehip, — The subject of peasant proprietorship, 
#hich i^ very interesting in itself, concerns us here only in so far as 
it is hound up with education and cooperation in the explanation of 
the cc^mtry’s prosperity. Before 1792 the land in Efenmerk was held 
princif ally by a few large proprietors. To these the peasants were 
mbject as tenants, and their condition was not much better than that 
of the serfs in Russia at a later day. Industrial depression and gen- 
eral discontent prevailed, throughout the country. Agitation for 
peasant proprietorship was begun, and the land was gradually trans- 
ferred from the large landowners to the peasants themselv^ The 
process moved very slowly, however, until 1851, when a great stimu- 
lus to the desire for ownership was given by the establishment of 
State^ntrolled companies that offered long time loans secured by 
mortgages on the land to be transferred. Mortgages were taken up 
to 50 and 60 per cent of the purchase price of the land, and the time 
of payment ranged from 60 to 100 years. Under this system the 
transfer of lands went on rapidly. 

Rates of intere^ were rather high, however, and the annual pay- 
ments constituted a heavy drain upon the farmers. A betterment 
took place in ^e lat'.er part of the last and the beginning of this 
century by the organizeliOn of cooperative credit associations. 
Through th^ agencies long-time loans may now be had at 4 per 
cent. If a prospective buyer has one-tenth the purchase price of a 
parcel of land, he can borrow the other nine-tenths on that margin 
of security. The annual pa 3 nnents of 4 per cent are sufficient not 
only for ihe payment of th^ interest, but also for a sinking fund, 
which repays the principal of the debt in 60 years’ time.’ These 
methods have accelerated the transition from tenancy to proprietor- 
ship until at the present time about 00 per cent of the occui5iers of 
land are proprietors. 

Peasant proprietorship has stimulated the self-respect of the Dan- 
ish peasants and has presented a favorable field for the work of the 
people’s high schools. Growth of intelligence again stimulated 
others to become proprietors instead of tenants, and thus the two 
factors have gone hand in hand. 

System of cooperationj — Peasant proprietorship could not have 
succeed^ so well, nor become so general, however, without the re- 
markable system of cooperation which has sprung up. This move- 
ment, too, it will appear, is bound up With the people^s high schools. 

> aiQclalr. S«port «f WIscouIb SUto Board of FabUe AAUn da AgrieoJlonU Coopom. 
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The Danish system of cooperation ie indeed a marvel of efficient eiv 
ganization. It has become the object of atady and the pattern foe 
imitation by agricultural communities throughout the world. The 
Danish farmers raise their crops, select, buy, and feed ^eir steck; 
prepare and market their products, buy their supplies, knd supply 
their own means of credit all by the aid of cooperation. 

The movement began in 1882 with the establishment of a o(h 
operative creamery. The* idea took root at once and grew until, 
in 1912, there were 1,177 looppcrative creameries, handling prac- 
tically all the milk in the country. The movement has spread also 
to other lines of activity, until to^ay there is scarcely a field that 
has not been entered by cooperative organization. Some idea of the 
extent to which cooperation has been developed may be derived from 
(ho following figures for 1912 


Table 24— $ocieiie$ im Denmark, /Pif. 
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In addition to the above there are cooperative societies for horti- 
culture, seed growing, poultry farming, b^keeping, sugar-beet fann- 
ing, sugar manufacture, fisheries, forestotion, reclamation of heath 
^ lands, insurance, }>ensions, lectures on agricultural economics, and 
BO oh almost without limit 

In many of these lines of activity the local societies are federated 
into one organization for the district or county, and these organiza- 
tions elect representatives to a board for the entire country. By 
these various steps all the individuals are organized under one central 
administration, usually with headquarters at Copenhagen. The 
Royal Danish Agricultural Society is a union and a clearing house 
for all cooperative associations connected with agriculture in the 
country. 

Nearly all these cooperative organizations receive aid from the 
State. The ustial procedure is for the State to make the appropria- 
tion to the central board. This body apportions the funds to the 
various district or county organizations, which in. turn apply tfie 
funds available to the several societies in sach a manner as best to 
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«ry« tl»:)l»aip<J« In this way the State may 

eaaify and intc^Uigently reach with topert ad?ice and material support 
«ny partioulax^line of ac^rity that seems to be in need of develop- 
mot 

I Advant^«s from cooperoh'on.— By this universal application of 
the principle of cooperation to agriculture in all its phases- there 
have been derived, according to the estimate of Mr. Dymond,*an 
,^lish investigator, the following advantages: (1) Yield has been 
increased, (2) quality has been improved, (8) cost of production has 
been lessened, ^d (4) better prices have been obtained.* The 
phenomenal economic rise of the country, which is diie so largely to 
^culture, would seem to give weight to this estimate. In the 
^tter of marketing alone the small farmers, who are very numerous 
in Denmark, have been very materially aided. By the help of 
cooperation they have been enabled to dispose of their products on. 
terms equally good with those of the large farmers. The result of 
the various fectors working together is indicated by very tangible 
evidence in that the exports of the three chief products— hutter, 
bacon, and eggs — increased fivefold in value in 20 years.’ 

Economic contribution of people's high schools.— T\ie question is 
now ^rtinent. What relation do the people’s high schools sustain to 
tl^ cooperative and economic movements? The thoughtful reader 
will ere this have formed an opinion of his own as to the degree of 
intelligence that must exist among the farmers to make such co- 
operation possible. It requires no small amount of intelligence on 
the part of the people to see the advantage of all these various forms 
of (Moperation, to giasp, for instance, the fact that good marketing, 
which involves a consideration of the conditions in other countries, 
ia as much a part of good farming as the production of the crops! 

A broad outlook, too, is required to appreciate the truth that the 
interests of the group are the interests of the individual, and vice 
versa. Furthermore, the many duties which devolve upon committee 
members and managers of all these cooperative organizations alsp 
make large demands upon the.intelUgence. 

It will be recalled that from one-fomth to one-third of the entire 
rural ^pulation attend these people’s high schools at some time in 
A?ir Kyre, and these are virtually the only schools above the ele- 
'mratary schools that are open to the farming class. It seems, there- ' 
fore', almo^^ a truism to say that the people’s high schools have con- 
l!j^iited,,lar^y to t^t high intelligence imd t)iat broad sympathy 

cooperation 

P*^pVs high fi^oois aye deseribeij as “hotMs” of 
, ^e e9bp<jative movement,, it ^ be st m their soil. Statistire 
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8how ihti more than one^half of aU< menibeFi of odmmlfctcet. iii co* 
operative societies and nme*tenths of all the managers of oooperativt ^ 
creameries are former higfa*5diool,men»^ 

Production of a particular type of mind , — ^The attitude of . the 
Danish farmers to the cooperative movement is onij a particular 
manifestation of the type of mind which the people^a high schoola 
have produced among the rural population. It is to this background 
of broad intelligence and intense patriotism that we must direct our 
attention if we would even partially understand the economic riae of 
Denmark. 

The high state of perfection of Danish agriculture would naturally 
lead one to think that its excellence is due to the vocational instruo* 
tion in agricultural schools. While the work done in these schoola 
in Denmark is of a high order, yet no one. will cotitend that in this 
respect Denmark is superior to some other countries in Europe, such 
as Germany or Hungary. Furthermore, the agricultural ^ools are 
attended by only a very small proportion of the farmers. The -ex- 
plnnation of Danish agricultural excellence is not to be found so 
much in the possession of expert intelligence by the fanners them* 
selvesTbut rather in a condition of mind that is capable of receiving 
and. profiting by expert intelligence contributed by specialLsta 
Clearly but a small proportion of farmers in any commimity can be- 
come school-trained agricultural experts, but it is possible to have a 
body of farmers capable of being guided by experts. The production 
of an agricultural population that reads and possesses* a mind open 
to receive new ideas, a willingness to listen to expert advice, a spi rit 
of enterprise that is not afraid of making new adjustments, and a 
patriotism that is vitally concerned about the nation’s prestige — ihia 
is the great economic contribution of the people’s high schools. 

Reading AaJiV.— That the Danish rural people are a reading popu- 
lation is attested by the fact tliat no fewer than 53 journals ' 
papers relating to agriculture and allied interests are required tp 
supply the demand.^ This takes no account .of the general news- 
papers and journals, the wide circulation of which has previously 
been mentioned. 

Open minds , — And not only do these people read, but their mindk 
are open to receive new ideas, whether from at home or abroad. 

This trait is cultivated by the high schools. The young men and 
women are trained to look everywhere for good ideas, not to absorb 
them uncritically, but to observe and to choose^ One high school 
maintains a department styl^ “A window to the West,’* an evi- 
dence of a desire to let in light from England and America- 
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XtofMff/ 100^^ 0f Jronfric?Z.~A peenlUrlj mg- 
iUftstiit the willingness of the 

ifiuming dass to profit by -the aid of experts. This respect for the 
i^gj^dtis adniiiabiylllust^ by the success of societies of Kontrol^ 
th 4 f haTe b^ establish^ in erery comer of the land, for the Over- 
dg^t of dairy herd& The writer can not do better than quote here 
tiie'deacriptioh of the operation of theee societies as given in the re- 
port of a dentation from Ireland: 


TIm aratem, briefly. Is as fonowa: The farmers of a district fbrm a society 
(OopersUre Uses for the purpose of Xontrol, sod about 1,000 cows In a so- 
wonld be anfflcient fbr one Inspector, to be appointed by the Hoyal Danish 
Society, to take charge of tiie local aodety. Hla dntles would be as follows: 
Be keeps a set of books of;eacb farm in duplicate, one set being retained by the 
fliRner. He makes an laapectton of each farm In the society abont once every. 
19 dsya. and there enters folly all particulars relating to the farm since hU 
kst visit Some of those particulars consist of the following examples : The 
:total kmoimt of milk from each cow since his visit (the milk Is regularly 
and entered In a rough book by the farmer) ; the percentage of fat 
oentaioed in the milk (samples kept by the farmer) ; the calculation of butter 
pyodnced from the milk; the amount of food reqnlred per cow (each cow on Its 
OMrits) ; the amount of butter produced in relation to the amount of food con- 
somed; the total amount of milk, in pounds per annum, of each cow. and date 
of calving. He advisea as to manures, change of crops, if thought desirable 
to deviate from the formnla; to which bull the cows should be taken; to which 
boar the sows should go. If a farmer Is In possession of a cow which does not 
prodnce good milk, the Inspector advises that she should be sold, and that she 
^qld not be used for breeding pnrpoees. The farmers, when questioned as 
^.whether this advice was generaUy accepted, were nnanlmous in saying that 
their nbdoubtedly preferred to retain only those cows which were worth keep- 
inf»^from a brewing and mltb-produclng point of view — even tbongh they had 
to dlspoie of those at a loss which were not up to the standard. 

The abconnts are also made np for the fanner In every Item, so that be has 
an exact knowledge of his position. The charge for this work varies according 
Y to. each Mclety, but the minimum la 1 krone, the maximum 2 kroner per cow 

,i^r,aiinnm. This money goes toward the payment of the salary of the Koii- 
: which Is supplemented by State aid. 

( ^ The mine to the fhriner of this form of iControI Is enormous, as by Joining a 

Kentr^* aodety be la able to posaeaa an exapt knowledge of his economic posl- 
tlon. It might be urged that this form of aasistance. via, account keeping, etc., 
woold. tend to make the fanner rely lesa on hlmaelf, but nse the society ns a 
i^Dli^ prop; bat this Is by no means the caae. The man Is In . better com- 
hla podtton' when he knowa how he atands. and the visits of this 
tp^rt do for the fonaers what the auditor does for the business man. The 
; : '^ ttnaef« in short, by ineand^ his ^ety obtains at small cost the benefit of an 

A) ; and gfmt attention paid to every 
UkdV n tsi tahu a tiiblet at the htlad of the suit of 

naroei and nunohers; total 
jp^ whence calved t date of expected 

~ OaH and name and nhmb^ ^lip s^ tb the forms see 

M a the ooW and also her breeding. It la to estab- 

dmlioiw of Inproviag thilg stock ton 
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when fn atardi of a food oow o? bu11« tod often the option ta ctven on ealYeb 
before tbej are bom, eueb U tbe desire on tbe part of the farmera to hav« a * 
really good claaa of anlmala.ln general on their fhrms.^ 

The value of the instruction and assistance of these peripatetic 
agricultural and dairy experts is so great that thei^ services are by 
some investigators regarded as explaining in a large measure the 
economic p;x>sperity of the country. That is a superficial estimate 
of their influence, however, which does not take into account the 
unusually high intelligence and openness of mind of the rural popu- 
lation which the people's high schools have produced. 

One might suppose that the “ little), learning” the farm boys get in 
the comparatively short high-school courses would be “a dangerous 
thing.” But-so far from making the boys satisfied with their attain- 
ments the high-school teachers hlfve a wonderful way of instilling 
into their minds a spirit of modesty. They learn to see that the little 
they know is but an infinitesimal part of the totality of knowledge. 

The idea of finality is kept very far away from them. The value of 
socialization is emphasized. They are taught that no single indi- 
vidual can become master in many fields, not even in the various 
branchesx)f agriculture. Therefore, if the ordinary man shall prosper, 
he must accept the aid of experts in matters where his knowledge is 
deficient There is as a result a marked contrast between the spirit 
displayed by these Danish fanners and the disdain with which scien- 
tific methods and ‘‘the professor from the agricultural college” are 
so frequently mentioned by the farming laity in this country. A 
group of people have really advanced very far when they have come ' 
to the point where they are frilling to discredit their own knowledge 
in a field where they are not specialists and are eager to listen to the 
advice of experts. In cultivating modesty among the rural popu- 
lation as to their own knowledge and in teaching them tl)e superior 
value of scientific methods and the advice of trained experts, the 
Danish people's high schools have rendered a service that sustains a 


In passing, mention may be made of the fact that many of the 
agricultural and dairy experts have themselves been students in the 
people’s high schools. They have thus been affected by the spirit of 
these institutions and are therefore in harmony with the movement 
for a people's culture both for its own value and as a basid for eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

Capaeiiff for making adjttsttnenU . — Another large service of edu- 
cation to economics is that which has made possible the T^onderfully 
rapid adjustments that Danish agriculturists have made in periods 
of crisia .When, in the seventi^ the Danish lands were depleted 
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by Umg-continued grain farming and th« price of grain fell to a low 
figure the Danish fanners found themselves in distress. Some 
cha^. had to be made in their methods. Economists jind agricul- 
(urists combined their efforts at a solution and reached the con- 
clusiim that instead of selling grain, Denmark should buy it, feed it 
to her dairy herds and live stock, and sell the products of this altered 
form of agricultural production. The word was passed along to 
the fanners by tlieir advisers. A campaign of education was set on 
foot, and in a few years’ time the economic policy of the country in 
the matter of grain shipments was completely reversed. One phase 
of the change is represented by the following table.’ 


Table 26— Sliipmenti of grain in Denmark— Average per'-gear. 
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As the table shows, the excess of exports over imports of grain 
fell from over five hundred million pound^TiTTSTQ to zero in about 20 
years’ time. Then imports began to excited exporfs until, in 20 years 
more, Denmark was buying grain in subh quantities that the excess 
of imports over exports was more than tVee the greatest amount of 
the former excess of exports over imports. This change in economic 
policy was accompanied by a wonderful transformatidn of the agri- 
cultural industries. The change is generally spoken of as a shift 
from grain farming to dairying and cattle raising. A more correct' 
desenption is to say that it was a development and extension of the 
dairy and other industries in addition to grain production. For 
•while the exports of butter rose by leaps and bounds, the surprising 
fact remains that the amount of grain produced has not decrea^d, 
nor merely held its own, but has actually increased, as the appended 
table indicates.* 
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Barrels. 

1800 4.600,000 

1846 11,000,000 

1806 to 1803 .1 18,200.000 

1876 to 1878-.^ — 18,982.000 

1886 to 1888. 21, 626. 000 

1805 to 1898 23,871,000 


> Hn Landbotilttorlsk* UdstUllnc, leoo. p. 80 * 
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Rt$6 of cooftTuivoo Thus did the Dsniflh fsrmerii 

meet and solve their first great ^rims. Another was encountered tn 
the eighties. England was the chief consumer of Danish butter, and 
it soon appeared that if the product was to be sold advantageously 
in England it must be presented in a more uniform way and in 
larger quantiti^ under the same trade-mark. Then arose as if by 
magic tlie cooperative creameries. These receive the milk from an 
entire neighborhood, remove the cream by the centrifugal separators, 
and manufacture it into butter of a uniformly high grade. By these 
adjustments and improved methods the excess exports of butter rose 
from eight million pounds in the late sixties to ninety -eight millions 
at the end of the century, an increase of niore than twelvefold.^ 

Ri%e of bacon factories , — Other crises have been met and solved. 
In the eighties high -tariff legislation in Germany made that country 
a less favorable market, and Denmark was forced to look elsewhere 
for a better market for her live stock. England was accessible, byt 
the transportation of live ^tock across the channel was diflBcult. 
For instance, in 1887 swine fever caused the export of swine to fall 
from 232,000 to 16,000.’ 

This crisis was met by the establishment of cooperative and private 
bacon-curing factories, which now dot the land to the number of 61. 
As a result the exportation of live swine has been almost abandoned, 
while the excess exports of the bacon factories rose in 20 years frtim 
twelve million pounds to one hundred and twenty-five millions, an 
increase of more than tenfold. In the same period of time the value 
of the excess ex'ports of eggs rose from 2,000,000 kroner to 11,000,0»K), 
an increase of more than fivefold.* 

After making due allowance for wise leadership, the rapidity and 
skill with which these adjustments were made are very largely at- 
tributable to the work of the people’s high schools. By the agency 
of these institutions there had been prepared a sufficient body of 
young men who, unhampered by tradition, were able to grasp the 
value of the new ideas and quickly prepare themselves for responsi- 
ble positions as managers and leaders of the new activities.* 

Concern for national prestige , — There is still another result of the 
work of the people’s high schools that has an economic bearing. It is 
the development of an intense patriotism. By their large emphadis 
upon Danish history, song, language, literature, and ideals the peo- 
ple’s high schools have stimulated a deep love of country which can 
not bear to see Denmark fall behind in the race of the nations in 
those lines oflctivi^y in ^bich she is in any way qualified to com- 

•op. dt, p. so. 
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R^, |>Mkin£fbA<;k.with grief at her national disasters, her people 
^liied that she could nor conapete upon the international arena of 
(Uplomacj or war* But Though by reason of its small extent the 
country must hold a 8ubordiil||ito place in these and some other re- 
spects, her leaders saw that the nation could take high rank in other 
lii^ by developing herself internally. Even though she could not 
build many battleships, she could produce butter, bacon, and^eggs'of 
a quality unsurpassed. And this sort of constructive development 
is clearly calculated to produce a higher state of national happiness 
than the e^rts expended on instruments of destruction. Thus, 
though a smiU nation, the bebved fatherland could still be wealthy 
and happy and strong. 

This is the doctrine that has be^ inculcated in the people’s high 
schools. And with rare vision and fervent patriotism the young 
people have gone forth to develop all the resources of the country. 
Their high intelligence reenforced by the love of country has en- 
abled them to seek out new and Isetter means of production, exchange, 
and credit. Thus by giant strides Denmark has moved forward to 
the very front rank among nations in per capita wealth, and happi- ‘ 
ness. 

Intereat in pttblie affairs . — ^A third, sphere in which the people’s 
high schools have exerted a profound influence is that of public 
affairs. Mention has previously been made of the uses to which- 
these schools were put by the rural class in ^leir advance toward 
^htical supremacy in the State.. When the new democratic Par- 
- liament assembled in 1901, it was found that 30 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the upper and lower houses had been students in people’s 
^h schdols.’ Later the King appointed a “peasant” ministry, 
with J. G. Christiansen, a former people’s high-school student, at 
the head. Men identified with the people’s high-school movement 
have since held important positions in the ministry, among them the 
presmt minister of ecclesiastical affairs and public in^ruction, Jrffiob 
Appel, 3 >rincipal of the Adiov High School. The citizens of Copen- 
hagen reprded this peasant domination with no great delectation. 
?ut a series of laws have recently been enacted by this same majority 
yhich have become models for imitation by other nations. ' 

la anjr event It hr an Imposln* spectacle to see a eoclal group which a few 
enturlea ago belonged to the lowest and most oppressed class of society put 
^prart a body of represenUHves that have shown In the few years of their 
««Uvltr that they poeties creative Ideas of stateanenshlp and the energy to 

' H pe^le’s high-school men hold position of influence and trust 
fte political re tto, their number in the councils of county, 
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town, and parish must be very large indeed. The oontributien of 
these people’s institutieiiUi to good citizenship is one of their larged 
services. 


Social recvlts. — ^The broadening effect of popular education has 
also serve^ to eliminate in a large measure the class distinctions 
which were formerly very mark^. The people’s high schools are 
TOught by the children of the well-to-do as well as by the poorer 
Msses. And “the people who toil” have by the agency of the 
^ojile’s high school been raised to a position of true dignity and 
respect in the eyes of the total population. The social life of rural 
communities has been enriched. The tillage hall forms a social 
center for the local population. There they gather as one large 
family>to enjoy a lecture, a debate, a program of readings or song. 
There, too, the boys come together on certain evenings for gymnastic 
exercises, and still other evenings are devoted to the various forms 
of amusement, such as folk dances or games. 

The high-school homas or hotels constitute othi#* centers of social 
intercourse, where travelers and residents may meet for companion- 
ship and interchange of ideas. The people live sober and indus- 
trious lives. Poverty is almost unknown in rural districts; The 
only objects of benevolence are unfortunates and cripples. These 
are generally taken care of by the local community and thus enabled 
to spend their days in plain comfort in the midst of their fellow 
villagers. That the total paid police force in all of Denmark 
numbers only a little over 300’ constitutes a significant commentary 
on the lives of the people. 

Religious results , — ^A freer and richer church life has been fostered 
by the people’s high schools. This is best understood in connection 
with the growth of the ‘free, church or Valgmemghed movement 
There were three principal steps in this movement* In 1856 the tie 
that bound the parishioner to his* parish church, was loosed, and he 
was permitted to attach himself elsewhere. The second step was 
taken in 1868, when power was given to 20 heads of families at their 
own expense to build a^urch pf their own and choose their pastor 
out of the number of thm legally qualified for office. Their choice 
would tucii be ratified by the King, and thuo they would be saved 
from becoming dissenters. Finally, in 1903, permission was given 
such free congregations to use the parish church at such times as it 
was not required by the i-egular congregation. These free congrega- 
tions have given larger opportunities than the established <?hurche8 
fpr laym^’s activity, and a richer church life has thereby become 
possibly Many forms of social activity have been set on foot by these 
congregations. In fact, some of the city churches may be said to be 
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l^stitatlonBlued* The free^horch movement may not be called a 
pfodnct of the peopIe^s high echoola, but thiPform of organization 
is foetered by them, and flourishes best in their vicinity* Pastors of 
the churches frequently speak and teach in the people’s high schools, 
and teachers in the schools reciprocate by taking un active part in 
the work of the congregations. Thus there is developed, it is claimed, 
a more virile Christianity, and wider opportunities are opened up 
for religious activity. 

Summary , — In this chapter has been presented evidence bearing 
upon the influence of the people’s high-school movement upon the 
cultural, economic, political, social, and religious life of Denmark. 
Additional evidence for the influence of the Danish institution is 
to be found in the extension of the people’s high-school idea to other 
countries. A review of this widening movement constitutes the pur- 
pose of the next chapter. 
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Chapter XI. 


PEOPLE’S HIGH SCHOOLS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Norway — Schools founded. — People’s high schools were introduced 
into Norway by Grundtvigkn sympathizers in 1864. The ground 
had^previously been prepared by the work of the teacher, poet, and 
^ editor Ole Vig, who was imbued with a passionate desire for popular 
enlightenment. The first high school was established at Hamar by 
Anker and Arveson. Danish influence in their case was dir^t and 
powerful. Another high-school man, Christoffer Bruun, performed 
ft large service by pointing out the importance of a broad cultural 
training of the plain people and by laying down valuable principles 
for the prosecution of the work of enlightenment. 

Hindrances . — ^The career of people’s high schools in Norway has, 
however, been beset by difficulties and hindrances, official and other- 
wise. The reasons are several. In the first period of their develop- 
ment the schools were very closely identified with the Qrundtvigian 
religious movem^t, which was by no means favorably received by 
the orthodox party in Norway. Generally, too, the people’s high 
. sdiools have taken a decided stand in favor of the introduction of 
the national language, the Landsmaal, iq place of the present official 
language. The Landsmaal is a composite language constructed on 
the bft^ of the leading dialects in the country and is, therefore, 
mbrt thorouj^ly Norse than the official language, which came into 
iieb the DanUh domination. The attitude of the people^s 

hi^ ^obls in thief contest has operated to eArange from them a 
large part of the population which is not in favor of this linguistic 
change. A aunilarly partisan attitdde has been taken by some of the 
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schools in political matters, whereby they Jiave come to be regarded 
as the exponents of a particular political creed.' * These forms of 
partisahship have undoubtedly hurt the high-school movement in 
Norway. 

CofUett with the county high eehooh.— In 1875 there was estab- 
lished by governmental agency a system of schools which, whether 
intentionally or not, became serious competitors of the people’s high 
schools. These are the Arntnkoler, or county high schools. They 
resemble the people’s high schools in that they require attendance 
through a series of months, but until recently took pupils much 
younger than the people’s high schools. They are also more utili- 
tarian and practical in their curricula. 

The contest between the people’s high schools and the county high 
schools for favor and recognition constitutes the most interesting 
and instructive feature of the popular high-school movement in Nor- 
way. Duo to the reasons assigned above, and pospibly others, official 
favor for a time was on the side of the county high schools. They 
were public institutions and served a large constituency. The friends 
of the people’s high schools contended, however, that the large.num- 
ber reached by the county high schools was due to their taking very 
young pupils with whom work of high-school character could not 
successfully be carried on. Furthermore, it was urged, against the 
county high schools that their influence had not been of exactly the 
right kind. They became stepping stones to the normal and other 
advanced schools, thus drawing some of the brightest boys away 
from the farms instead of — 

enabling them to lire tbe farmer's life as enlightened and Interested cltlsens 
with the living sense for their father's life and ways and the ends their fatheni 
sought to reach. And so the.v bare helped on fhe belief which has become only 
too common among many young people that the farmer's life and work Is some- 
thing, rather low and Bluiple. which may be good enough for the more Ignorant 
and uneducated, but la something to be avoided by those who are gifted and 
well off.' 

By the influence of the miiyster of education, Wexelsen, the offi- 
cial attitude toward the people’s high schools became more friendly. 
In 1900 direct State aid was voted the people’s high schools as well 
as the county high schools. An additional amount of State subsidy 
was granted to certain people’s high schools that maintained an ad - 
vanced course for students who had previously spent a year at a 
people’s high school or county high school. Thl'two types of schools 
then prospered side by side. But the practice of the county high 
schools in taking ;?ery young pupils brought about a- competition un- 
favorable to the pfeople’s high schools. These latter insisted upon a 
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higher age standard, andi because of the smaller numbers reached, 
could not present such clear evidence of usefulness. 

The whole question of schools for young people has therefore, in 
recent years, received a large amount of attention, both in and out of 
Parliament As a result of certain forms of criticism of all young 
people’s schools, some interesting statistics on the relative influence 
of the two types of schools on the future career of the students were 
obtained in 1903 in response to a questionnaire. During the previous 
10 years the facts seemed to ahow that 76 per cent of students at 
people’s high schools had returned to the work they left, 16 per cent 
had gone to vocational schools, chiefly agricultural, normal, and 
military schools, and 6 per cen^t^ad emigrated. The corresponding 
figures for the county high schools were 69, 20, and 7 per cent ’ The 
proposition of making the peoples high schools directly vocational 
was fought over as had previously been done in Denmark, the<?sse<i* * 
tially cultural purpose of the schools being warmly championed in 
true Danish fashion. 

haw of 1912, — 1 he result of the years of agitation and debate was 
formulated into a law enacted in the spring of 1912.* This law 
places the two types of schools on a par in the matter of entrance 
age requirements, A student must complete his seventeenth year by 
January 1 of the school year in order to be eligible for entrance. 
County high ^'hools are to receive aid from the State equal to three 
times the amount voted by the counties in ^hich the’ respective 
schpols are located. To each people’s high school thpre is a uniform 
State appropriation of 1,400 kroner, and an additional grant amount* 
ing to four-ninths of the outlay for salaries. Both these items are 
conditioned upon a grant from the county equal to at least one^ird 
of the State aid. There is a further State grant to the people’s high 
schools of 10 kroner for each eligible student in attendance. This 
aid is not affected by action of the counties. 

State aid for scholarships is available to the extent of three times 
the amount voted by counties, up to 1 krone per pupil per month,' 
and twice the amount voted by counties above 1 krone. An addi- 
tional amount of State money for scholarships is distributed by the 
State department of education. 

^e prerequisites for receiving State aid and the “form of inspec- 
tion \re similar, though in the nature of the case not exactly alike 
f or ;tf^e two types of schools. The people’s high schools are given 
somewhat more freedom in the management of their own affairs, 
A blow is directed, however, at the advanced people’s high schools, 
which, by the provisions of the law, receive no special State aid. 

> Stiiurl, FolkebIh(Bkol«o, pp. 202-2S3. 
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This is unsa^factory and disappointing to some of the schools, 
which have invested money in buildings and equipment for con- 
ducting advanced courses. This feature of the law seems to be due 
to a feeling that the so-called advanced schools are not up to grade, 
and that the money voted them is not well spent. The plan of the 
department seems to be the reduction of .the advanced people’s high 
schools to the rank of the ordinary type a_nd the erection of one 
advanced people's high school for the whole country. A proposition 
to establish such a school is submitted to the Government for con- 
sideration. People’s high-school men say, however, that this dis- 
position of the advancetl schools is not the last word in the matter. 

Present status. In 1910-11 there were 38 county higli schools, 
with an attendance of l,i42 students, and 24 schools that may bo 
called people’s high schools, with an aftendanco of 1,.588, of whom 
346 were in advanced courses maintained by 8 schools.* In bttth 
types of schools the boys are somewhat more riiimerous than the 
girls. Some schools are coeducational, while _oJhers have winter 
courses for boys and summer courses for girls. 

The status of people’s high schools in Norway seems not yet 
definitelj settled. That they have and are doing a large work for 
a genuine culture among the people is, however, an accepted truth, 
and friends of the schools say that the institutions have not yet 
reached their position of largest usefulness. The recent erection of 
the splendid people’s high school at Eidsvold, the scat of Norwegian 
independence, gives promise of great things yet to come. 

^weden^Preliminary wjor*.— The ground was prepared for the 
introduction of the people’s high-school idea into Sweden by the 
granting of municipal self-government in 18C2, and four years 
later by the substitution of the two chambers for the former four 
estatj^ in the National Parliament. The latter measure was accom- 
panied by wide extension of the fi-anchise, while the former gave 
the people a much larger opportunity for participation in civic 
affairs. 

Pioneer work in the field of popular enlightenment was done by 
the nobleman, Torsten Rudenschold, who expended much effort in 
breaking down hereditary cla^ distinctions and building up a true 
culture among all classes of the population. Another and more 
direct contribution was made by Dr. August Sohlman, editor of 
the daily, Aftonbladet, in Stockholm, and a patriot of wide vision 
and popular sympathies. He came into tduch with Danish high- 
school men and became a warm advocate of such schools for Sweden. 
He sent Dr. O. V. Aalund, one of his editorial coworkers, to Den- 
mark to study the schools at first hand, and invited also prominent 
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Daniab high>school men to write for hie paper. The matter of erect*: 
ing people’s high schools was also discussed at conferences and con- 
ventions, especially at the meetings of the National Conference of 
the North in 1807. 

Tkre« tekooU fovndei. — As a result of the campaign of ^ircation, 
there was founded in 1868 a school at Herrestad, which was after- 
wards moved to Lunnevad. The first principal was the above-men- 
tioned Dr. Aalund. Ho was replaced by Dr. P. A. OSdecke, one of 
the strong personalities in the Swedish people’s high-school move- 
nmt The school has been under the management of its present 
principal, Dr. Herman Odhner, and his capable wife and coworker 
for more than 30 years, and has filled a large place in the annals of 
the people’s high schools in Sweden. 

In the same year in which the above school was founded there 
were erected by more or, less independent movements two other 
people’s high schools in the south of Sweden. Duo to the efforts of 
Dr. C. A. Bergman, a sch'ool was begun at Onnestad. To what ex- 
tent Danish influence was operative in the founding of this school 
may be discemed from the words of Dr. Bergman; 


Th« otojoct of this school Ib to commuhlcate to joung men from 18 to 25 
rear* of age the higher civic enllghteumeut which most now be considered ns 
naceasary for every member of the free peoplea of the north, in order to reach 
this end the nptlvUy of the school ought Cmt-and foremost to aim at awaken- 
ing aodjlereloplng lo the young man the higher life slumbering within him, 
reflection, love of country, and love of men la general; and next, to sharpen 
the judgment, to extend the pupira spiritual outlook, to awaken pleasure lo 
the Vork* and activity he has chosen, In order and aeeml loess, and In the at- 
tainment of fresh light on, and practice of, everything which relates to our 
activity as Swedish citixens, as members of a pariah, ar beads of a family, aa 
thoughtful bouse holders, farmers, or members of any other profession. The 
teachers must give the Inamictlon preferably by word of mouih. In familiar 
lectures, or In answers to questions. The principal must be a man who Is armed 
not only with a living fear of Ood, a love of hla country, and good knowledge 
of his subjeota, but also with power to Impart what he knows In a bright and 
Uving way; he ought to cherish a J$ve of working folk, be familiar with their 
drcumatancea, and he able at once to wLn hla pupUs* affection and respect for 
the ends he wishes to attain.* 

The third school, founded in the same year, came to be the largest 
in Sweden. It is located at Hvilan, and was presided over for 40 
years by Dr. L. P. Holmstrom, a noted geologist, but preeminently an 
enthusiast for a people’s culture. 

Compared vjUh Danuh scAnob.— Followmg these beginnings 
other ^ools were founded until there is now no considerable section 
of the country without its people’s high ^poL Compared with the 
Danish sehpAls, those in Sweden are somewhat more practical in 
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their carricula. History^and literature have a smaller place, while 
the sciences are given greater attention. Textbooks ara more gener- 
ally used, and individual work by the students receives greater em- 
phasis than in Denmark. 

In general aims, however, the schools correspond closely to thoM 
in Denmark. The statutes of one of the schools express them thus: 

The purpoee of the people's high m^ooIs Is (1) to Inspire young mep of the 
district with a fervent sod steadfast Christian faith, a rigorous patriotism 
founded on an acquaintance with the natural conditions and history of Sweden, 
and a sound knowlMse of the rights and duties of the Swedish people; (J) to 
give these young men an eleraUng insight Into the concordant phenomena of 
creation, the forma, powers, and erolutlona of nature; and (8) to teach them 
how to work as law-abiding cltlsena, ereryone In bla profession, with loyalty 
and disinterestedness, to the benefit of his native country and himself. AH 
Inatmctlon In the people's high acbools to be pithy, simple, and dear. Its aim 
being to warm the heart, raise the Intelligence, purify the Imnglaatlon, mold 
the character Into firmness and aublllty. and thus to. make the young men 
fully ripe, to maids them skilled laborers and go-ahead cltlsena.' 

As to teaching force, the schools rank somewhat higher than in 
Denmark. The principal, who is generally a doctor of philosophy, 
bears the title of Rektor, which in itself is significant of the rank 
of the schools. The balance of the teachers are also frequently uni-, 
versity trained, it being considered just as creditable to teach in % 
people’s high school as in a secondary school of the ordinary type 

Characteristic feature .— most characteristic feature of the 
people’s high-school arrangements in Sweden is the maintenance of 
an agricultural school in connection with nearly every people’s high 
school. As a prerequisite for entrance to'the -agricultural schopl a 
previous year’s work in a people’s high school is required. . The 
impression has therefore come to prevail that a complete course at 
one of these people’s high schools embraces two terms, one in the 
people’s high school proper, and one in the agricultural School 
About one-third of the boys return for this second year’s work. 

Present afafiw.— State aid has been granted directly to the people’s 
high schools since 1872, the amount at present aggregating over 
200,000 kroner annually, besides 85,000 kroner for scholarships.* 
In 1912 provision was made by act of Parliament for a special in- 
spector of people’s high sdiools whose work is to be chiefly advisory. 
There were, in 1909, 48 peopIeVi high schools in Sweden. Nine of 
these are coeducational, while in U»e rest the boys attend in winter 
and the girls in summer. The tote} attendance in the people’s high- 
school departments was 2,251, of whom 1498 were boys and l/)58 
girls.* From the beginning of the movement in 18C8 up to the pres- 
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1^'tlisw ito pM(|)t6 &ate attended^ the peopled high 

sehoob . iit Sweden* Thus it will be seeti tiiat a mighty force for 
popular eidighteilment baa been exerted by the people^s high schools 
m this country also. 

Finland: Beginning aiH growth of echooie* — By the inflaenoe of 
all three countries, Denmark Norway, and Sweden, p^ple’s high 
schools were introduced into Finland in 1889, and. in 20 years' time 
this country had outstripped all the other countries except Denmark 
in the number of its people’s high schools It is the intense feeling 
of patriotism and the desire for a national consciousness that has 
ihiriii^ed the environment for this wonderful growth. Preliminary 
trork of a highly significant character "was done by a group of poets 
and authors. Huneberg and Topelius, writing in Swedish, added 
large treasures to the literature of the country and stirred the 
national feding of the people. Lfinnroot powerfully advanced a 
ihovement whicfaahad for its purpose the elevation of the .Finnish 
" tongue to b^ome a medium of culture. He traveled throughout the 
CDun^ collecting folk songs, myths, proverbs, and riddles which 
he e^ted and published in Finnish and thus became the founder 
of an independent Finnish literature. 

The fii^ people’s high school was founded at Kangasala in 1889 
by Sofia Hogman, who had spent a winter at the Askov people’s 
hig^ school in Denmark and had .also studied the schools in Nor- 
way and JSweden. Her* school was for girls and emphasized very 
largely weaving and other practical arts. Lectures on history and 
literature were, however, also given from tha beginning. 

A school more nearly corresponding to the Danish type was 
founded in the same year at Borga through thn efforts of Prof. 
StrfimboTg, a close friend and admirer of Bunebex^P 
The founding of the people’s high school in Kronoby in 1891 is 
very interesting by reason of the fact that funds for its erection were 
raised largely by the undergraduate university students in Helsing- 
fors by means of concerts, programs, and bazars. This movement 
did not cease with the founding of one school. University student 
organizations have aided and encouraged the work for popular edu- 
cation all along the line. This unique feature of the people’s hi^- 
M^iool movement in .Finland bespeaks the interest ot the- higher 
dosses in raking the satire cuUuraMevd of the population. It is 
tberefors not surprising to Md the ;people’s hi|^ schools m Finland 
lisgdy staffed by univeftiity men an^woAeh* * 

of tbs State toward people’s 
ISlfb scfhoeik wks at first somewhat reserved; Btate aid ifot being 
{granted to them as such. A provision diiisted, however, whereby 
State aid was granted to sdiods for iutgraotiw in agricalCure and 
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domestio fldttioe, and under thk {nroTidnq iUm people’s high sdioob) 
which uiuTerisally maintained euch departments, reoeired a oeitain 
amount of State funds; b 1907, however, the State adopted a dif- 
ferent policy, granting aid directty to the people’s high schools, the 
maximum amount to a single school being 8,000 marks. The total 
State aid in 1908-9 aggregated 26,800 marks. 

The more favorable conditions under whidi the schools now oper- 
ate have resulted in a wonderful growth in the number of the 
^hools--from 28 in 1906 to 42 in 1910. Of these 16 are conducted 
in Swedish and the nknainder in the Finnish language.' 

Characttr of the adhooU. — All people^i high schools in Finland, 
and in the north of Sweden and Norway as well, are coeducational 
and conducted from November to May. The summer in these latir 
tud^ is so short that neither men nor women can be spared from 
the- work on the farms during that season of the year. The schools 
generally maintain departments of agriculture for boys and practi- 
cal arts for girla The chief subjects of instruction are, however, the 
mother tongue, history, and song. One of the schools— the People’s 
Academy, at Malm, near Helsingfors— is of advanced character, 
being intended for such as have previou^y attended some other 
people’s high school. 

.Finnish youth are tlironging the schools in increasing numbers 
and display eagerness to acquire education and culture lo such a 
degree that it has been found necessary to warn them against over- 
study. Surely schools that can stimultRe and nourish in its youth 
such a spirit constitute a valuable addition to the assets of any 
country. 

Intemationdl meetings.— The similarity of interests and problems 
of people’s high schools in these northern countries has led to the 
holding of international meetings of people’s high-school teachers, 
ex-students, and others interested in the work pf the schools. Eight 
meetings have been held since 1883, the last being in 1912, at Roe- 
kilde, Denmark. These conventions, meeting successively in the four 
countries, have done much to draw the people together and have 

extended the influence and usefulness of the people’s schools. 

Osr^gny . — Outside of the four countries of the north the people’s 
high schools seem not to have made any co^derable headway. 
Some beginnings have elsewhere been made, however, which are in- 
structiye to the student of the movement. It is a curious fact that 
Germany has- made an attempt .to Gennaniee the possessions eap^ ■ 
tured from Denmark in 1864 b/ means of people’s high schools-* 
the same instrumentalities by whidi. the Danes in that region tried 
before 1864 to maintain their Danish spesdi and national chai’kcter 
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^IfipUBnt 0<^ah Inflceooe. One ediool vaa erected in 1906 at Alt 
beradorf^ in HoLstein^ and' another the following year at Mohrkirch* 
Qflterhola, in Angel. According to a report op the nature of the 
work by the principal of the AJlbersdorf school, Fr. Lembke, it ap- 
pears that these schools are built more on the Swedish than the 
Danish model. He gives expression to the VIsh that the time be 
not far distant when one may speak not only of Scandinavian, buit 
also of Germanic people’s high schmls.^ 

England — A recent attempt — A most interesting attempt to build 
an adult school with the same general purpose as the Danish has 
recently been made^t Fircroft, near Birmingham, England. Some 
three years beforer hO)ecame principal of this school, Mr. Tom 
Bryan visited at th^^people’s high school at Vallekilde, Denmark, 
and was strongly impressed by the spirit and purpose of the Danish 
people’s high school, as summarized in the statement: 

!Hie main object of tbls acbool Is rot to Impart to onr pnpUa a moss of use- 
ful , Information ; that Is onij a seconCnry aim. The principal aim is to Import 
to them a spiritual Tiew of life, so that they may see there is some sense in 
their existence.* 

— Perhaps even more powerful Danish influence is traceable through 
the pe^n of Mr. J. S. Thornton, who for a generation has made a 
special study of education in Scandinavia and has persistently 
pointed out to Englishmen the benefits accruing to those countries 
from the people’s high schools: Furthermore, the adult schools and 
university settlements have given the Engli^ soil a tillage which 
diould afford the people’s high school a . prosperous growth. As the 
village lecturing societies in Denmark ser%'e as recruiting agencies for 
the people’s high schools, so these adult schools in England draw 
out the idealists and seekers after truth to whom a school like Fir- 
croft should prove particularly attractive. 

Character of the Fircroft Bchooh — The Fir-croft school, founded in 
1909, is situated in the outskirts of the model residence village for 
ivorkingmen, Boumville. It is also near the Woodbroke University 
Settlement, the courses of which are open to students at Fircroft. 
Courses at Fircroft extend through terms of 12 wee^ each,' there 
being three terms .a year. The work in each term is complete in 
itiself, but there is also a ooutinttity of instruction running through 
the Uiree terms, for the advantage of such as can remain for a longer 
;|^od than oOe t«nA The work incltides courses in history, liter* 
ature, economics, mathematics^ nature *etudy, gardening, and the 
Bible^ Gymnastics and song also hold a large place, as in the Dan- 
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ish sehook. The informal leMnie and diaciunian methoda ioe 
largely employed. 

Community life, brotherliness, broad culture, and a spiritualizing 
of life, ra^er than vocational training, seem to be attractive fea^ 
tures of Fircroft, as of the Danish schools. A London letter sorter 
describes thus the product of a stay at Fircroft: “Physical develop- 
ment, an enlargement of one’s view of life, toleration of the point 
of view of opponents, a realization that the past has produced men 
whose words are living truths to-day.” He admits there are no 
bread-and-butter subjects taught there, but adds: “Tliat is not ite 
special wort Its aim is to perfect the side of a man that is not 
catered for in technical schools and commercial colleges. • • 

Fircroft is an inspiration.” ‘ 

The school has had a fair attendance of c term students from the 
start, and many more have come for shorter periods and for w,eek 
ends. For women, courses extending through a period of one week 
have been maintained during the summer and have been largely at- 
tended. Strangely enough, while the Scandinavian schools have been 
recruited largely from the rural districts, this school at Fircroft has 
drawn men and women largely from the cities. Thus one group of 
students was made up of two gardeners, a shoemaker, a cabinetmaker, 
a baker, a clerk, a bricklayer, a painter, a miner, a metal turner, a’ 
printer’s reader, a weaver, a fitter, two railway men, and several 
laborers.* 


Di^culties and pogstbSities , — There are real difficulties in the way, 
however, in making a people’s high school fit into Engfcsh conditions! 
The employers are loth to grant a furlough extending over so long a 
period as three montha The ordinary workman, moreover, has diffi- 
culty in perceiving the advantage to be gained by spending such a' 
period of time in cultural studies. But the Fircroft sciiool has made 
a good beginning, and as a supplement to the adult school movement 
it would seem to point the way to a still greater extension of th« 
people’s high-school idea. . „ 


Whether such a school ^^Ji^bome as widely popular here as la Deiunark 
remalDS to be seen. ^^^X^^fcancashlre and Yorkshire had each 50 auch schoolt 
dotted about thej&^^ntry spots, and other counties had them In the same 
proportion, we s^uld still have fewer for our popuUtlon than they have In 
Denmark. But t^ey would be enough to uplift not a man here and there, as 
already happens, but to Iteven the whole lump. For Englishmen are of the 
same race as Danes, Koreemen, and Swedes; and what haa happened on the 
east of the North Sea may just as well happen on the west. There Is no 
Sunday school, no council school, no town or perish council, no cooperatlTn 
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IM fitilsUmt ^nmuiiilty wotM not have roceived an upward 
Unpolan. 'The effect would be aeen In all our IxHluBtrlali poUticolr end rellsloua 
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UniUd, SUUs$~Early efforU.— It remains to consider the efforts 
' that hftve been made by Panes to establish and maintain people’s 
high sch<^. in the United State& The first venture took place in 
1878 at Elk Honi) Iowa, undet* the leadership of a Lutheran pastor, 
the Bev. O. L. Eirkeberg, a form^ student at the Askov High School 
in Denmark^ and a man of spirit and power. The beginnings were 
very humble, a frame building accomm^ating 16 pupils constituting 
the equipment Subsequently, four other people’s high schools were 
estid)liahed, as follows: At Ashland, Mich., 1882; West Denmark, 
Wis., 1884; Nysted, Nebr., 1887, and Danebod, near Tyler, Minn., 
1888. The foundations were due to the efforts of the pastors and 
members of the local Danish Lutheran congregations. Two of these 
schools, have been discontinued, those at West Denmark and Ashland, 
l^ck of students, due to the sparseness of the Danish population, 
seems to have been the reason for the discontinuance of these schoolsi 
The Elk Horn school was transformed, in 1890, into a Danish- 
American college^ In 1896 was established Grand* View College, at 
. Pes Moines, Iowa, where, in addition to theological and normal 
courses, there has been conducted a general course somewhat akin to 
that of a people’s high school. In 1912 Th. Knudsen, formerly 
principal of the Danebod High School, was elected to the presidency 
of Grand View College, with the understanding that the general 
course at that school should assume to a greater extent the character 
of a people’s high*school course. 

In 1911 there was established the newest Danish* American people’s 
. high school at Splvong, Santa Barbara County, Cal., which seems 
to have a bright future before it 

Including the people’s high-school course at Grand View College, 
there are, then, in operation in the United States at the present 
f^e fou^r peoplie’s high schools, and the reopening of the school at 
Ashland is'being considered. 

Character of the DanUhrAmerican $ehooU, — In order to obtain 
light on the qu^ion of the adaptability of the people’s hjgh schools 
to American conditions, a questionnaire was sent to these Danish- 
Ainerican schools. The resulting information is given in some detail 
for the benefit of any who may be interested. 

^.^The iDlormation relates to the three schools at Nysted, Danebod, 
«id Srivamg, since these are the only strictly people’s high schools 
openttioffi at the present ^ 

^Tbomton. opt. dt 
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Location of school 

. Nnted Nahr 

%#4aMa o 

1 Sotvanc, Qiu 
wn. 

1 CorporatloQof 
three. 

CorporatloDof 

three 

Y«ar of foundation 

18^. 

Paetor and local 

COOf. 

I^SDDOuQ, MIIIIL 

By whom founded. 

1888. 

Prwant owners 

rWmWr ua lOOU 
catf. 

Local cocM(re» 
tfon. 

Numbee of hiriUlhiei 

2 

Preaent value of grounds 

13,000 
116 000 


3 

ItOO 

I23,«» 

31,000 

Preient value of bolldtnKs 

m,aao 

fti f¥n 

Present VtUnatlno of equlpmrnt 

tooo 

Nona 

EudoviDent funds 

#1 1 uuu 

A mount of debt 

None. 

nooBi 

U/waA 

None. 

None. 

Boardtog school..* 

Yos.* 

WOO#, 

CoeducatloDal » *" 

Na 

IS 

13 

40 

Tfi* 

Yefc 


WOl 

1A 

Yes 

Wfsii m 

M 

so 


Id 

m/k 

0 

30 

Attendance^ 


OU 

dQ 

Expensed per week for board, VtMvs. 

ts 

K60 

ts 

14 SO 

17 VI 

31 

room, and tuttlnm Wlrli 

So 


•o 



, It M 

10-d3 

From country 

From city 


60 

60 

lAdO 

80 

Kattonalfty • k- 

AJ 

30 

30 

Number nf ^ — fmen .................... 


Danish. 

« 

Danish. 

wumocT Of wwnersf 

3 

4 

• J 

4 

Lanruce of Instruction 

..per cent.. 

« 

00 

40 

00 

8 

40 

00 


A study of the above table will reveal a striking resemblance 
between these Danish-American schools and the Danish originaL 
Other information not easily tabulated is also of interest. 

Of 18 teachers reported, 6 had a theological course as their highest 
training; 1, college; 4, normal; 3, high school; and 5, other than the 
above. Salaries appear to be low, the average for men in two schools 
being $500 a yeai" and for women $300. It appears, however, that 
board is furnished in addition, at least in some cases. None of the 
schools is self-supporting. The deficit is made up by subscriptions. 

The general purpose of the schools appears to he very much simi- 
lar to that of the Danish schools, namely, to enlighten the mind and 
cheer the heart of the students. 

The program.— A typical program is given as follows, the figures 
indicating the number of hours per week : General history 5, United 
States history and literature 8, Danish history and literature 8, 
English language 5, Danish language 5, literary readings 3, discus- 
sion 1, civics 1, geography 2, physics 2, physiology 1, arithmetic 4, 
and gymnastics 5. Ordinarily, every student takes all these subjects 
and his day is very full, 40 hours a week being the normal schedule. 
At Solvang, however, there are electives. The lecture method pre- 
vails in all the schools, though Solvang seems to make large use of 
textbooks. 

Career of people's high school in Amdrjca . — ^The two older scho<^ 
at Nysted and D^anebod have, with short interruptions due to change 
of administration, been in constant operation since their foundation, 
with E fairly uniform attendance. They are regarded as having 
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been roccesefol and as having a fntnte before them. Students nearly 
ahirajs return to the work they left, and thus the schools serve the 
purposes intended. One principal points to a misunderstanding 
of the character of the schools as one of the hindrances to success. 
In considering the success or failure of these Danish -American peo- 
. pie’s high schools, it roust be borne in mind that the schools are 
exclusively operating among Danish-Americans, and are. therefore 
subject to the operation of a particular set of conditions. A con- 
sideration of the adaptability df the people’s high school to normal 
American conditions belongs more properly in the next chapter. 


Chapter XII. 

CONCLUSION, 

8tufC€i8 of Danish education- -Adaptation ,^ — Statements about the 
success of 'the Danish system of education are frequently made and 
generally admitted to he true. Wherein does its excellency lie? 
This question does not permit of a single answer. There are many 
elements entering into the consideration. The course of social 
progress is from the simple to the complex, and the Danish school 
system is indeed complex. Every class of society, from peasantry 
td royalty, every trade and profession, from the shoemaker’s assist- 
ant to the prime minister, has a form of. education suitable and 
adapted to its purpose. 

TTie Danes believe thoroughly in training, and every inducement 
is held out to the youth to attain proficiency, \heir ideal is first 
to lay a ioundation with as good a general education as the parental 
means and the child’s capacities allow. ^ As has been noted in the 
scheme of education, there is an opportunity to complete a course 
of general training at almost any year in the young person’s life. 
If 5ie child can only go through the elementary school, he finishes 
at 14; if he can enter the middle school at 11, he finishes at 15; if 
he can take the additional Real course, hfi finishes at 16. For girls 
there are course finishing at 17, while the complete gymnasium 
course carries the student to 18. Then he may enter the university, 
'iiith opportunities before him limited only by his inclinations and 
puree. To those who do not receive academic training, there lie open 
the facilities of the continuation and the people’s high schools. And 
the fact that 10 per cent of students in these people’s high sc^tools 
m over 26 years of age indicates the prevalence of the idea that 
education is never limited by age. ^ 

Haring obtain^ as good. a general education as possible, there 
fs^ains to prepare for a vocation. Th,e multitudinous industrial 
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and trade schoola, commercial and agricultural achools, and the nni- 
versity with its profeasional colleges, minister to the needs f<wr voca- 
tional training. 

Many of the Danish schools are not models of excellence, and the 
methods are not always such as are considered the best in the most 
modem educational circles, but a sincere effort is made to reach 
every child with the best cultural and vocational training possiUe 
under the circumstances. Denmark has employed in the culture of 
her children the same methods of patient detail and intensified effort 
that she has applied to the culture of her farms and dairy herds, 
and she must be credited with achieving success in both particulars. 

This character of detailed adaptation of educational agencies to the 
needs of her people is undoubtedly the chief strength of the Danish 
educational system. 

Cooperation of public and private endeavor.— system is made 
- possible largely through the wonderful cooperation between private 
and public enterprise in education. The State does not abrogate to « ~ 
itself the entire privilege and responsibility. It takes the attitude 
that the problem of adequate educational facilities is so large that 
every means for furthering its solution should be encouraged. No 
individual wlio has money to invest in education and no group or 
^iety which has educational effort as a part of its program is 
discouraged. The contributing efforts of all are welcomed. This 
does not imply that inefficiency is encouraged. By its systems of 
inspection and reports the State endeavors to protect the people 
against educational fraud. 

Compulsory attendance. — Not only does Denmark offer to every 
child the opportunity of an education, but she insists that he shall 
make use of it. Her success in the enforcement of the compulsory 
school law up to the age of 14 is indeed noteworthy. This insures 
a fair education to every child and constitutes a significant element 
of excellence. 

Dignity of the teaching profession.— That her schools are staffed 
with so laiige a. percentage of men who make teaching their life work 
indicates that Denmark regards educational work with high respect. 
Teaching is not looked upon as a stepping stone to something better, 
but as a profession having worth and dignity in itself. Thorough 
training is required for appointment, the tenure is stable, a profes- 
sional spirit is cultivated, the social station of teachers is hi^, sal- 
aries are comparatively good, and a suitable pension automatically 
provides for the needs of old age. The public recogniz^ the sig- 
nificance of educational work by providing better and better equip- 
ment for its prosecution* 
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JSeeognition of Buildings, equipment, and salaries 

arc not made the ede standards of school excellence, ho\vever. To a 
remarkable degree Denmark recognizes the personality and indi- 
viduality of the teacher. Material excellence is highly prized, to be 
gyre, but many men and women are performing the truest educa- 
tional service ia buildings and for a salary which, to an American 
at least, are humble, indeed. ^ 

Non mAtUa^ Bed muUum, — “What's worth doing is worth doing 
well ” is a characteristic watchword of Danish education. With this 
idea to' guide them, the ambition of the schools seems not to be to 
‘ cover much ground, but to do very thoroughly whatever is attempted.. 
This is particularly evident in the subject of reading in the elemen- 
tary schoolsj where one book suffices to fill the place that requires 
four, five, or even more in some of our American city* schools. Many 
modem subjects may have waited a long time for admission to the 
curriculum, but once there they are handled with characteristic seri- 
oumess. Something of richness in the curriculum has undoubtedly 
been sacrificed by adhering to this principle, but there is compensa- 
4 Bn-tha resulting thormighnfiea which gives the . c hil d \ l certa in, 
helpful confidence in self. 

Trend of Scandinavian education — Democracy , — There is a notice- 
able democratic trend in Danish education. The change which was 
brought about by the law of 1903, whereby secondary education was 
Buperimposed upon a sul)structure of elementary education instead 
of running parallel with it, was prompted by a spirit of democracy. 
As a result of this law, public-school systems have invaded the field 
of secondary education. Municipal middle schools have been estnb- 
lished in large numbers to replace the more or less exclusive private 
schools formerly so largely in vogue. Some municipalities have eveq 
^ablished complete Gymnasia. To these municipal secondary 
schools, pupils pass naturally from the fifth grade of the public ele- 
mentary schools. 

It is interesting in this connection to note that a similar democratic 
tendency found expression in the law of 1904 reorganizing secondary 
education in Sweden. A formerly existing parallelism there .was 
officially displaced by superimposing secondary education on the 
third grade of the elementary schools. In Norway, by the law of 
1896, there was adopted, as subsequently in Denmark, the plan of 
making the five lower grades common to both elementary and sec- 
ondaxy education and pfroviding for a middle school of four years. 
Norway, however, promises to go still further and make the entire 
elementary school course of seven grades common to all pupils, with 
a subsequent middle-school course of only two years. A plan em- 
bodying this principle has been up for consideration, whereby pupils 
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who expect to go to middle school after oom|4rting the elementary 
schwl may elect foreign languages and some other middle^od 
subjects in the last two years of the elementary-school course. The 
idea is frankly advocated as a copy of the Ameri<»ta system of ele- 
mentary education common to aU. 

In both Sweden and Norway pupils who have completed the 
elementary schoolS^aad- who did not have opportunity or inclination 
to enter a secondary school at an earlier age, may enter and com- 
plete a modified middle-school course in three years. Thus, in all 
these countries the door to secondary education is being opened more 
and more widely to the plain people who send tlieir children to the 
public schools. 

M odemum . — Mention has previously beej made of the gains 
made in recent years by the modem subjects in Denmark. A student 
may now complete a gymnasium and enter the university without 
having studied either Greek or Latin, but he must have studied three 
modern languages and a certain amount of science. In Sweden the 
situation is about the same. But Norway has been very radical in 

• this particular. She has el i m i n a t ed Greek altogether from seccmda^ 

schools, no opportunity to study the language being afforded except 
at the university or by private arrangement. Latin has fared nearly 
as badly, there being allotted to it only two years of elective study 
in. the upper classes of the gymnasium. Naturally, the old school of 
educators is dissatisfied with the arrangement, and the loud protests 
heard may result in a modification of some of the extreme features 
of the present system. » 

General progresaivenest.—A general advance in educational prog- 
ress characterizes the Scandinavian countries. Theoretical and prac- 
tical training of secondary teachers, along the same lines as in 
Germany, have recently been made prerequisites for permanent 
appointment to secondary schools in all three countries. Continua- 
tion schools of the Kerschensteiner type at Munich have been begun • 
in a small way in Sweden, and are being advocated in Denmark and 
Norway. Vocational schools of all types are being perfected in all 
the countries, and the idea is gaining ground that a child has not 
completed his schooling before he has at least made a fair beginning 
in learning a trade or profession whereby he' may cam his living. 

Lessons from, people's high schools— CurriculMm.— The, unique 
feature of Danish education, the people’s high school, would seem to 
have a contribution to make to education in general. In the arrange- 
ment of the cucriculiim the schools have not hesitated to break loose 
from traditional usage. As previously pointed out, the educational 
material available for school use has bwn checked ovef very care- 
fully, and vast quantities of obsolete or unsuitable material that 
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hsve fastened themselves upon the curriculum of U;e ordinary school 
have been pared away and discarded. The principles which deter- 
mine the curriculum in a people*s high school are, of coarse, not the 
same as those which operate in other types of schools, but the spirit 
and the tendency of making the curriculum conform is the lesson 
which these schools would teach. 

Method , — In point of method the success attained by the people's 
high-school teachers in presenting ideas is suggestive not only for 
teachers, but also for all persons who are engaged in conveying ideas 
througM public address. An attempt has been made to give some 
idea of the method in the chapter dealing with that subject. Briefly, 
it consists of such wide reading and a mastery of the subject so 
thorough as to make the teacher not only independent of a textbook, 
but actually able to live his theme with his pupils. Having gained 
such mastery, it remains to select the vital and climatic and present 
it with detail sufficient to make the presentation vivid, and in ^ch 
lucid and simple language as to be easily understood by all. ^lie 
desirability of masteiy in thij kind of teaching will be granted, even 
though its attainment is admittedly not~easy« ' Th^ success of even 
the average people’s high-school teacher would indicate, however, 
that it is attainable by a far greater number of teachers than do 
^ possess it. 

Personality , — Success with this method is undoubtedly bound up 
with personality. We have previously made reference to the Danish 
respect' for this quality in teachers, and nowhere is this more tnie 
than in the people’s high school. In fact, the personality and indi- 
viduality of the teachers may be said to be the core of the schools. 
The teachers are so tremendously in earnest and enter with such 
eest into their teaching that impression and conviction are bound to 
follow. The writer has had the privilege of hearing some public 
speakers of renown, but he must confess that, when preparing a 
subject for public presentation, there frequently emerges into the 
forefront of his consciousness the image of a certain people’s high- 
schopl principal standing before 150 farmer boys. It was at 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, “between tjie dusk and the daylight.” He 
had himself chosen the hour. His theme was a Danish poet previ- 
ously known to the writer only by name. With eye meeting eye in 
tense attention and sympathetic understanding, the teacher lived the 
beautiful life of that poet over again with those farmer boys. He 
dwelt on the significant moments in the poet’s life, the moments of 
decision, of disappointment, and of triumph. Reciting poem after 
poem from^emory, he pictured the ardor of the poet’s desire to 
reach the ^arts of his countrymen and draw them up to higher 
things, virtually the poet himself was reincarnated iiito living 
form, and it is superfluous to add that the message went home* 

^ 
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Ada-pidbaity in. the UniUd Statet.—la th« idea of the Daniah peo- 
ple’s high school adapted to American conditions I This is a quea- 
tion frequently asked. It can be answered only by pointing to factora 
that are favorable w well as those that are unfavorable, and by 
indicating what adjustments must be made, in order to present at 
least an opportunity for success, and what plan is most likely to fit 
conditions in the United States. 

StrvggU for existfnce not keen . — Some conditions in America 

are without doubt imfavqrable to the reception of the people’s high- 
ivho<il idea. The struggle for existence has perhaps not become so 
k<*en in the United States as in Denmark and other European coun- 
tries. Americans do not appreciate so well the supreme need of 
intelligence in meeting the situations which life presents. The 
Dan.es have learned that only the intelligent can hope to succeed. 
The ignorant will b« driven to the wall, in agricultural as well as 
other lines of work. Hence the people eagerly seiro upon educa- 
tional agencies as means to make them more efficient breadwinners: 
Such keen appreciation of the necessity of education for the farmer 
hoy is perhaps not current in this country. 

In the United- States, with its hitherto widfe expanse of unoccupied 
territory, the farmer boy, rather than develop himself and his home 
fiirm intensively, has gone West, where a livelihood and even wealth 
might be had with but a small capital of money and intelligence.. 
Clearly, however, such conditions can not long obtain. Intensive 
effort mvist'be the method in the future, and Americans are begin- 
ning to appreciate the fact that successful intensive effort can not be 
made without education of the farmer boy. 

Change of occupation.— knoihe.T factor militating against success 
for the people’s high school in this country is the unsettled state of 
the farmer boy’s mind. He is by no means sure, at tl^e age* of 18, 
that he will always be a farmer. With American traditions of the 
possibility of rising from the lowest to the highest position in busi- 
ness, polit'cs, or other forms of activity, the farmer boy dreams of 
conquests in other lines than agriculture. Toiling hard from morn- 
ing to night, he is tempted to look with longing at the supposed 
easy life of the city man, who may wear good clothes and has no 
chores to do in the evening. If he goes away to school a't a young 
age, he enters the high school or academy with the intention of pre- 
paring for college or some vocation other than farming. If he does 
not go ^til 18 or later, he generally, attends the business college, to 
equip himself for a clerical position off the farm. It does not occur 
to him or to his parents or friends to go sway to school with the ih^ 
tention of returning to the farm. Why go away to school at all, if 
he can not improve his situation I This generally means getting 
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into some other Tooelioaa then feming. To a population oontsroUed 
by such idesji and ideals the people’s high school does not look par- 
ticularly attractiye. But in respecti too, the United Stat^ is 
progressing. The life of the fanner is beoonung more attractive 
every day, and is growing in dignity. The back-to-the-farm move- 
menji, TUral-life commissions, the telephony daily delivery of mail^ 
good roads, rapid transit, and the high price of agricultural produce 
are making the farmer’s life more'and.more worth while. Not only 
is this change welcomed by the sooioiogiiEA who loves his country, but 
it is reoogniied as a compelling necessity in order that the backbone 
of the Natimi — the rural population — may be made strong to resist 
the growing attractions and injurious influenc of city life. An es- 
sential element in tliis new rural development is proper educational 
facilities. Thus by the growing pressure of the struggle for exis- 
tence, the increasing attractiveness of farm life and the need of 
strengthening its hold upon the people, the United States is being 
driven to seek out new lines of educational supply for the rural 
p<^ulation. 

Ths people's high-school idea. — To the solution of this educational 
problem the Danes contribute their people’s high-school idea. But 
here it must be borne in mind that the Danish people’s high school 
is a school of general culture, not a vocational 6ch<k>l. The Danes be- 
lieve that broad culture provides the best equipment for the young 
fanner, l^^hey do not underrate specialized skill. That is highly 
valuable and necessary in addition to broad intelligence and sym- 
pathy, and they provide for it in their agricultural schoola But if 
(mly the one side can be had in school, they chodee the broad train- 
ings and trust tha|b actual work will develop the requisite skill. ^ 

American ideas of education for the. farmer boy and girl are, per- 
haps, not so liberal. There has been much haranguing at the futility 
of the liberal education of our high^achoqls as a training for a 
people who work with their hands, and perhaps the curriculum 
fmd spirit or the average school mei^it the c^ure they have re- 
ceived. The pendulum appears to have swung to the olher extreme, 
however, where worship is accorded the gdden calf of practical edu- 
cation. Shrines to this god are fipringing up on every hand and the 
chant rings out ; Let us teach our boys how to plow the land, ro^te 
the crops, feed the cow, and breed ^e hog. 'Hiis may be all very 
well, but the Panes tell us it is all wrong if this great truth is/over- 
Ipobed'-that the fanner is first of all a man, a spiritual be^g of 
^viire. destiny, capacity for ,mde human interests, capable of 
^JoyiiDg: the bc^tifiol in art and literature, and with a he^ that 
inay^thi^ with tiie love of home and country. Efforts at making 
a gQ9(l faniw .w^ fail fundamentally so long as there is not dch 
Tsloped tire peraoimfity of the ma& / ^ r 
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In their oppodtioo to eoedemio educatioii, the Dumb hay* ben 

more moderate than the people of the United Stotee. With yiaum 

and ^pathy they have built up their Byatem of people’s hich 
school giving a culture that is auitoble for thejilain people, and m 
this foundation they are building their vocational training. Until 
this principle is recognized, that the man ie above the farmer and 
thought must precede skill, the atmosphere can not be favor- 
able to t^ reception of the central idea of the Danish people’s high ' 
BchML There is at leart some evidence that in America, too, the ’ 

pendulum is about to swing -back to this happy mean. If such be the 
Murse of development, the usefulness of the people’s high-echool 
idea would not seem to be precluded from the American system of 
rural education. 

Neoes^ adjveim«fUt.—hi order to make it possible for the peor ' 
pie a high schoola to thrive on American soil, they must be acclma* 
tized. This is a double process. In the Brst place, the AnWicaa 
pwple, and especially teachers, must be familiarised with the gt^os 
of the people’s high Schools. They must learn to know what the 
schools are, what is their aim, their spirit, their content, and their 
method. On the other hand, the schoola must bo adapted to the 
genius of the American people. They can not simply be trans- 
plant^ to our soil. If they are to thrive, they must undeivo certain 
modincations and changes. 

A plan.— It woilld aecm, in the first place, that existiiur 1/ 

higher schools for general culture, which are located in agricultural ^ * 
copmunities, might advwtageously arrange short courses of a peo- 
ple’s high-echool nature for adult rural young people. In connection 

witii such an idea, several considerations inust be kept in mind. 

The courses must be short and given at such times of the year as 
make it possible for the young people to attend, llius courses for 
young men would have to be conducted in the winter time when 
their services are not in such large demand on the farms. For girls’ 
wur^ it would seem that the many empty school buildings might 
TO utilized during th-i long summer vacations current in this countoy ' ' 
It does seem regrettable that buildings in which such large capital’ 
has been mvested should stand idle for a fourth of the year. ’Such 

lack of use of a factory plant would be condemned by even a tyro in 
economics. . 

. Furthermore, the courses must constitute a whole in th'emselycs. 
not be mere fragments of a high school or academy course. Their 
content too must be selected with particular isference to the heeda 
of rural young people who expect to return to the fam when the 
IS completed. There are schools enough which tend to take 
the young people oif the farms; a people’s hi^-echool ooarae should 
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ttteoQitiig^ to tftay <m the farmj todi&e insAn^dii ahoold be ^lenned 
IMcxhlingiy* ‘Fiha^y, the coiireeB mtu^ be made available for so 
wnall anyDotlay by the students or with sadi financial assistance in 
^^form of ficholarahips that no worthy applicant would be barred 
J^ack of jhmds. 

public Bchooh — The lart conmderation, particularly, leads to the 
conviction that successful people’s high schools in this coimtry would 
have to be supported by public funds. But few private schools are 
so strong financially as to be able to offer courses at such low rates 
as to place them within the reach of rural young people of limited 
means. And ainoe in this country cooperation between private and 
public enterprise in education is virtually impossible, the only re- 
course would seem to be to public support. The most natural gov- 
ernmental unit to assume the establishment and maintenance of a 
rural people’s high school would seem to be the county. This unit 
would bring to the support of the schools the efforts not only of the 
strictly rural sections, but also of the villages and cities^ which, in 
an agricultural section, are so largely dependent for prosperity upon 
the welfare of the surrounding rural districts. To equalize the 
burden of support and make available State school funds, the prin- 
ciple of granting State aid ought prox>erly to be called into play. 
And if the Federal Government could see its way clear to contribute 
something to the support of such a system of people’s schools, the 
burdcjp of support would seem not insurmountaMe. No worthy 
person need then be barred from attendance for financial reasons. 

Orgauizatsion, — The experience of successful people’s high schools 
in Denmark and elsewhere would suggest a location in the open 
coimtry,* a inile. or two from village or city. Such a location would 
remove the students from the immediate influence of city tempta- 
tions and allurements, and still would leave them within reach of 
the local churches and exceptional cultural^opportunities that the 
« city might from time to time offer. Land should be available suffi- 
cient for experimental purposes. The boarding feature would seem 
'^easential. both by reason of the location of the schools, away from 
centers of population, and in ord^r to make thetn attractive to the 
young people. 

! As previously emphasized, courses must be short. The best time 
fjpr boys would clearly be in winter. For girls the season of the year . 
I^oiild seem less significant, but the proper utilization of the plant 
. vi^d require their attendance during the summer. The writer sees 
no valid reason, however, for having the girls’ courses shorter than 
t^ioee for boy& If boys should attend five months, from November 
io March inclusive, and girls five months, in summer, there would be 
a^month available in the spring and fall for an overhauling of the 
pUmt 


A. stladtt^ fmgaa vonid >wm to nqoin two taniia,,ll|o. 1 
first year s ccurm being for general cultural purposes, and the second 
for vocational training, agriculture io» l^oya, houaekeeping and do: 
me^ic science for giris. ^e age limit for entrance Aould be 
so high ^17 or 18 as to admit <mly those young people who are 
mature enough to profit. by the instruction and who have virtuiOly 

decided upon agricultjure as their vocation. . 

6’wm<j^_The above chasacterization of courses rou ghl y indj. 
cates their content There would seem to be a place in the life of 
rural^oung people for a cultural course which may open to them the 
treasures of cur inspiring history, Hterature, and song; acquaint 
them With the lives Md thoughts of men and w<^en who have 
shaped the course of events; reveal to theni the elementary prin- 
ciples of the physical and biological' sciences in order to make their 
environment intellimble; introduce them to. some of those sociaL. 
economic, and civic problems which their station in life will coiifront’ 
them with; and let them return to the farm with enlarged vision 
of duties Md opportunities and a new estimate df life’s values. 

To outline even in the rough the curricula for the vocational 
courses seems unnecessary. The names suggest with' sufficient clear- . 
ness the prmcipd subject matter. Let it be said, however, that ac- 
cording to Danish experience a certain amount of cultural work 
fits in very well even in a vocationiQ course. 

Methods.— It would seem that the contribution of the Danish 
people’s high schools in point of method ought to be utilized in any 
Kheme of people’s schools. The wonderful success attending the 
informal lecture method, whereby personality is given full play, 
suggests its use in as large a measure as practicable. The antipathy 
to the use of textbooks displayed by certain people’s high-school 
men must, however, be guarded against. The Swedish schools sug- 
gest that considerable work by the students themselves is acc(Mn- 
panied by beneficent results. 

Care should be takdn to avoid the idea that such a rural people’s - 
high school is prepwatory to some other school or some <^er vo- 
cation than agriculture. It should be regarded as a fmuhing school 
for the rank ^d file of the farming population. The granting of 
diploma admitting to other schools or vocations should therefore 
be avoided. Certificates of attendance, industry, apd character 
should suffice for all exigencies tlmt might arise in the subsequent 

career of a student. The door to advancement in any line of activity, ^ 

and further educatiqhal facilities should not be closed to young 
person who has passed through such a people’s high school. Ex- 
ceptional young people should be afforded exceptional opportuni- 
ties, But exceptional individuals should not establish the normal 






*m li^^ flescoiHL 


^ttiifiMr of prbdedi^ goiioa gkemertUy 

diOeoiAsn hin^f tt finds a way of his owit vllie chief conom 
of the aTera^ school must be fot the avarage student 

Place m th«^ eduoatioml ejfHenk — The questioii arisesi How will 
sndi a ^ool fit into the American scheme of education^ Is there 
a place for itf Is not the field covered by existing schools or schools 
m the prooess of building! As far as cultural education for the 
rural population is concerned, there seem to be very fqw schools that 
are not mapped out along the lines of the traditional high school or 
academy course. Ax^d these courses have been cordially condemned, 
bottx because of their unsuitable curricula and because of their tend- 
ency to draw the young people’s interests away from the farm. 
Efforts are being made to remedy the situation by adding agricul- 
tural subjects and other features, but there still remains the objec- 
tion of the long terms'and the many years which virtually exclude the 
mass of the rural young people. Only an excepticmally f avoi^ child 
here and there cah take advantage of such four-year courses of nine 
months each year. And anything but a complete course of such a 
character is but a fragment 

For vocational education, State and county agricultural colleges 
are subject to the same objection of the length of time involved in 
completing a course. These schools have undoubt^ly filled a va- 
cancy in the school system, and will continue to hmd a place of in- 


iral young people 
form. .When one 
and agricultural 
olf every 100 of the 


creasing significance, but clearly the jnssaes of 
will remain untouched by them in their present 
considers that the Danish people’s high schboh 
schools gather within tfieir folds frcm 25 to 83 oi 
rural population, it is evident that by comparison present facilities 
in the United States for rural education are not generous. There 
would seem to be a place in the scheme of rural schools for an institu- 
tion that may take the adult young people who have decided to stay 
on the farm, for such a period of the year as they can get away from 
Aeir work, and give them, at *a minimum of expense, n reasonably 
complete course in general culture and in the moet necessary techni- 
cal phases of their vocation. 

A trttining school for teachers ^ — A highly desirable feature of any 
system of people’s high schools would be a training school where 
teachers might be equipped for service in the school& Such school, 
n»otiving candidates of a broad general training, should endeavor 
{M^^arly to impart a, knowledge of^the history and principles of 
i^Jinlir ' etdigh^ unique ams imd spirit of the people’s 

h^b Sehobl, and the means ahd metiiods by which it is sought to 
attain the enids iA view. It should also afford training in the actual 
conduct of people’s lugh-school work. 


• 06 »te,t? 8 t 0 ir* ■ '■ ’ ,’ 

_ ^ofloliimon.— Whatever the difficulties attwdant up<m the estab^ I 
lishment and operation p£ a a^ystem of people’s hi^ schools; whatever . ; 
the neoeswry variations and adjustments in their organization, ad- ' 
ministration, ocmtent, or method, it would seem that the central idea 
of the people’s high-school movement— the raising of the entire cul- 
tural level of the plain people-4s good for any country. Judging 
by the se^oe wluch they have performed for Denmark and n*bar 
coimtries in the direction of cultural, economic, civic, social, and re^ 
hgious advanc^tmt, it would seem that these people’s schools have 
an especially significant cmitribution to make to a nation living un- 
der a government of, by, and for the people, 





APPENDIX. A. 


STATISTICAL TABLES. 


Tabu; 2S.— Average number of etudenU in people'* high tchooU and agriculturxX 
achooU each year from iSkk to 1911.' • 


Ymts. 


184i-(5iolSiS^... 
184A-47 to 186(W1.. 
1851^2 to 18M-JM... 
1866^7 to lafltMU... 
1881-62 to 1866-66 
1866-67 to 1870-n... 
1871-72 to 1871^-76... 
1876-77^ 188(MI,.. 
1881^tOl886-A6.. 
1886-87 to 18DrV-61 . . . 
1881-82 to 1806-06... 
1896-07 to 1900-1901 . 
1001-2 to 1005-6. 
1906-7 to 1910-11.. 
Single year, lOltV-ll. 


raople*s hlgli solioola. 


Boys. Girls. 


34 

20 

135 

300 

331 

320 

060 

182 

161 

180 

636 

733 

249 

385 


6 
14 
29 
36 
66 
371 
1.088 
1.343 
1.434 
1.687 
3.188 
3.613 
8.083 
3.153 
3, 104 


40 

84 

164 

244 

306 

1.691 

8,006 

8,434 

8,676 

8,767 

4,916 

6,844 

6,383 

6,538 

6,707 


Africulturat schools. 


Total. Boys, 


36 

43 

61 

76 

89 

186 

163 

349 

443 

418 

616 

849 

1,083 

1,175 

1,361 


Qtrb. 


3 

4 

1 

3 

7 

, 3 
13 
18 
S3 
48 
6 
43 
166 
180 


Total. 


86 

44 

66 

76 

91 

103 

166 

861 

461 

600 

660 

865 

1,136 

1,331 

1,660 



Ratio of 
agricultu- 
ral stu- 
dants to 
Krand 
totaL 

Grand 

total. 

76 

Par am. 
47 

78 

66 

339 

28 

330 

34 

487 

19 

1,884 

-- 10 

3,253 

3,785 

8 

10 

4,036 

11 

4,267 

6,374 

13 

10 

6,199 

14 

7,408 

16 

7,860 
. 8,257 

17 

19 


Ratio of 
UlrtslD 

•chooUto 

totaUa 

foboola. 


Ptr eenf. 
16 
41 
U 
14 
16 
33 
84 
86 
40 
43 
48 
40 
48 
48 
46 


Table 20. — Roctol giation of studentg* parents.' 


Boys in— 

Paopleb hbh schools. 


People's hkhaoboota^ 
^ Agrkjultunu solKM^. . . 

Boys and i^ls In — 
People'! JiM schoois 
‘feultunlsc* 


•ohooli 

la's high aehwds and ggii- 


CUlL_ 

Btudents to all achoi^” ! 


Total. 

targe 

lumen. 

Small 

brmers. 

*• 

Laborms. 

8.603 

Percent. 

66 

Per cent. 
22 

Per eem. 

3 

1,861 

60 

16 

3 

8,104 

60 

21 

8 

189 

43 

34 

8 

6,707 

68 

31 


1,660 

e “ 

17 

8 

4,964 

67 

30 

8 

8,393 


31 

3 

8,267 

64 

30 

8 


Artbans. 


Ptreeni. 

11 


I Op. OIL, p. IJ, 


Mboella. 

neous. 


Periem. 

0 

17 

* 

16 

18 

13 

16 


17 

U 


167 




er|c 


■ J; 
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Table 80.-«^>ccEpat4an of $tudent$ holding icholar$hip9^t 19t(^tt} 


Studsnts. 

Living 
at homo. 

Scmnta. 

Artbans. 

Other oc* 
cupatlons. 

Total: 

BoTt 

Ptr cent. 

4 

/*cr «nl. 
67 

Pit cffW. 
23 

PfT fn«. 

6 

Ohb 

9 


9 

Paopb't high schools; 

s 

64 

» 

4 

OlS .' 

0 

82 

e 

Agricultunl schools: 

Bon. 

8 

78 

“ 4 

10 

Olra 

13 

82 


A 





Op. elt, p. sa 

Tabuc 31 .— of aiudenU, J9t0-ll} 


Btodaots tn tU lobooLs 

Boys in— 

Ftool*^* hlch schools . 

Afnooltarw scboob 

ekii^ 


P6opK«hl^ schools . 
Agrioultunu to 


1 tobools. 

Boyi tnd cMt In— ' 

Pooidrt hlch schools ^ 

Acrwulturd K^Mob ' 

Bort m pooplo's high tohoob and agricultural schools, 
CMra In poopU't high sohoob and agricultural achpob. 


Btudflots in all sohoob. . 


Total. 

Below 16 
years. 

't ^ 
* 00 

18 to 26 
years. 

Ab0T625 

years. 

8,267 

43 

515 

6.641 

L158 


PfT cent. 

^er cent. 

Per cent. 

Per rent. 

8.606 

1 

7 

81 

11 

1.361 


1 

66 

33 

3.104 


8 

K3 

0. 

169 


4 

74 

22 

6,707 

1 

7 

82 

10 

l.WO 


2 

67 

31 

4.WU 

1 

5 

77 

17 

.3,293 


K 

S3 

10 

8.257 

1 

6 

i- ” 

14 


^ # » Op. clt., pp. 14 ff. 

.Tabijc 32. — Teachera in pcop/« ’# high schools and apHcti/lwra/ schools^ distrilh 
uted according to number of hours of instruction per iccrfc, 


J. PEOPLE'S HIGU SCHOOLS, 



Hours ol instrucUon per week. 

'Not re-! 

Total. 


1 to 6 

7 to 12 

13 to 18 

10 to 24 

26to30 

31 to 36 

34 

l>orted. 

^-a ^ / 

ITBIOllMB, 

|Cao7 i... 

8 

18 

81 

10 

a 

1 

1 

1 

78 

WnniMi . 

1 

4 




1 

6 

WtrW principals - . 

6 

7 

1 





14 

PsnaiMOtly appointed: 

16 

46 

00 

63 

16 

r 

6 

1 

4 

220 

Wenm 

22 

24 

24 

14 

1 


1 

3 

88 

Bt thahonn 

-107 

8 

6 

2 




8 

126 

.. 

w^n^fi . 

10 

18 

0 

3 




1 

60 







Total: 

Man 

126 

71 

127 

74 

18 

6 

2 

7 

.431 

Womack 

48 

68 

34 

i7 

1 


1 

4 

168 







Oraod total.... 

174 

124 

161 

01 

19 

6 

8 

11 

660 


1 Op. clt, p. 86b 
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Tabik S2.-Teacher$ in people'B high $cHoot» and ogricuimna aohooU, eto—Oon. 

IL AORICULTURAL SCHOOIA 


• 


Hooia ct tttgtrnctk)D 

week- 





1 to6 

7 tola 

13 to 18 

19to24 

26 to SO 

31 to 36 

37 

ni oi rfh 

ported. 

ToteL 

Prindpals. ram . . .. 
W ivea of princfpaH 

i 

la 

8 

4 





19 

PermanmUy appofntad : 
Mm 

6" 

27 

J 






2 

Womm 

2 

2 

21 

4 

4 

2 


1 

66 





5 

2 



] 

1JI 

US Qour* 

Mm 

UL' #\#wi AM : 

SO 

3 






7 

u 

0 

F* UIZJfMl - . - - ^ - 

5 



1 

i 

i 



8 

^ Total; 
li«o 

M 

g 

42 








Womm 

2 

A 

8 

4 

2 


8 

. 146 




2 

6 

3 

1 


1 

23 

Oraod total 

64 

44 

27 

14 

7 

3 

.... 

0 

108 


Table 33.— Aye of teacher$.* 



19 

26-24 

26-20 

30-34 

i 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50^ 

55-59 

00-4H 

65-60 

70 

Not re- 
ported. 

Total 

People’s high , 
scDooU: 

Mm 

0 

1 

39 

36 

88 

39 

70 

18 

44 

14 

49 

42 

31 

7 

29 

7 

19 

1 

12 

6 

10 

a 

8 

1 

S3 

14 

431 

158 

Women 

Total 

Agrf cu 1 1 ura) 
schools: 

Men... 

Women 

Total 

1 

75 

127 

88 

58 

61 

88 

86 

2D 

18 

12 

9 

46 

589 

0 

0 

8 

8 

26 

6 

25 

5 

ao 

2 

16 

1 

1 

12 

1 

6 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

15 

4 

145 

28 

0 

11 

. 33 1 80 

22 

17 

11 

13 

6 

5 

1 

1 

.. 

168 


* Op. cJt., p. 39. 

Tab(A! 84. — BducGtion of toochof'S* 

I. PEOPLE’S Hion SCHOOLS. 



Oradu- 

Vniveraity 

trained. 

Orsdu- 

Qradu- 

Trained 




atos of 

g>ID- 

naala. 

Oradu- 
atee in 
tbeol- 

<«y- 

Other 

univer- 

sity 

degrees. 

htes of 
normal 
schools. 

atea of 
agricul- 
tural 
college. 

in 

people's 

high 

school. 

Other- 

wise 

trained. 

Total. 

Prlnctpftls: 

Men 

3 

1A 

• 

30 


17 


. 

Women 


ID 

1 ' 

2 

7 

76 

Wives of principals 






8 

1 

0 

Pennanmtij appotnied: 
Men 

3 


8 



7 

72 

7 

14 

Women 


JD 

S3 

A 

29 

89 

229 

By the hour 

Mm 

r O 

91 


D 

14 

44 

IS 

96 

88 

Women.. . 

S 

1 

* SI 

7 

90 

A 

ao 

128 




D 

— . » . . 

8 

35 

80 

Total 1 

• 

9 

73 

16 

137 

45 

164 

155 

589 


er|c 


> Op. Olt, p. 8R 
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TEn DAKIBH 1>R0PLB'B HIOH 80H00I. 


Tabu M. — B4itoation of teoeheri — Oontlnued. 
U. AaRlOUI/rURAL BCaooLS. 


PrindpAK nuo 

Wtnt ci prbic(pftla 

PflUftnoatly ftppotntod; 

M«s 

WonMU 

By Um hour 

Mod 

Wouun 


Total.. 


OrvJo- 

otetol 

gyn- 


UnlTorslty 

tntaed. 


Omdo- 
ot«s tn 
tbool- 

ogy 


OUmt 

obIw- 

ally 

dOfTMO. 


¥ 1 

a 


Qr»da> 
fttM 0( 
sormal 
schools. 


Ondu* 

ctesol 

sfriool- 

turmi 

ooUcfO 


TnlMd 
In 

poopl6*t 

school. 


olhsr- 

wise 

tzmlDsd. 


ao 


Total- 


10 

2 


ftS 

13 


01 

8 


Table 35.~For<afiona in^emphaeU <n people's high-school curricula, 

fTthto riu)W8 tbs dfatrlbutton of 08 purs people’s hteh scbools os b«sb of number of boon ol instructloD 
devoted to esch subject Is a five months’ course, 1010-11 .’1 




Danish 

Penmaoafatp ....... 

^Hter^ .lead Ing^ 

Oeo«rmphy.! 

Pfiyaica 

ZootOCT and botany 

Chemistry 

Hyxieoe 

AnthmeUo 

Drai^ 

SfaiEmit 

Qymnastlcs 

BurreyinE 

Ajpicultare 

Cf^ 

Other subjects 


A Tenure 
number 
hours 

'months’ 

oourse. 


152 

21 

h3 

201 

45 

38 

11 

13 

18 

.06 

48 

20 

103 

20 

60 

15 

28 


Number of schools. 


Not oflerlng. j 

j* 

f 

i 

.S 

s 




21 

16 

26 

3 

6 

.13 



35 

1 

10 

30 

.38 

10 

8 

33 

21 

10 

0 

48 

10 

1 

6 

4 

21 

23 

17 

10 

25 

21 

14 

7 

17 

11 

33 

31 

11 

41 

7 

5 


0 
A 

§ 

1 

i 

13 

S 

s 

i 

z 

8 

i 

S 

s 

§ 

S 

j 

8 

J 

1 

t 

% 

i 

o 

A 

s 

s 

1 

I 

o 

Z 

a 

16 

27 

14 

6 

a 







11 

8 

3 








14 

18 

16 

n 

3 



2 






































17 

2 

26 

1 

1 

43 

1 

7 

2 


1 

1 




1 









4 

0 

1 

0 

1 


2 








5 

2 











3 

1 


1 


1 

1 






68 

6S 

68 

6S 

68 

6S 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 


‘ Op. dt., p. 46. 

Table 3d.'— Excess of exports over imports of Danish butter— Average per year. 


Veam, 


uoo 

1830 

1830-1884. 

183^1839. 

1840-1844. 

1866-1860. 


Amount. 

Value. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

1,070, OOOj 
3,584,00^ 

3.733.000 

8.763.000 

8.313.000 
8,78^000 

JCroncr. 

L • 397,000 
i 1,111,000 

1.014.000 

1.300.000 

1.400.000 

7.400.000 

1870-1874 

187.V-1870 

1880-1884 

1885-1880 

1890-1804 

1806-1809 

a ' s 

Pounds. 

17.067.000 

31.370.000 

23.233.000 

89.863.000 

73.186.000 

08.700.000 

JTroncr. 

17.700.000 
U, 700, 000 

23.260.000 
8^300,000 
87,800.000 
9% 300, 000 


1 Thto and the foUowlng tabUe are from a centennial pubUcatloo. Kotalos over im lamibohittoriMke 
W iftiJfftf. published In comieotlon with agricultural expoaitions In Odense tn 1000, pp. 37 IT. Thb publl- 
o«UoohaB.ofoourae, not been oontinued, and exnetly oomparabte statistlos for latar yean ara difflcolt to 
obtain. 


p:.;; 
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BTATISTICLLL TABLBGk 


m 


Tabl* m.—Btoeu of emporU over importe of Danish pork and beans— Average 

per year. 


Y«ar». 


1N2I-1825. 

l870-IR7f 

1875-1S7K. 


Amount 


PomndM, 

0,000 

15,760 

3«,530 

110,970 

185,470 


Value. 


jrrnwr, 

86,000 

158.000 

1,600,000 

10.900.000 

15.200.000 


1880-1884 

1885-1889 

1890-1894 

1805-1999, 


Amjant 


Pounds. 

974,860 

136,570 

130,290 

23,740 


V«Ioe. 


Xwiir, 

22,400,000 

8,200,000 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 


Tadi-K 3H.~^Exce€8 of exports over imports of Daninh Cffps—Average per year. 


Yaan. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. \ 

Quantity. 

Value 

ISftV 1«60 

mHons. 

0.6 

11.0 

24.8 

47.6. 

^ 

Krofier, 
24,000 
479,000 1 

1.215.000 1 

2.241.000 j 
1 

IB85-1889 

MUiUmt. 

08.3 

127.6 

207.6 

Kronn. 

4.183.000 

6.572.000 
11,230,000 

lK7tMK74 

1890^1894 . ..• 

I875-IS79 

1896-1899 

1S80-1884 





Tabm 39— ^fiSc and value of potato crop— Average per year. 


Yeari- 

Amount. 

Value- 

Yean. 

Amount. 

Valua. 

1837 

RsTTeU. 

1,600,000 

2,685.000 

l>o*wr. 

1885-lfWS, . . 

1896-1898. 

Bsrrdt. 

3.937.000 

5.009.000 

fnm«r. 

13.324.000 

16.546.000 

1S7.VI878 . 

13.283,000 




Table -40. ftoots olAer than potatoes — Average per year. 


Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

Years. 

Amount. 

Value. 

IOT.V1S78 

Barrds. 

8,686.000 

17,641.000 

jrnmrr. 
6,078.000 
16,894.000 1 

1896-1838 

Barfds. 

36^570,000 

kroner. 

36,882.000 

1885-1888 




Table il.— Total exeess of exports over imports of*the chief agi'icuUural prod- 
uct* tn Denmark— Average per year. 


Yean. 

Value. 

Years. * 

Value. 

1763-1771 

Kroner. 

4 320 000 

1880-1884.. 

JTnmer. 
90. (10,000 
129,270,000 

IfOO ... . 

71620; 000 
61,730,000 

1896-1899 

1805-1869 
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Finland. 

HKAr.KT, KtisABErH. Educational syatems of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; 
^ with special reference to the education of girls and adults; being the rei>ort 
presented to the trustees of the Gilchrist educational trust. I>ondon, 
1892 . 5-.36 p. 

Very brief. 


Hkbtzbmo, N. Opdragelsen* og Skolens Hlstorle. Christiania, 1910. 156 p. 

A brief history of educadsD, with apeclal reference to Norway and Denmark, 

Hipfkatj, Celestui. L’inatructlon pDbllqne dans lee ^tats du nord; Su6de. 
Vorv^e, Danemark. Paris, 1876. 35-S20 p. 

A good aeeoaat, hot oot of date. 


Eobbl, Oskab. Elue pftdagogische Stndlenrelse nach Dhnemark, Schweden 
und NorwtfBn, 8eyffarth>L!sgnlbi. 

Tbobktok, J. J3. Beoent educational progress In Denmark. In Great Brltafit 
* Board of Education, Bpedal reports on educational subjects. * London, 1897. 
Vol. 1, p. 587-014. 

— — Schools, public and private, in flte aoc^ of ICurope. In Great Britain. 
Board of Education. Special raports gig |4gcatlonal aubjecta. tiondon, 
1907. Vol. 17. 7-186 ]g 

Beat alfigls r sC orteo^ 

OT 
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UirrnD STAim. Bukkau or Eduoatiow. arcnlar of Information. 1S77, "ho, 2, 
p. 8&-^. Report of the Commissioner of Education. 1888-00. Voi 1, p. 
619-648, 2896-97, Vol. 1. p. 71-101*- - Informs Uon In former reports, p. 7X 
Historical data; chronological fturrey. p. 99-101. 

Vestbuf, Atjoust. Vore D6tres Fremtld. Veilednlng til Uddannelse af nnse 
Plger til Besk^lgelse 1 HJemmet oj SclverhverT. Oopenhagea. 18M. 96 pt 
A treatlM on exlttlna sducationaJ opportunities for Dsnlah flrlt. 

WcTHKB, EkitsT. Was Icbren elnem Scbulmanne D&nemark und ScbwedenT 
8chlldenmg elner Studlenrelse unter besonderer BerUckaJchtigung der tech- 
nibcben Unterrlcbtafftcber. Breslau, 1912. 116 p. 

HISTORICAL WORKS. ^ 

Balliho, B. Plan for en Realakole for vore DOtre. Copenhagen, 1787. 29 
Curriculum, p. 10-16. ^ 

nKRTZBEBQ, N. Opdragelsons og Skolene Hlstoiie. Christiania. 1910. 166 p 
A brief hletory of oducstlon, with spedsJ reference to Norway and Denmark. 

Koch, L. Den danske Landsbyakolee Hlslorle til l»4a Copenhagen, 1882. . 

116 p. , 

Kromen, K. Om Mnal og Midler f^r den h6Jere Skolenndervlsnltlg. Gopeo<> 
bagen, 18S0. 329 p. 

Alma, content, and methods pf aecondiry education, treated hlatorlcalty. 

La{)fs8T£J)t, N. (i. W. Svenaka Uppfostrlngsveeaendets lllstorla ; kort Ofversikt 
Stockholm. 19CKV 70 p. 

A brief account of Old Norse education, p. 5-7. 

Larsen. Joakim. Bidrag til den danske Folkeskoles Hlstorle 1784-18ia Copen- 
hagen, 1893. 322 p. ^ 

Baaed larjely on primary sources, from which are copious clUtlona. 

Bldrag til den danske Folkeskolea Hlstorle 1818-1898 Copenhagen, 

1899. 524 p. 

EitenslTe treatment of reform morements culmlDSlIng In law of 1809. 

Bldrag U1 Kdbenhavns oflfentlige Skolevaeaens Hlstorle Copenhagen. 

1881. 214 p. ' 

Nyebup, R. Udkaat til eu Historic om de latinske Skoler I Danmark og Norge. 
Copenhagen, 1804. 3C7 p. 

ContaJna an ^Interesting time-table covering fifteen yutni. prepared In 1604 by pro- 
fessors of the university, by order of the King, fhe course conslsU mostly of 
Latin grammar and cltbslcs. Greek la begun In tbe eleventh year. 

OrrosEN, K. Vor Folkeskolea Oprlndelse og t-dvlkllng. Ef Folkeskrift Aarhna. 

1001. 182 p. 

" A good account of the history of elementajry education. 

Pai.udan, Dr. J. Det hdlere Skolevasen i fianmark, Norge og Sverge. Oopen- 
hagen, 1886. 809 p. ^ 

An historic presentation for each conAry, with special attention to the nineteenth 
century.. Also a comparison of existing conditions (1885). 

Tbokabbih, Fa. Daosk ^olemnseum, gennem 26 Aar, 1887-1912. Udgivet 
tr Bestyrelsen. Copenhagen, 1912. 60 p. 

Traces growth of soTMMat for hetttnneat of sobool s^pae&t 
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.■4 DAJSmn PBOttM^B BlOU SCHOOL* 

WoKic, J* WinOf Ml cn Skolfthlstorts fBr RcfonutioiL. Tli}6iiiAcaboniM Se!* 
Skrlfter, ▼. XI. 1T77. ppu 345^^898. ^ 

A* tataiwtUK Meount of odobotto tn Denmort bofora lb* Soformottoa. Bur 
prUlnfU modem In Its Umtamt of edncntloiial eonrce mnterist 

Bablm^ N. Om da Inrlndeltfe Uddntmelae ber 1 Landet Oopohageo, 1883, 
55 p. 

. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, 

^ 1/ 

Bako, Niha Nye Former for Fonuettelaeaunderviabingeo. [Pamphlet] 

A dUcuealoo of rocstlODSl echoolt ooathmlns tbe work of elementary education. 

BAVDtTS. SoPHua. UnderTlanlngsplan for K5benhavna KommuneskoJer af 4<le 
I>ecember, 1007. Copenhagen, iOOT, 88 p. 

BcvraiH, W. Th., and PoulseHv Oail. Danmarka Folkeakole, 1910. Udglvet 
med uDderstdttelae av Mlnlaterlet for Klrke- og Undervlsnlngsvmwuet, af 
Danmarka Lcrerforening. Odense, 1911, 

Oootains a directory of elemeatarj school tsecbera 

B«ret])lnx om Det KObenluivnske Borger- og AlmueskolenMeiu TUsUihI for 
Aaret 1910. 156 p. 

Annoal pabncsU<m. 

BeUenkning angaaende Folkeakolena Tllayn m. m.*av den af Mlilsterlet for 
Klrke- og UndervlanlagaTffiaenet under llte. December. 1009. nedsatte Kmii- 
mlMon. Copenbaga, 1911. 108 p. 

An extended dlscoaelon of preeent etstns of elementary school superrislon In Den- 
mark and suggested reforms. 

Bitaok, Moia, Doiorallaatlon 1 KObenbama Kommuneakoler. [Pamphlet ] 
Copenhagen, 1912. 

A crlUclsm of tbe rules govtmlng discipline In tbe pubUe schools of Copeohsgen. 
Danmarka SUtlatlk. FolkeakoleTmaeuet m. m. tidenfor Kbbenhavn 1 Aaret lOOO. 
Udgivet af Statens statlatJake Bureau. Coi>enJtmgen, 1911. 

Offlctal State report on elementary scbooti. Published sanuslly. 

Khvimeh, K. A. Beretning om Statena Kuraus 1 Gyronastlk og om Gymnas- 
dkena Tflstand 1 de dansjte Skoler I 1910. Copenhagen, 1011. 28 p. 

Lehmanh, Hehbik. Haaudbog i LoTgivnlngen om den danake Folkeskole. 
Syatematlak Fremafllllng. Copenhagen, 1909. 458 p. 

An excellent preeenUtion of the legal statos of elementary education In Denmark 

MlntateHet for Klrke- og Undervlsnln^Y^net. Clrkuher af 8fce April, 1900 
Copenhagen. 

Contains directions relating to Instructions In the elementary school sublecti. 

OtaxK, Hass. Beretning om Statena LererhOJskole t Skoleaaret 1909-1910. 
Copenhagen, 1910. 75 p. 

PnbUsbed annually. 

— ^Danmarka Laarerlitljsfcnie 1866-1906. Oopenhagen. 1901 
An hlstorteai i^tcb of the 4tato taaehan' eoU^ 

BMS&A9. Un om forakct^l^ Forhold y^MnaOe F^lkeakdleii. Amallenborg. 
den 24de Har^A 1890. 

lbs f a ad s yw ital aU mant a iy acbsol Jaw la fnie» at the present tinm; 
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a^miiurteloirtt tf ao Marta. ISM. med dardl liOMde mlnteterMa 
' gOrelaer. drkulnrer oc skrlrelaer. Oope&liftt^ 1B90. 

Thouabsui, Fa. Skolwtuem C<Utfr. Udfim af Oanik Skolesmaeam, 
Copenhagen. lOOa 16 p. 

®ofI«rtloni M to MltabU •qolpoMBt of TitmTmttrr 

Tm«ig til Skoleloven; Lov af 29de >UrU, 190i. om IbrahelUge Itorhold redrte- 
ende Folkeekolen. udgiret pea foranataltnlng af IClnlMnlet. ved Henrik 
Lehmann. Copenhagen. Id06. 

SEOONDABY EDUCATION. 

Aauuaaui. A. F. Meddelaer angaaende de hdjera Almenakdler I Danmark ftor 
Bkoleuaret 1906-1910. Copenhagen. 1911. 406 p. 

OfflcUJ Btato report od oe«OD(Ui7 ocboolo. pohllsbod aaaaaUy. Id to thla 

•** •ecoadarj ochooto pablioh anaiiaUj a tom of loDort 
wlifrb afford a coaslderabU aourot of iDfonnat]^ 

Baetod, a. Meddelser aaiMeode 8or6 AkadeaU tor Aarene 18»-]90a Oonen- 
kagen, 1900. 218 p. 

Ma«tii,8M-Lam«. M. gkai PriT.t8kolen L.v,» Oopeahagen. 1»12. IP.». 

phlet ) ^ 

A cootrlbuUoD Ui a arrant dUra«lo. of future proapeou of print. Meoadarr 
■cbools. with particular refeiroce to floaoccs and admlDlatratloa. 

Miulsteiiet for KIrke- og Undervisningsvawenet, Anordnlng om og BekentgOmte 
iingaaende PrOveii 1 I^tlagoetk og llDderylanlngafautUghed for Lmrere <m 
La^rerlnder ved Statens hdjere Almenakoler. Copenhagen. 1900. 

Sainting nf EksimenbeBtemmelaer vedrorende det bdjere Skotonaeen 
Oot^enhagen. 1899- 68 p. 

UjtiSDAO. Ijov oni hOjere almenakoler m. m. Copenhagen, 1901 
Thla la th« now famoua aocoDdarj acbool law of 1001 

THQBjrroif^. 8. Cooprratlre schools. Hduoatlonal Umea (London), rshm- 
ary, # 

A dUcuuloD df th. eiporlmeat In cooporatlT. inanaRiMnt of Drlrat* 

schools In Copcnhsjrn. --nwiiMBii or prtsau saooDdair , 

Tuiaa S. L (JymnasleunderviMingen-ErfarInger o* lagttagelaer. [Pam- 
pnletj 

A discussion of tho effoct of recent chau(ss and morcnirnta In socondnrj rducaboD 

West^aaed, lUsAu,. PrlTEtakolen og Formldt^m. Copenhagen. 1912 . [P.m- 

A conufbutlon fo tbs curront discussion rsUting to prl«i« ,«oiHlsrr sehnols. 

UNIVERSITY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Aarbog tor Kjai^DhBvns Unlversltet Kommunlfetet og den polyteknlske Uete- 
anstal^ Indeholdende Heddelelaer tor det nkademlake Aar 1906-1001 
Copen^g^, 191L |p. *83<1-S2, 

K«benham. Unireraltet og Den po.ytekhli*. 
lABreofnatalt I Foraars-Halvaarrt 1 M 2 . Copenhagen, 1012 . 

8^*— »— U . I 
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THB aUnB^viWW]yt>'«f^H SCHOOL. 


OKtiT.BuTAU. jywnos.OrnoK Beport on.comnMKlal educatio»in Deamark. 
Ix>Ddon. (bipIoiuaUc and consular reporU. Miscellaneous serlos, no. 405.) 

Hannovu, H. I. “Ueber die praktische au^lldung^an der koenlgllcben tech- 
nischen hechschule in Kopenbagen. ■ Intematlonaler Kongress fUr Hoebern 
* Technlschen TTuterrlcht Brosael. dO n. 

¥ 

De danake Handelaskoler. FrematlUing av deres Indretnipg og Tirkaomhed, 
adarb^eidet af undervlaptngalnspektdren for de statSDnderstOttede handels- 
Bkoler, 1 anledning af en fra adlandet forekommen forespdrgsel. Gopen- 
hagen, 1906. IS p. 

Plan for de;^ndel88koIer der ataar under TUsyn af Provtnshandelsforenlng- 
emea raellesadvalg for SkolevsBen* 1910. Holding, 1910. 

SxEEN/ Adolph. Den polyteknUke Uereanstalta fOrste Halyhundrede Aar 1829- 
1879. Oopenhagen, 1679. 208 p. 


PHX^PLErS HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In addition to the following references, scattenvl Information re^rdlng 
people's high schools will 1» found In the general works dealing with education 
In Denmark. 

Austlid, Ahdbeas. Eln Folkelsrar (Kristen Kold). C/Openhageu, 1911. 177 p. 

Beotbup, HoLoia. Et Vlndu 1 Vest. (Saertryk af “ Hfljskolel>lMdet " 1911.) 

A plea for an open door In tb« people's high school for Influences from Rngland 
and America. • ' ' 

Folkebhjskoleme 1 Danmark, 1908. [Pamphlet] 

■A 

Folkehdjskolens Opgave. [Pamphlet.] 

A consideration of some criticism directed against the work of people's hlgb 
schools. 

Bauifif, KaiarorrEB. Folkellge Omndtanker, Hamar. 1878. *896 p. 

A series of casays dealing with fundamental principles In popular education, with 
special reference to' the work of people's high schools. 

DahmAsk. Statens Statiske Bureau. Dannmrks Statlstlk. Donmorks 
FolkebOJskoler og Landb/ugBskoler 1 1006-11. Copenbugen, 1907. 

Offloial State report on people's hlgb ach^ls and agricultural schools. Published 
every five years. **■ 

Det kongellge danskf Landhusboldningsaelskab. Aarsberetnlng om dets Vlrk- 
somhed 1 1910-1011. Copenhagen, 1911. 

' Has somj^ information of Interest because of close relation between people's high 
schools and agricultural practices. 

Utmond, T. Sm comp. Beport on the visit of the Essex farmers' party to Den- 
mark, Mdy and June, 1000. , Chelmsford, Eng. (Out of print.) 

Bsah» MaubKs FBAsas. Notes pn agrlonltural conditions In Denmar^ which 
'■erred as a basis for a series of lectures delivered In the United States, 

, 1^8. Wjisbington, Government printing office, 1013. 84 p.- (Senate^^o- 

ment 00 / 992 .) 


I ^ MomHk SamUr med Kold. Ohristisnla, 19ia 
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Fat, cl It Oooperatloii at home and aluroad; A" d«acrtpCkito^aad aantnUi 
New Fork and LaQdon« 190& .40B xk 

Nui«roos reCtrakOM to Dounark. 

The first people's high school in iPn gtanfl 

Thla leaflet may be had from Mr.'Fraads Hodgaon, 89 Fanrlaadon St, & CL 

GBUNDTVie, N. F. a Academlet 1 Soer. Oopaihagat ta«8 

Den hiatoriske HOJakde. Oopenhagm, 1872. 

Skolen for Ll?et Oopexthagen, 

HAooAan, H. Rmn. Bnral Denmark and Its lessona London, 1811 889 p. 

Derotea aome atteotlon to people's Mth schools sad agrleoltiuml *«^wls, 

HARSEif, Furs. Om Folkehdjskolen og Almendannelsen. Oppenhagen, 3877, 
Hollmar, a H. Bntwlcklung der dAolschen Lsndwirtschaft BerUo, 1900, 

Die D&nlsche Volkshochschnle und Ihre Bedddtnng pit die Bntwlcklnng 

elner Tfilkiachen Kultnr in DlnemaA. 1909, Translated inco Daniil by 
A VedeL Copenhagen, 1910. IfiO p, . 

An exeellettt treatment of the adneatioBal phOoaophy and sseChods of the doodI^s 
hlgb*sehool moTement 

HolkhtbSii, Lbonau. Afhandlliig om FolketaOJakolesagen. Nordlak Tldakrlft. 
[188#.] • • - 



IBELAND. DKPABTMERT OF AOBICCLTUSE AKD TKJHHIOAI. IsSTOTOTIOH. fioport 

on cooperaUvo agricnltniie and rural oonditlona in Denmark. Dublin, 1908. 
148 p. (HlaetilaneotM aerie*. Bulletin no. 7 .) ^ , 

Thij excellent report oit a depatatlon atet to Denoark devote* mneh. attention to 
the work ot tb* people'* hl«b Mbool a* related to tbe pnwperltF ot tb* eoanttr. 

liACon*. Path. Forodrag. boldt paa den aoden nordlake landbmgakonnea 1 
Stockholm, 1807. ' 

A dlicasalon of metbod In teacblns edeac* and matbematlca In people'* blgh 


Katalog oyer d«) Landbobiitorlake Ddstinijig under (ten 18 

Landmandaforsamllng 1 Odenae den 30, Junl 8, Jull, 1900. 1900.. 

188 p. * \ * 

XraoSs statistically the growth of economic prooperlty tn Doiinnrk. 

Labser, H. C. Landdkonolnlak Aarbog for 1912. Copenhagen, 1912. 

Statistical Information. 


Le monrement coopdraUf en Danemark PnblW k I’ociteBion du eongrto 
^ international dea aaaoclationa agricolea et de d«mographie mrale. Oopen- 
hagen and Brozellea, 1910. 

NoBOAHi^PcTKBBKt, A. Daumarka HOJakoler 1 Tekat og BUloder. Binge, 1008. 


NroAABn, Fb. Krlaten Kold, IToIkebOJakolena Banaliryder, 2 toIb. Odenae 
1895-96. * 

W)tiL8«i. ALFao). mjakolen og Statlatlkeii. HOJakoleblhdet, 24 KaL lOie 
p. 729-780. , ^ "*“• 

, A •Mbtribatlon to a current dltcoMbn regaidteg atatni of people'* high aeboolt. 

I ~ 3^ Daniab popular high' acbool. A lecture dellyeied Oxford, Anguit. 

1894. Oxford unirwaitjr exteiuloB-gaaettek September, 18M. 

Alan printed Mparetelp. Odeaa*. U«T. Itp. 


178 ^ 

SoBMiuz^ a DMm«m FOlk«ijl»Jiikoi«r Of l>«K|bnigBrt»ter^ Med- 

(leleeer tra Skol6rne» udgivne af BV>fenlngen for H5j8k<Mer og Landbrugs* 
•koler, 1 4nlednlng af HalvIiiftidredaan-jQbUiee^ OdeuBev 1891 177 p. 
Oofttaiu Btattatieal mmmary op to ISM. . * 

Onm^tTlga HO jaMi 1806-1908. Ktridlng, lOOa . 

BONBBia^ Hamih. Qnujdtrlg *iuii 1 die dOniahen YoUabocbscha]^ ' Pldago- 
glBCbee Magaaln. pt 258. T^ngenaalaa, 1906. Vl-124 p. 

Rtosaamd, J. H. Agrlcnltnral c<H>peratlon In Dezunark. A paper read before 
the BV>rtnlgbtly Onb of Grand Fork^ N. D. 6 p. 

BAameraOM, Aitita. Omndtrlg och den noi^ake folkbOgSkolen. ^daekriftet 
Yerdandl 1897. Stockholm. 

SohiOd^ Ludvig. Dai Nordlske FolkehOJskole ; Bldrag ttl dene Hletorle. 
OopenhageD, 1906. YI--487 p. 

Tb« moat compltto hiatory of the people'! high achool morement. 

“ ' l>en Ilanake FolkehOjakola* Bt brev til en Bngelak Lcerer. Copenhagen 

. 1889. 82 p. . 

^ — -T ^ N. F. S. Onmdtvlgs Levned. * Copenhagen, 1901, 223 p. _ , 

, Om Bkoler for Vokana Copenhagen, 1878. [Pamphlet] 

S pj . tbw ,. Edith. ’ Teetmp peaaant's high school. Oomhlll magazine. Reprinted 
In Amerlcan-Scandlnavian, Spokane, Wash., October, November, and De- 
cember, 1909.' 

SmoLAi^ JOBH F. Agrlcnltnral cooperation. Wisconsin state board of public 
^ affairs, Madison, 1912. 

^ Denmaifc, p. S^IA 
Advanco sheets. 

Smitb, The best methods of organization for agricultural cooperation 

and credit In Ireland. Department of Ag^cnltnre and Technical In- ■ 
stmctiom Dublin, 1908. 102 p. (Miscellaneous series. Bulletin 6.) 


Staubi, Rasmus. FolkebOgsknlen 1 Danmafk, Nbrge, Sverige og Finland. 
Obrlstianla, 1910. 815 p. 

Tbobnton, J. S. Recent educational progress In Denmark. Great Britain. 
Board of Bdoeatlon. Special reports on educational subjecta London, 1807. 

. y6L X ' . . 

Poople^s Ugh seheols, p. 6S3-600. 

-Schools pn*bUc and prirate in the North of Burope. Great Britain. 

Board of Bducatlon., Special reports on educational subjects. London 
1907, vol. 17. * 

Psepls*s Ugh ndhoc^ p, 10^129. 

Bm article In EdncatlowU Times (London), October, 1900, and November, 1906 
. Jonmal of Bdocatton (London), October, 1896. 

WABUnre, Jans. Skaab HhisKouur Stilu. HhjsKOLEBLADKr, Hay, 1912. 

688 - 686 . . 

A SIseasalMi of the present etatns of the people's high school moTemwt bssed on 
, , SM tatsst slatlstleal report. 

WASsnrgv6ir« Bookn T. How Denmark luus tsught herseif prosperity and ^ 
hai^lneM. Xlm iml high schools which Imre 
WoriCr 1911, 14486^ 
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A 1 VDEB 8 OH, David Axxev. The school of Norway. ’ 'Boston,^ Qorhani 

preas. 1918. 282 p. • ' 

Blbliofrapbj : p. 228-228. 

The flnt reaeonablr complete ecoonnt In Bnsllfcb of adocation in Norw- As 
Ulumlnatlng tod ecboUrly^ p^nutlon. A rather oerloue omission, bowerer, 
Is the toUl absence of any reference to the work of the ooonty and pmU^a 
hl^ schools, and /olkeMyskoler). 

' Great Bbitaih.' Board or Ewjoatioh. Special reports on educational subjeota. 
Ixyteon, 1902, voL 8. p. 1-94 ; 1906, vol. 16, Index ; 1907, voL 17, p. 86-66. 

UmTKD STATI 8 . Bureau or EDuoatioh. Clrcolar of Informattoi^ July,' 18T1.' 
Report of the Conunlasloner of education, 1889-90, jtoL 1. 476-Ca7 n.i * 
1896-97, vol. 1, 103-123 p. , 

. 8 WEDBIN. " 

KducaUon Ip Sweden. Stockholm, 1909. OT p. Prepared for Alartca-Tukon- 
Padfle Kxpoaltion, 1909. . ' 

Great Brztaih. Board or KtoucATiow. Special reports on educational Bubjecta 
London, 1898, vol. 8. p. 649-671 ; 1902, vpl. 8, p. 96-168. 

JoHRBOH, J. V. The’ people's high schools In 'Sweden. Orebio, 1904. 

8 UNDBAR 0 , Gustav, ed. Vacation in Sweden. In Sweden and Its neoDle. 
Stockholm, 1904. 69 p. 

4 9 

United Stetbb. Buxead or SDuoAnoir. Olrcnlar of infar mpHn p i joiy^ 

Report of the Commlasloner of Education, 1888-60, vol. l,\p. 197-221 • 
18fll-0% TOU 1, p. 423-448) 1888-09, toL 4. R. 237-2ir7; 1004, roL 1. n! 
787-797. A 
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Admlnlstimtlan of edo(mtkHi» 

AKrleulturil •daetUon, €7-6$, 96^, laS-UBl 
AgrlouJtonl produota, atottitla, 170-171. 
Arithmetie, Uaohl&f, pooplet* hJg^ icboola, 117. 
Alkov, adTKDMd oouTMO, ll^iao. ^ 

Atirndjuioo, aehool, 107-106: 

Benn^ C. A., on th« peoplat' high loboof, 146. 
Bibliogr^ihy. 17S-179. 

Blsbopf, edoootionftl dotloir 3i / 

Boards of odiieatioo, 2$, 25-37. / 

Botanloal school cirdeDs, 41-43. 

Duttflr, Dsnlah, excess of exports ovar imports, 170 l 
Civil divisions, 34-35. j * 

Claxtoo, P. P„ letter (tftniiamittel, L 
Colleges an4,unlveriitleo,64-M. ' 

. ConltnercWl sofaoola, onhcieuhun, 7D-7L * 

Coipmaiial asoondary schools, 65. 

Oomnmnity Ufa in so^kQpls, lOl-lOX 
Gompulsory edooetk^ 39-3a 
Continuation sehoob, 45-44. 

Coopers^ve soeieties,'aotiTlUss, l3»-14a 
CopenhelM, admlnlstrfttion of schools, 38; pay 
schools, 33-S3; tiiMablesofpubile schools, 35-36. 
County school boards, 3& 

Coonty sohool oounell, 3S{ > 

Oirrldaluhi, agricultural schools, commercial 
schools, T&'Tl; elementary scho^, 99-40; middle 
scboola, 66-S8; normal schools, 46-47; peoples' high 
schools, 115-13^ 17b; secondary sdkools, 56^60; 
university, 6A Bet tUomnitr wp«cht 
Danish education, snooees, 154-165. 

Danish language, instruotlon, S7-^ V 

Dboipltne. Bet School disolpliniL 
Dlstriotsohool board, 35-36. 

Domestloecienoe schools, 60-70. 

Drawing, teaching, 98, ug, .. 

Kccleslastloal divisions, statistloft, 36-35, t 
Boonotnlo oontributlon, peoples' high sohools, 161 
« Kducatlonal boards, statistics, 23. 

Kdooatiotta] system, historical development, 7-18. 
Slementary ednoaUoo, 13-16, 36-53 term dedned, 

1 .^®* 

England, peoples’ high echoots, 150-152 
gnlightenment pegiod, I5,ia 
* Equipment for echools, 41. 

Bxamiimtlu, sleiiientary schools, 4ft; peoplea'high 
schools, i!a; ssoondsry sdux^, 60-61. 
Extttiaitiiyfe, peoples' high seboots, 1381 
Finland, pApJaa’ high sehoola, 146-142 
Firoroft Bflhool, Bn^had, L6&-UX 
Fredariok IV (1096-1780), oenMbatioo to edoca- 
tioo, 16-14. s i 

Free im al s, aleaMntary sc h ooU of Oopanhifio, 42 
Oeogimphy, tKAne, IttthocUoo, 82 
Chrmattlaognii^ taaohlii^42 
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Otnmnj, peopisa’ high sehoots, 146-182 

Qtrla,edaoatlmilnaari7ames,2 Httores of Corrib 
ttiom, peoples' high aohoDl2 lift; seoaodaiy ed» 

cation, 16-12 
Oratn. shipmsots, 182 
Qrounds a^ baAdlii^ kl. ' 

Qntnd'tvig, N. F. 8., esrser and hiftnwiea 76-fti 
Oy mn a idinn, 18; onrTkohu^ 58-02 ^ 

Qymnaatlos, I n st tn etloo , 40; paoptaf schoekL 
lift. 

BslPtims sofaiidals, 88-84. 

Blgh school/. Btt Peoples’ 

Higher edooaUon, term deflned, 19. • 

History, tsachtng, 116-117, 121-132 ' 

Indttstrlsl sohooU, 68-72 

Bold, Eriaten, career and Inflnenoe, tffl ft. 

1* Ooor, Paqi, on method of *tr*ing eoieooe, 132 
lAtln aohoOl, divided into liogoiitlbslilstfficB) and 
mathematloal-eeleatiflo, 17; during the RefCm^ 
tloo, 12 

Lecture system, peoples' high 132 

Inuring socletJes, 128-132 
Libraries, SUtaaided, UL 
Hooal olvif ootinoll, 32 

BedioaliitfpaetiQaofsobooIa,OcgMiihacn,42 ' 

^ ftwtrocUoo, peoples' hl^ 

If iddm Ages, eduoatlon dtiringj-jp, 

Ifiddle sohools, corrlculam, 

Ministry of edaeaUon„36-31. \ 

Naturalism, influenoe In d^teentB^oenttny, liu if. 
Normal schoolay 46-47, 112 \ 

Norway, peoples' high schools, 146-1^ 

Observational instruction, 32 
Okl Norse sdueation, 7-2 

Orgaalsatian and administration vt aduoatloiL 
18-3ft/ ^ 

OrgmMtlon of elementary 12 

Ow/eAhtp of schools, 11>112 
Pay W^B, 6ipeiihagen, 32 
Fftasantpropdetorahlp, 136-182 
Pensions, teadhefs. Bee T«^n, pmaioos. 

Peoples’ high eohoob, gpm^, 84^; origin, 76-82 
PteClsm, inflnmoe, 18-14. 

Polytaoimio Institute, ooufses, 67. 

Private eledMntary sohools, 44-45. 

Privatesdhools, ssoondary , sources of tnooms, 6644 . 
Promorion, slementery schoofs, 42 

RanoimBtets Normal Bohool.ourrloulum, 42*’ L 

Red onm wseUy prognun, 52 
RffamsBan. edoearioosi plan, 1042 
RcfomB,faomt2lft. 

sdnoatiim, 61, 14l-i4k 

j, first psoptss’ high school, 8647. 

I*, daily program, 103-M2 ^ 
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Basle httorlptlaiii, T. 

Bilartie, taaobm. Bm TeoeiMn’ fl^iirtaa. 
B eh n ie rthfp e , peoplee^hlch Nhooli, lot. 

Sehool bwDdtpg, tL ^ 

Behool oommfadoa, M-S7. 

8AooldiKslpUiM.«4-S&. 

Bdioo} (Uftrlotit ao^. 

BdkOOl loiMif; oounty, 51<-62. 

Behoeta, dlebribatlon on bult o(\umb«» of yoor 

' itildsiti (mo-U). M-100. 

* fl ei w m , tesnlrtet> 117, IM-Itf . 
fl eeos rtjf y •doooUoo, glzls, 18-19; flnoe 

Bofcnisttnn, 18| 17-U; mpport of SUU sohools, 
>1; UrttdelM^lB. 

Bmwwnt glitaf tdiool, 68-M. 

Stoiflnc, teooMnt, poopin’ hish oehools, 118. 
Bpoolil^ dieptaeod In elomanUry schools, 40-41. 
Bto^ systnn of sehoob, ortohltthiniint, 14-18. 

BliU fwihfn’ oolloji, CopiPhoctn, 47, 


fitndint onocto Uon e, 68. 

Btodonto, poopin’ high sefaools, 108-108, 18M68. 
Swoden, poopin’ high schools, 148-141 
Tooehon, 108-111, 194, 168-170; and the ohnreh, 48- 
49; oppotntmmt, 47-48; slomontory schools, 46; 
oxomlnotlon end oertlflcotion, it; tnlnlng, 
^^7, 61-88. 

Toners’ ossodaticns, 111. 

TntSys’ ootmcfis. 97-38. 

Toochen’ pensions, 48-50, 68. 

Tnobora’ taUrin, 49, 6L 

Toachsn’ training school, first astabUsbsd, 18. 

Taxt^ks, poopin' high schools, 196. 

Trade ooho<^ 68-80. 

United BUtn^ poo]^* higb sohools, 168-lM, 163, 
164. 

UniToiaitin, organisation and fore*, 64. 

VoUrlnary and Agrlenltural CoUega, work, 67. 
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BUIXBTIK OJ" THB BTTBEA0 OF E0T7CATION. 


*Ko.3a BMd)iatiiiMtorftnsilhi«hwhooltoth»iMMltftfth«oo^ H. A. Brown. lOeU 

*Na2S. FnbUenndprttwUhlchKlKX^ 2ScU. A 

•NO.& BpMUsoltetkailiillbniiMliithtUnttMlBtata. W. D. Jotortm «nd I. 8. Modm. IOMl 
N o. 91 BlbUofinpby of child study for the y«nn 
- Ko;47.- P^Uh>«Qhocl eduoetioa in Arkuiat. Stephen^. Weeki, 

cWo.21 OaW»Ula»iohooIff6itodilnWekeCw Zebnioh Judd. Bet*: T 

No. 39. BlbUocrtphy of the t e o ohtny of nuthenutiOB, 1000-1012. D. E . Smith ud Chea. Ooldilber. 

No. 90, l<otte>AiMrtotnimlTeroitfeiudiproloi schools. Edesr ETBnndof . 
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Wo. 1. Xontbly rsoord of oorisut sdomthmsi publiostkmi, Jsnusryf lOU. * 

*No.3. TttlollxtmtiftastornznateoOhert. A. C. Uonahsn snd R. H. Wright, fl cte. 

•No. A T|» teoohlng of mod«n Ungusgss In the United SUt«. Chsrlcs H. n^n dyi h in la otr 
•No. A rrwant stoDderdi of higher eduootlon la the United Sutes. aaorKeE.Uacl.eaD. 30ou. 

No, A Mcnthly reoord of oamnt ednrotlonsl publiostlons, FAbrusry, lOlS. 

•No. A AcriMltarnl InstrueUon tn high schools. C. H. Robisan and F. B. leaks, lo ots. 

•No. 7. Colhts entrSDoe rsqulnments. ClareDoe D. lOngslsy. 15 ots. 

•No. A Thsstatos of roisl education In the United Statm. A. C. Monahan, ifi ots. 

•No. 9. Oonsolar reports on oanttifastkio schools in Ftuasla. A eta. 

^ No. U. Moothly rsoArd of current eduoatlonal pubUeatioos^ April, 1013. 

•No. 12. ^le promotlan of peace. Fannie Fern Andrews. 10 cts. 

•No. 13. Standards and testa tor measuring the effidenoy of schools or systems of aobools. A ots. 

•No. 14. Agriooltanl instruction In secondary schools. 10 ots. 

No. lA. Monthly reoord'of ourrent edacatiwal publications, May, 191A 
•No. 11 BlbUognm>hy of medical Inapeetioo'and health superrlsion. lA ots. 

•No. 17. A trade sehpot fer girls. A pr e li min a r y inrestigatiou In a t yplcal manufaotuHnji city Worcester * 
Maas. 10 cts. . 

•Na 11 Tha flftenth international oongrees on hygiene and demography. Fletcher B. Dreaalar. 10 ots. 
No. 11 Oerman Industrial education and Its lemons lor the United SUtee. Holmee BeCkwith 
•No. 20. mitsraoy In the Uafted Sutm. 10 cts. > 

Na 21. ftoDthly record of ourrent educational pudlcatlons, June, lOil 
•No.22. BlbUography of Industrial, Tooatkmal.an/^e education, locts. 

•Na 23. The Qeor^ club at the Bute Normal School, Athens, Qa., L. the study of rural sociology. E C 
Bransoo. 10 eta. 

•Na 24. A oompariaon of public aduoatlon In Germany and In the United SUtea. Georg Eeraoheostelnv . 
Acta. * X , ^ \ 

. nNo. 35. Industrial aduoatkm In Cohunbus, Ga. Roland B. DanM. A ctsA 
w •No. 31 Good roads arbor day. Susan B.Blpe. 10 cts. 

•No. 31 XxprasMaos on education by American stateamm and publidsta. A ots. 

•No. 30. Aoaredited saeondary schools In the United Sutes. Kmdrlo C. Babcock. 10 ota. 

•No. 91 Edueatkm In the South. lOeta^' 

• •No. 91. Spaoialfsatursi tn city subool systems. lOota. 

•No. 34. Peskskm systems In Great Britain. Raymond W. Slea. 10 cts. 

'•No. 31 A list of books suited to a hlghoohool library. 15 ots. 

•No. 31 Rqwit on the work of the Bureau of EduoatJon for the natives of Alaska, 1911-13. lo ota. 

No. 37. Monthly record of current educational pubUoatkins, October, 1913. 

•No. 31 Boonomy of Uyw In aduoatioa. lo ota. 

•Na 40. The reorganised school playground. Henry S. Curtis. lO cu. 

•No. 41. liie reorganisation of secondary eduoatioa. lo ots. 

^ •Na 41 An experimental rural school at Wintbrop College. H. S. Browne. lO oU. 

•No. 41 Agrloultura and rural-Ufe day; material for Its ob^mranoe. Eugene C. Brooks, lo cte. 

•No. 44. Organised health work In acfaools. B, B. Hoag, lo cu. 

No. 4A. Monthly reoord of ourrent educational pubUcalkms, November, 1913. 

^ •No. 41 Bdueatlanal directory, 1913. lA cte. 

•No. 47. T e a chin g material In Oorenunent pnbUdatloaB. F. E. Noyea. 10 ou. ' 

•Mo. 48. SObool bygbna W. Carson Ryan, Jr. lAots. 

No. 49. The Farragut School, a Teoneasaa oountry-Uto high achool. A. C. Monahan and Adams PhUllps. 
•No. AO. The Fitchburg plan of oooperatiye Industrial education. M. R. MoCann. 10 cts. 

•No. SI. XdaeatSan of tba Immigrant. 10 ots. 

•Na A3. Sanitary sehoolhoasaB. Lcsal requlrementa hi Indiana and Ohio. A ota. 

Na A3. Monthly raeoid of ourrent oduoatloaal publications, Beoeniber, 1918. 

^ Ka 54. Coiisolar regwrU on lildtittrMI edpoadtm hi 
Wi^. and )udldsJ deolstoiii ra|atteg to aducaUon, Oct l, 1909, to Oot. 1*1918 Jamas C 

BoyUn and William R. Hood. 

Na 51 Bdneatlonalsyatam of rural Denmark. Harold W. Fogfat. 

No. 51 BlbUogr^hr 91 •dtsoatlOQ tor 1910-11. 

Ka 61 StaMstlOi of BtaU nnltanttlaa and other tnstltutkms of higher oducatkm dartlaUy suDDortod by 
•^thaStiti mstf. 
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No. 2. Compultoiy lobool attaodaikoe. 

No. 3. If cmthly record of current ediKmUontl puhUoatkxu, Febnsary, 19)4. 

No.4. TheeiitioelftndtbeeurtinUfe. Iferv Bkxunfleld. ' 

No. 5. The folk high eoboo)k.of Denmark. L. L. Frlmd. ^ 

No. 0. Klndergvtei»inthejaiiitodSt»t«. 

No. 7. Ifontbly record of cOrfflot educetlonel im^Uofttioni, Ifarch, 1B14. 

•Na 8. The Ifaaeohiiaetti b(Hn»proieot plan of TOoaUomU a)tftcultunU education. R. w Btlmwu. 

15 ct*. * 

No. 0. Monthly record otcurrent educaUonal pubUmtlons, April, 1914. 

No. 10. Phyaioel growth and school progresi. B. T. Baldwin. 

•No.Jl. Monthly record of current educational pubUcatkms, May, I9u. 5 eta. 

No. 12. Rural schoolhouaes and groUDdji. F. I). Dreeslar. 

No. 13. PresentsUtus of drawing and an In the elementary and seoondary sehools of the Unit«l Stataa. 

Royal B. Famum. ' 

No. 1^. Vocational guidance.* 

No. 16. Monthly record of ourreot daoeational pubBoationa. Index. ^ ' 

No. 18. The tangible rewards of te«ailng. Jamee C. Boykin and Roberta King. 

No. 17. Saaltafy survey of the schools of Orange County, Va. Roy K. Klennagan. 

No. l^..The public school system of Gary, Ind. William P. Burria. 

No. 10. Univeralty exttesion in the United Btates. Louis E. Reber. 

No. 20. The rural school and hookworm dlsaase. J. A. FareU. 

No. 21. Mqnthly record of current educational publications, Septembw, 1014.. 

No. 22. The Danish folk high schools. .H. W. Foght. 

No. 23. Some trade schools In Europe. Frank L. Qlyim. 

No. 24. Daniafa eleoMtary rural schools. H. W. Foght. 

No. 25. ImpOTtant ftttures In rural school Improvement. W. T. Hodgm. 

No. 26. Monthly record of current educational publications, October, 1914. 

•No. 27. Agricultural teaching. 15 cts. 

No. 28. The Monteml method and the kindergarten. Elisabeth Harrison. 

No. 29. The kindergarten in benevolent Institutions. 

•No. 80. Consolidation of rural schools and transportation of pupils at publlo expense. A. C. Monahan 
35 cts. 

•No. 31 . Report ^ the work of the Bureau of Education for the nadvm of Alaska. 25 cts. 

No. 82. Bibliography of the relation of seomidary schools to hl ghfy edueation. R. L. WaUdey. 

No. S3. Music In the public schools. Will Earhart^ 

No. 84. Library Instruction In universities, colleges, and nonnal schools. ' Henry R. Evans. 

No. S5. The training of teachers in England, Scotland, and (Mnnany. Charles H Judd 
•No. 8A Education for the home-part I. deneral sUtement. B. R. Andrews, loots.* 

•No. 37. Education for the borne Part II. State legislation, schools, agencies, n. R. Andrews. 90 cts. 
No. 38. Education for the home— Part III. Colleges and universities. Benjamin R' Andrews 
•No. 39. Education for the bome-Part IV. Bibliography, list of schools. Benjamin R. Andrew^ 
lOctB. 


No. 40. Care bf the health of boys In Girard C/oUege, Philadelphia, Pa. 

No. 41. Monthly record of current educational publications, November, 1914. 

No.'42. Monthly record of current eduoatknal publications, December, 1914. 

No. 43. l^ducatlonal directory, 1914-16. * 

No. 44. County-unit organisation tor the administration of rural schools. A. C. Monahan 
No. 45. Cunioulaln mathmiatka. J. C. Brown. 

No. 48. School savlngl banks. Mrs. Sara L. Obertioltier. 

No. 47. aty training scfaoob for teachers. Frank A. Manny. 

No. 48. The eduoattonal museum of the St. Louts public schools. C. O. Rathman. 

No. 49. EfDcleucy and preparation of rural-echool teachers. H. \V. Foght. 

No. 50. BtaUfUos of State universities and State oolkgee. 
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•No. 1. Cooking in the vocational school. Dls P. O'Leary. 6 cts. 

No. 2. Monthly rsoord of ourrent educational publications, January, 1916. 
No. 8. Monthly record bf current eduoatknml publications, February, 1915. 
No. 4. The health of school children. W. H. Heck. 


no. 0. ur gams a t t cti of state departnisiita of education. A. C. Monahan. 

No. 8. A study of the ooUsges and Mgh si^ls in the North Central Association. 

No. 7. Accredlted/eo on da r y sdwols In the United States!*^ Samuel P. Capen. 

No. 8. Prmnt status of the honor system In colleges an^uniVertlUee. Bird T.' Baldwin. 
No. 9. Monthly rwwd of oorrsnt educational publicatloos , JCarch , 1915. 

No. 10. Monthly rsoord of current educational publications, April, 1915. 

No. U. A statbUcal study of the pabUoeohool systems of the southern Appalachfa 
Norman Frost. _ ' ‘ 
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Nol 11. Hlrtter of pobUooebool o dp oottoo In AUhoaio> BtiplMi B. W«ok>. 

Ho. U. Tbt Mhoolhont ti tlw poUing pkoo. B. J. Word. 

Ko. 14. Ifflothtr noord of oomBt odnaotionol pabUootfano, IC 07 , ins. 

No. 16. MonlUy roeont of o uii oot odneoUanol paWooUosuL Indox, Fobroorr. 1914->Toiiiior7,nn6. 

No. 16. Hookhlj roeord of oiimiit oduQoUonol pabUooUott, Juoo, 1616. 

No. 17. Ctvtoodooolkiii&okmoatiirriehooliiollhiKtroted In TndlonopoHi, A. W. Ihum. 

No. U. Logoi oduootko In Oroot Brttoin. H. 6 . Rktaordo. 

No. 11. Btol^btlai of tgrioolturol, monuol tninlnr, ond industriol oehooli, IIU-U. 

No. 30 l Tho rurol aebool iFoUm of Mtnnoooto. H. W. Fo^L 
N(kli. SohnolhntMooontt^tnn WflUora A. Cook*. 

No. 2S. Stoto TOfsus'loeol oootrol of eloouiitory odorotlon. T. L.. MoeI>ow«U. 

NolIL Tho foochtng of oommonity dr too. 

No. 14. Adjustmont botwoon kindcfgortoa ond fliot grodo. L«mUo A, Pmlmor. 

N 0 .M. PnbUe, oooMy.ond obhool Hbrorloo. 

No. 96. Booond^y tohooli In tho SUUa of Control Anurkm, Booth AnMrkm, ond tho W«ot Indlw. 
Anno T. Smith. 

No. 17. OpfMrtanlUat (or Sorolgn ctodMits ot ooUegoo ond onlrenliiM In tho Unltod Btstoo. p, 

, .Copon. 

No. K. Tho oxtonikm of pablle odnootkm. Claronoo A. Poiry. 

No. n.’ Tho tnaont probtom ond tbo porontol ofaboot Jomoo 8 . Htott. 

N(k Nh BlhUogrophy of odarotk>n for 1111-13. 

Na SI. A oompontlTO ttudy of tbo aoloriao of teocbon ond offlmro. 

No. S3. Tho Kbool tytlom of Ontorlo. H. W. Foght. ' 

No. SS. Probteu of Tonotfamol odnootkm In Oormony. Ooorgo E. Myert. 

*No. S4. Monthly nhtrd of onnont odoootkmot pahUcotioo*, 8 «ptomb«r» lllA S eto. 

No. 86 . Mothomotia In tbo lowor ond middlo oommerdol ond todmtrkl acfaoota. E. H. Toybr. 

No. S 6 . Fno toxtbooks ond Stoto nnilonntty. A. C. Monohon. ** 

Kp. S7. Boom fonlgn edaooUoool onrroys. Jomw Mohoooy. 

, No. SB. Tho oniTonity ond tho roonldpolity. 

No. SI. Tho troinlng of olemootory sohool toochers la motbomotks. I. L. Kortdol. 

No. 40 l Monthly rooord of eurront oduootlonol poblMotkms, Oetobor, 1116.- 
No. 41. WgnMUmnt oohool oxtonoion roeordo. Qoronoe A. Porry. 

No 43. AdTODOomont of tho tooohor with tho dooo. Jomoo Mohoooy. ^ 

No. 4S. Ednoottanol dJrootory, 1116-16. . 

No. 44. Bohool odmtnfatrotio^ In tho dtleo. W. B. Deffonbough. » 

Na 46. Tho Donlsh poopM> high aobooL Martin Hoglond. 

Nol 46. Monthly roo^ of cmnm oduootlonol puUlootlons, Norombor, lllA * 
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